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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the first phase of a two-phase 
of the condition and needs of the live professional theatre in 
ica sihce the ri)id-1960s 4, Data con|:ained in the report were 
collected and analyzed on the following aspects of the theatre: . 
finances^, productions, performances, facilities, labor force, ahd 
employment. The first .chapter provides an overview of the study. The 
examination of theatre activity in chapter II shows interdependence 
between the activities of the profit\and nonprofit sectors. Theatre 
finances are detailed in the third chVpt6^i^-aii^d reveal a cost-revenue 
squeeze. Kn investigation of theatre audiences and the attitudes of 
Americans toward the theatre arts in t^e^ji^mth chapter shows that 
approximately 20 million Americans attejv^^ at least one live 
professional theatre performance during the 1976-77 season, and that 
the individuals' propensities to attend performances dep^ds strongly 
upoji the experience -ot having done so and^the opportunity to do so. 
The fifth chapter examines 4ome data^ that describe the people who are 
emplloyed or seejk employment in the theatre and shows that the jobs 
performed by thege p^^^le^ ennrTOmirass^B''^ ta^kis^ The- 

final chapter examines some of the innovations taking place in 
•theatre operations that are contributing to financial stability, with 
particular , attention to ticket sales, technological advances, and 
management .^and financial considerations. {h6d) 
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FOREWORD 



' This report presents the results of the first phase of a two-phase 
study of the condition and needs of the live professional theatre in 
America. - The objective of Phase I of the study was to collect and 
ainalyze data describing the current condition and'needs of the theatre, 
r . During Phase n of the study, an Advisory Group nominated by the 
National Endowment for the Arts will write a report of recommendations 
concerning th^eeds of the theatre. The membership of the ^dvisory^Group 
is as follows: 



Mr. Harold Prince 

The Harold Prince Organization 



Mr. Oscar G. Brockett 
Indiana University 

. Ms. 'Hazel Bryant 
Afro-American Total Theatre 

Mr* Edward Corn 

The-/Jpera Company of Philadelphia. 

Nfr. Robert W. Crawford 
Consultant 

Ms. Barbara Robinson 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
and Stage Employees 

Ms. Jean Burch Falls, 
Writer 

Ms. Geraldine Fitzgerald 
Actress 

-^iWr. Gary Gisselman 
''^Ihanhassen Dinner Theatre 

Mr.' Donald Grody 
Actors' Equity Association 



Mr. Thomas M. Messer 
The Guggenheim^ Museaim 

Mr. Lloyd Richards 

National Playwrights Conference 

^ Mr. Alan Schneider 
Juilliard School 

Mr. Donald Schoenbaum 
Guthrie Theatre 

Mr. Gerald Schoenfeld 
Shubert Organization 

Mr. Stephen Sondheim 
Dramatists Guild 

Mr. Luis Valdez 
El Teatro Campesino 

Mr. Harrison White ' 
Harvard University 

Mr. Peter Zeisler 
Theatre^Communication Group 



1/ Performed under contract PC-77-28 with the National Endowment 
O " for the Arts, under the directpn of the Research Division* 
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'it-^'^JiS^TRbDUCTldj^ AND SUMMARY 



y 'Introductibn ^ ^ jy 
*^ * Ove rview 



Over a*ecad« ago, iij th^ fi-rst fuU-sc^le investigations of the 
economia condition of the theatre in America, Baumol and Bowen— ^ and 
Moore— in independent* studies 'concluded that the theatre wars caught in 
a perpetxial cost-r revenue squeeze. This squeeze, they argued, was caused 
by a tendency for the costs of producing a live performance to grow more 
rapidlj^ than the revenues obtained from producing it. They attributed the 
relatively rapid rate of cost mcrease to the fact that there is relatively 

) • * : 

little scope in live performance for the kind .of productivity increases that 
characterize the rest of our economy. Baumol and Bowen called this 
phenomenon the '^cost disease. " The relatively slow rate of growth of 
revenues, these studies found, was due to fierce competition from other art ' 
and entertainm!ent forms and to a commitment in some segments of the 
performing Jtrts community to keep admission prices within^reach of as large 
a cross-section of the public as possible. 

While the diagnoses contained in these studies were unmistakably clea 
their prognoses for the future rested heavily upon a number- of unknowns. Of 
their^on elusions concerning causes of the persistent financial squeeze on 
the performing arts and the implications of these conclusions fqr the future. 



_1/ Baumol, William J. ^and^illiani G. Bowen, Performing arts: The ^ 
Economic Dilemma (New York: IThe Twentieth Century Fund), 1966. 

ZJ Moore, Thomas Gale, ;iTie Economics of the American Theatre 
(Durham, C, , -Duke Universifrj Press),' 1968, 



^au^oJLan'd Bowen wrote: -^^ ^^..^.^^ ^ ^ 

Thi/ conclusion bas implications that ar.e rather sobering, 
It/^uggestS that the economic p^*essures whicli beset the 
arts are not temporary they are' chronic. It suggest^ 
that if things are left to themselves deficits are likely to 
grQw. Above all, this view implies that any group which 
undertakes to support the arts can expect no respite. The 
demands upon its resources will increase, now and for the 
foreseeal^e future, Ha^ppily, however, we shall see that 
contributions have also been growing and that there is 
♦^tne reason to hope that the sources of philanthropy will 
be able to meet m^ic^ of the expanding ne,ed for funds. Some 
classes of performing organization especially the 
established groups and those with well-organized fund 
raising machine'ry may, therefore, find survival in the 
future no more difficult than it is today. But for the smaller, 
more -eaqjerimental and less well-organized groups, and the 
organizath5^ which are not operated on non-profit basis 
and so do noETive by philanthropy, a state of financial crisis 
may not just be perennial - -it may well grow progressively 
more serious. 

This repor^^examines what has actually happened to the condition 
of the live professional theatre in America since the mid 1960*3. In it, 
we shall see whether or not the cost-revenu^ squeeze has become 
progressively worse, as predicted by^Baumol and Bowen with all of the 
attendant adjustments that this would necessitate. 

More specifically, in our study, we have sought to answer two 




What is the current economic condition of the theatre 
in America and how has it developed dver the last ten 
to fifteen years? ^ 
2. Wliat factors account for the economic condition of 

the theatre? 



\J Op. Cit. , pp.. 10-11. 
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Our analysis will show that, by and large, the theatre has adjusted ' 

rather well tn feh^ draflHrally rhanging f^rnnnTmV rnnHiHnng nf hhe pa.gf- t:en- 

odd years. During this time period, the evidence shows that theatrical 
activity has expanded generally, while the relationship between costs and 
revenues has remained about what it was at the time Baumol and Bowen made 
their study. 

This does not mean, however, that the structural tendency toward 
financial squeeze is not serious. To stabilize its economic condition over 
the tumultuous 1970' s, the theatre made several cost- saving aind/or revenue 
generating adjustments. There is some evidence, for example, that cast 
sizes in Broadway productions have fallen slightly. There is evidence that 
the not-for-profit theatre has lengthened its seasons, cuts its nximber of 
productions, and extended the playing length of its productions. There is 
evidence that newly constructed theatres are larger than existing ones by 
a substantial margin. There is evidence that larger producing orgctnizations 
are tending to shy away from material that may be risky at the box office. 
There is evidence that the theatre is rigorously pursuing modern marketing 
methods to attract and retain audiences. 

The outlook for the future is very uncertain. Most of the ir^^^ures 
taken by the theatre to cope with the cost-revenue squeeze during the 1960^ s 
and 1970' s are limited in the extent to which they can be applied in the future 
(e.g. , cast sizes cannot be reduced below one), and the theatre professionals 
we have interviewed during the course of this study are uniformly concerned 
about their ability to cope with the economic problems of the future. 

Our results and conclusions are summarized in more detail in 
Section B of this chapter, which appears below. Before we discuss these 
results and conclusions, however, we should first offer a few explanatory 



remarks about the nature and scope of the investigation that we have 
con ducted* 

2. The Scope of Our Study 

Our charge in this study was to undertake a dispassionate investi- 
gation of the condition and needs of the live professional theatre in America 
and to complete this investigation during calendar year 1977. Both^ 
profit and non-profit theatre were to be exafnined, with special attention 
paid to trying to better understand the relationship between these two 
different types of theatre. 

Obviously, this is a very general charge. The theatres^ 
America is an incredibly diverse and pervasive enterprise. There 
theatre produced and presented in (khe street; there is Black theatre, and 
Chicano theatr^T^Sere is theatre produced in conjunction with restaurant 
operation; there is theatre produced in universities, high schools, and 
grade schools; there is theatre produced in neighborhoods and communities 

The adjective '^professional" did not help a great deal to divide the 
theatre into those we wou/d consider and those we would not since 
"professional" also means different things to different people. To decide 
what would and what would not be covered in our efforts to gather systematic 
data describing the condition of the theatre, we adopted the following criteria: 

1^ It must meet at leas^VQn^ of the following conditions: 




y A copy of the National Endowment for the Arts' charge to us for this 
study is contained in Appendix A. A subsequent contract modification 
extended the completion date into 1978. 
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a. Eligible for support from the theatre programs 
/ of one of the major graiiting institutions (e.g. , 

NEA, New York State Council on^the Arts, 
Ford Foundation); ^ | 

b. A member of the Theatre Communications 
Group; 

<. 

c. Employ actors under Actors' Equity Association 
contracts; 

d. ' Employ p^^actors or clearly intends to pay 

actors. ^ 

2. It must be feasible to get data within the tight time and 

resource constraints on our study. 

If a theatre did not meet these ^riteria, then we made no 
attempt to gather systematic data on it. Nonetheless,, we have collected 
some aggregate information on amateur school and community theatres 
and report it in order to try to give a more complete picture of the nature 
and scope of theatrical activity in the country today. 

In order to describe the condition df th6 theatre, we have collected 
certain data on what might be thought of as vital statistics. These statistics 
are indicators of trends *ad conditions; they are not meant to be complete, 
logically consistent bodies of data on all aspects of the theatre (say, in the^ 
same way that the National Income and ProductfWccounts are a complete 
and logically consistent body of data on selected kinds of economic activity 
in tiie country). Indeed, such a body of data does not now exist, and may 
not for several years. -^^ ■ 



1/ The Research Division of the National Endowment for the Arts has 
commissioned several studies to evaluate existing data and to define 
data needs and data base designs. 



y 

The major vital statistics we have chosen to ^ollect ajid analyze 
.here are shown in Figure I-l. As this figure shows, we have collected 
and reported data on finances, audiences, productions, performances, 
theatre facilities, labor force, and employment. 



^ Figure I-l 

Indicators of the Condition of the Theatre 



Finances ( 


Labor Force 


Audience 


Employment 


. Activity 


Earnings 






Facilities 


Innovation^ 



Statistics alone can give only ai partial picture of the condition and 
needs of the theatre. They do not necessarily reflect the special insights 
^of those most l^oiowledgeable about the field. To try to complete the picture, 
we also took steps to obtain the views of a number of people and organi- 
zations involved in the theatre. This was done^ two different ways. First, 
we wrote to a number of different organizations to tell them about this study 
and to invite them to submit statements for the record. The statements that 
received are reproduced in their entirety in Exhibit I to this report. 
•Secojcjd, at the suggestion of the Advisory Group to this study r four 
round table discussions were held (two in New York City, J two in Los Angeles), 
.with a small number of participants representing different theatre viewpoints. 
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Edited transcripts of these round tables are also reproduced in their 
entirety as Exhibit II to this report* — ^ 

B, Summary of Our Findings and Reader's Guide to the Report 

As our first step in examining the condition of the theatre, we first 
undertook to determine the nature and extent of theatre activity in the 
country. We found that there is an immense amount of activity presented 
in variegated forms now taking place all across the Nation. 

Some idea of the nature and extent of activity can be gotten by 
examining Table I-l, which shows the geographic distribution of a number 
of different types of theatre active in the Nation during 1976. As this table 
shows, theie is some ioxjn of professional theatre activity in every state 
of the Nation. While' it is still true that the theatre is more heavily 
concentrated in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, there is significant, . 

.and we believe, growing activity outside of these jareas. 

The importance of the live professional theatre in the lives of many 
. - Americans is best dramatized by data on the activities of the theatre in 
America, which are shown in summary form in Table 1-2. As this table 
and the analysis of Chapters n ancVIV on which it^is based show, a 
conservatively estimated one out of every ten adults attended a live 
professional theatre performance last year and 1 ,in 3 attended some kind 
• of theatrical performance. In toto , there were approximately 63. 8 miUion 
attendances at professional performances and 60. 7 million at amateur 



1/ Complete unedited transcripts are on file with the Research Division 
of the National Endowment for the Arts. 
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theatres, not including attendance at performances oi Street Theatre, and 
at perfdirnances of not-for-profit theatres presented out-of-house. These 
attendance figures show that Americauas are interested in the theatre, as 
evidenced by willingness to spend. time and moqey on it* 

Although time constraints have prevented us from niabking a system- 

9 

atic investigation of the effect of this activity on the U, S. economy, two 
recently- completed studies indicate that the economic spinoffs from the 
activity summarized in Tables I- 1 and 1-2 are very substantiaL One study 
of the impact of the Broadway theatre on the economy of New York City and 
the nation estimated that the. Biroadway theatre contributed about $160 million 
to the economy of New York City during the 1974-75 Season, and a total of 
about $^70 million to the Nation's (including New York City) economy. — ^ 
Another study of the contribution of cultural institutions to the economy of 
Baltimo3:e, Maryland, SMSA concluded that eight cultural institutions (which 
included fhree theatres) generated directly auad indirectly almost $30 million 
of regional income in 1976. — ^ Under the ftnservative assumption that the 
average ticket price corre^onding to the admissions reported in Table 1-2 

is $6. 50, and using a procedure described in the study of the impact of the 

' ' 3/ . ^ ' ^ 

Broadway theatre, — we conclude that the professional activity estimates 

reported in Table 1-2 could lead to a direct and indirect contribution to 

GNP of approximately $2, 1 billion in 1976-77, 
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1/ Mathtech, Inc. Tl^ Impact of the Broadway Theatre on the Economy of 
New York City , Febru^ry^*S2^1977. Prepared for the League of New 
Ydirk Theatres' auid Producers, Inc* 

ZJ Cwi, David and Katherine^, Lyall, Economic Impacts of Arts amd Cultural 
Institutions: A Model for Assessment and a Case Study in Baltimore , 
Research Division Report #6, Natipnal Endowment for the A^rts, 
(Novem^r, 1977). " \\) 

Mathtech, February 22, 1977, ' cit., pp. 43^45. ^ 
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14 
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S. Carolina 
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Virginia 
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10 
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Indiana 


1 


11 




2 


3 




11 


2 




1 




Mlch^an 


1 


9 








3 


10 


1 




7 




Ohio 


3 


12 
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11 


• 3 
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4 




Wisconsin 
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13 
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4 
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2 
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, Table I-l (cont, ) 
Theatrical Facilities and/or Companies - all U.S. - 1977 



' CitUhoM 

Monnt^in 

Arlxona 

Colors^ 

Idaho 

Montvxa 

Nrntda 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Ea«t Sottth Central 

Alabama 
iCantocky 

Teiin«««e 

Paciilc 



Alaslca 
CalifomU 
HawaU 
Oragon 
Washington 

Paezto Rico 



(I) 



LORT 



Road 



3 
6 
5 
19 



27 

1 
5 



J2L 



B'way 



JIL 



(5) 



(6) 



(7) 



Dinner 
(Equity 



Dinner 
Thf. 

(Non- ' 
Eqxiifcy) 



Summer 

Ths. 

(Equity) 



Summer 
Ths. - 
(Non- 
Equity) 



(8) 
L^arge 



(9) 



(10) 



(U) 



OutdooV 
Tent «c 
Hardtop 
Musicals 



U 
2 
5 

I 
I 

2 



15 

3 
I 



Outdoor 

Festivals 

and 

Pageanti 



SmaU 
Ths. 



Black <^ 
and 

Chicano 



3 
6 
5 
11 



66 
6 

10 



13 
3 



Totals 



65 



309 



39 



67 



61 



63 



247 



30 



S3 



107 



Statas 



29 



43 



32 



48 



18 23 



50 



28 



(I) 
(2) 
(3) 
(*) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 



(11) 



Tlie^trea un^Jsr Actora^^^^lHty Aaaociation JLORT contrxcts and the DalUa Tb**tre Center. 

Sludes civic centTsrcoUeg^i. and commercial theatre, booking m for-profit tours. 

Theatraa under Actora' Equity Aa a ocUtion Production contract. 

Theatres under Actora' Equity AaaocUtion Dinner Theatre contract* 

oSxMr theatrea not under Actora' Equity Aaaociation Diane* Theatre contract. 

^ITtrea under Actors' Equity Aaaociation CORST and CC3?T contract.. 

Saxmner theatrea not under Actors' Equity AssocUUon contracts. 

Theatresdunder Actors* Equity Association AMXA contract. 

Mamb#r of the Institute of Outdoor Drama and 13 Shakespeare .u..,^*, 
SSSfalr. of the Theatre Communications Group not cohered by ^^^l^^^'^.^f^^ 
not corered by the LORT contract but rec^g assistance from th. Nadonal ^'^''^'fl.^^l^^^^ 
Arts ThesLe Program, New York StatTCbuncU on the Arts, Ford Foundation; plus theatres 
i^S^SriS^ va^oSs Theatre Development Fund assisted voucher 

n^d ^ ^Alternative Theatre £nd Grass Roots Altemite Roo ts Directory, pouble^countiag has 

?i2yS^<iio theatres UsUd by the Blaci^ Theatre Alliance as professional or near 
professionaL This column Is inauded in the totals reported In Column (10). 



Sources: S«« CUapter XL 
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Table 1-2 

Theatre Activity and Attendance - All U.S. (Estimated) 
1977 or Most Recent Year Av<tilable 



Typ« oi ThmMtr% 


NT3znb«r oi 
Faedlitica 


1/ 

CApacitr'=' 


Nazttb«r oi^ 
Prodoctioni 


Number oi^ 

Perfor- 

maacdi 


Attandanca^ 
(MUlioni) 




65 


38»4O0 


396 


13,200 


J ' 

^ 6.0 


Broadway 


39 


49,000 


63 


10»800 


3.8 


Coxmn«rcUl Tourinf 


309 


700,000^ 
• 




9.000 


14.7 










3»000 


1.4 


Dlnzwr 


12Z 


45»000 


1,300 


32,000 


lUl 


5/ 

SznaU SmTimT Stock^ 


310 


100,000 


1,200 


22,000 


4.9 


Lg« Mtuical Arenas ^ 
and Hardtopa 


30 


99.000 


200 


3,000 


6.6 


Outdoor Pag •aata ^ 


40 


m 


40 


2,000 


1.7 


Othar Small Bodg at 


620 


J 






3.6 




1,500 


1.030.000^ 


3,200 


95,000 


63.8 


Conmtixiity ^ 


-'ifsoo 




7,300 


45»000 


6.7 


CoU«g« * 


2.500 




7, 500 


30, 000 


9.0 


ffigh School 


30,000 




30,000 


150,000 


4^.0 


^otal 


30,000 




45,000 


225,000 


60.7 
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1/ Th«fl« 4r« a rough astixnatloa oi th« numbar oi saata In £acUltl«a suitable for 
*~ parformanc*, Includ^ig outdoor, suzmnar £acilitl«a. 

m 

2/ Satiznatad by MATHTCCH* la tha abaaacc of any basis for a rsasonabla 
•stiznation, ws har« siznply omittad this nuznbsr of productions and 
/ parformancss In th« tmaUcr thcatrss. It is csrtainly txtrsmaly high, and 
it rangas from a folly staged parformancs to what is Uttls mors than a 
staged raadi4g or a workshop situatioa. 

3/ Wa astiLcoata that 15 million diffsrtnt paopls attsndsd professional disatrs an 
araraga o£ 4.3 timsa sach (fraqusacy from Louia Harris, Arts In Amsrica ) 
and 30 million attandad amataur ^satrs. Th« groups probably overlap somawhat. 

4/ Mostly multl*parposa &uditoriuma. 

5/ SmaU summer stock* large musicals and outdoor pageants are all largely summer 
*~ operations. Thaix^^|^U^ttandance was 13. 2 million. 

6/ Totals are rofiided. 



HOTC: The Broadway and Touring figures rsfer to rented facilities xand ^e reV ^v ant 
perfon^^ce activities they housed in the 1976-77 season. None of the othJ* 
categories make any distinction between ^e physical plant and the performing 
group that ei^er own' or rent ^em. , 

Sources: See Chapter Q. 
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One of the interesting features of theatre activity m our country 

is that it is organized on both a for-profit and a not-for-profit basis. The 

i - - 

developmen|/of the not-for-profit theatre in America is a relatively 
recent occurrence. Almost all of the not-for-profit theatres operating 
today were founded within the last twenty years, and the ^crease over the 
last twenty years in the activity these^theatres has been phetiomenaL 
Today, we estimate that approximately half of the Activity in the Nation is 
presented for-profit and half is presented on a not-for-profit basis. 

Our examination of activity in Chapter II shows interdependence 
between the activities of the profit and non-profit sectors. This 
' 'interdependence takes the form of sharing of plays, facilities, and personnel. 

Whether or not theatre is presented for profit, economics is a i 
very potent force in determining what is produced, how it is produced, and 
how much of it is produced. As noted above, the cost-revenue squeeze 
produced constant pressures to produce fewer works, to produce less risky 
works, to produce v^orks that are less costly, and to cut corners in pro- 
duction in order to cut costs and boost revenues. Our detailed examination 
of theatre finances in Chapter III shows that the cost-revenue squeeze is, 
in fact, real and it is serious. We will see, ^or example, that the current 
dollar cost of prodi^^^ a Broadway musical has increased at a rate of 
^ approximately 5 percent per year since the mid-1960^s, and th^e current 
dollar cost of producing a straight play has increased la^ about 10 percent^ 
' per year over this same period. Moreover, we will see that considerable 
ingenuity and sacrifice have been called for to hold cost increases to these 
levels. f * 
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We see similar signs of cost-revenue squeeze and cost control in 
our examination of selected data on the non-profit theatre. In particular, 
we shall see that operating budgets of the larger not-for-profit theatres 
increas-ed at about 9 percent per year, due largely to inflation. We shall 
also see that cost- savinejaa€asures were taken and that budgets have by 
and large been bro^ht ^to balance (i. e. , unanticipated deficits are now more 
rare than they were in the I960's in the non-profit theatre), and that the 
gap betw'^sen earned income and total operating expenditures has not grown 
more thain in proportion to the total budget, as it would have done had the 
non-profit theatre allowed costs to grow more rapidly than earned income. 

Another indicator of the economic health of the theatre is the 
economic health oft the people who work in the theatre. This is explored 
in Chapter V, which traces trends in the size of selected components of 
the tl^aj/e labor force, theatre employment, and wage rates and earnings 
in. the- theatre. The data we examine show conflicting patterns. On the 
one h^.nd, we observe relatively rapid growth in the "size of the theatre 
labor force as measured by the rate of growth of membership in unions ^ 
representing theatre artists. This corroborates other evidence we have - 
presented that theatre activity has been expanding over the recent past. 

Data on employment of actors, however, show a somewhat different 
pattern. While total employment of actors has grown, it apparently has ^ 
not done so as quickly as has union membership. The result is that tiie 
average actor seems to and less employment under Equity jurisdiction 
each year. During the 19*^5-76 seasony» only 60 per1:ent of Actors' Equity 
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Association paid-up membership (Actors' Equity Association represents 
actors, stage managers, and chorus in bargaining with much of the 
professional theatre) worked erven one time under Actors' Equity juris- 
diction. According to the statistics of the U.S. Bureau of the Censu^- 
U.'S, Bureau of Labor Statistics, the unemployment rate for a^ctors has 
ranged between 30 and 50 percent from 1970 up to the presents Given the 
fact that actors move between assignments and that not all actors are suited 
for all part^, it is possible that this high rate in part reflects normal " ^ 
frictional unemployment. This rate," however, seems much higher than 
could be explained on these grcftinds alone. ^^^v 

Income data show that actors receive what many would reg^ 
relatively low incomes. While weekly salaries have grown at 
or exceeding the rate of growth of the general price level, the 
income earned under Equity jurisdiction for a sample of Equity memli^s 
not exceed $5. 000 in any yea-r during the period we examined (1970-71 
through 1976-77). |^oreover, the data also show some trend away from 
use of highly paid actors. ^^^^ 

V Undoubtedly, the persistence of high unemployment, the relatively 

rapid growth of the labor force of actors, and relatively low incomes in 
part reflect the fact that actors are deeply committed to their occupation 
and are willing to undergo what most would consider hardship to engage in it. 
These patterns may reflect the fact that many actors jare part of households 
that have other sources of income and employment. 'These factors niptwith- 
standing, it is still fair to conclude that only a fortunate few earn e^ugh 
in the theatre^o provide for their own needs and those of a family. 
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The distinguishing feature of many of the measures taken by the 
theatre to combat the cost disease, such reducing cast sizes or pay 
rates, i3 that they cannot keep costs in check forev'^r. There is an absolute 
limit on the^extent to which cast sizes or pay rate> can be cut. When this 
limit is reached, it will no longer be possible to control the rate of increase 

of cost by these measures. 

The struggle against the cost-revenue squeeze has assumed other 
forms as weU. In Chapter VI we examine some of the more recent inno- 
vations the theatre has developed to combat the squeeze, including new 
methods for increasing -revenues and increasing the stability of revenues, 
new production methods that lower costs of production and performance, 
and methods to improve the management of the theatre enterprise. Although 
the data are not very substantia]^ we do see some evidence that these 
measures are paying off, both in terms of expanding t^ox office revenues 

and reducing costs. 

But what of the future? The theatre must continually find ways to 
cut costs and/or increase revenues to fend off financial squeeze. Has*^ 
theatre used up most of its leeway tp adjust j.ts operations to control costs? 

Casts -can be only so smaU. Seasons can only be so long. Productions can 

P 

only be so few. Only 100 perc^t of capacity can be filled. 

We see three possible alternative (which is not to say^utually ^ • 
exclusive) futures for the theatre. First, the theatre may continue to find 
ways to control coS-ts and boost revenues earned from the activities in 
which it engages. If it does this successfully, there is every reason to 
believe that the n*ct decade will show continued increases in activity levels 
and financial stsEQil^ty. 
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The second alternative future is for the theatre to become dependent 
for its sustenance and growth on increasing public and private contributiqns. 
Under this alternative, earnings from activities would cover an ever- 
shrinking portion of the theatre's budget, with the result that the theatre 

V 

would become progressively dependent upon philanthropy. 

The third alternative future is that, absent cost control, revenue 

increases, and increases in publicly and/or privately contributed support, 

vfina&eial constraints would cause the level of theatrep^actir^rit^in our country 

to fall. This alternative, although it may sound alarmist, shoui^ be regarded 

as no less plausible than the two alternatives discussed above. I?V:onomic 

history ii replete with examples of goods and services that are no loliger^ 

readily available because the cost of producing them has outgrown most 

consumers' willingness to pay for them, and competitive (although perhaps 

inferior in some sense) products have been developed. It is difficult today, 

for example, to purchase vine-ripened tomatoes, or really fresh fish, or 

the ser\)'ices of a family doctor. 

We do not know with certainty which combination of these futures 

is most likely. We do know that some of the more obvious and easily 

implemented measures for controlling costs and increasing earned 

revenues are already being exploited and are limited in the extent to which 

they can continue to hold costs and revenues in balance. We' also know 

that upder current policy, the alternatives faced by the for-profit theatre 

are to either control costs and boost revenues or reduce activity levels 

since for-profit theatre is currently ineligible for philanthropy. 



Perhaps most important, we know that the individioals most 
knowledgeable about the status and prospects of the theatre members 
of the theatre commxinity are uniformly concerned about the 
theatre's ability to cope successfully with the future. This concern is 
amply gleaned from even the most casual of readings of Exhibit 
Volumes i and 

Out conclusions with respect to the theatre *s future thus necessarily 
are guarded^ We do not have definite answers to many of the questions we 
have raised above concerning the future course of costs and revenues. 
Nonetheless, our results do suggest that the theatre may be in for a period 
of retrenchment if substantial new sources of revenues are not found* 
The scope for fending off financial pressure through further application of 
the cost-saving measure^ we have obse3rved over the last decade, while 
perhaps not exhausted, is uncertain. 



n. THEATRE ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITY 

f « 

A. flntroductiori and Overview 

In this chapter, we begin our examination of the economic condition 
and /eeds of the professional theatre in America with a broad description 
of theatrical activity in our Nation today. To the extent possible, we 
have tried to measure activity via statistics on the number of facilities 
in which perfo^rmances are given, the ntimber of organizations currently 
producing plays an<^ musicals, the number of performances of plays and 
musicals, and the n\amber of new plays and musicals produced,—^ There 
are, however, many interesting and important developments on which we 
have not been able to gather much statistical information. These also are 
reported here to provide some perspective on the role of activity on which 

no regular data were collected. 

The data we will examine in this chapter show that live theatre is 
a pervasive part of American life. We estimate 63. 8 million attendances 
at professional theatres last year, with tickets sold in Washington, D. C. 
a.nd Puerto r/co, and in every state of the union including Alaska and 
Hawaii. There were at least 1800 different professional productions and 
over 95/000 perfonilances. 

Attendance at amateur theatre performances was at least 60.7 
million in 1976-77. Such performances were staged by 30, 000 high 
school, 2,500 college draina clubs, and at least 2,500 community groups, 
to whom theatre is a hobby or avocation. Last year there were at lea^t • 
45,000 amateur productions and 225, 000 performances. 



1/ Existing data on the theatre in America are seriously incojnplete, 
o"* Therefoi/e, many of the figures reported in this chapter must be 
ERXC regarded as tentative estimates. , ^ 



We estimate conservatively that at least one out of every five, and 
perhaps as mucfh as one in every three, adult Americans paid to attend one 
or more live theatrical performances last year, and that one of 10 adult 
Americans'attended live professional theatre slightfy over four times , 
during the year. These estimates tend to understate total theatre attendance. 
Thex do_not,_fox„exa include attendance at children's theatre, or 

attendance at free theatre (eu g. , street theatre and performances in schools, 
prisons, hospitals and old-age^ homes). 

The data that we have which span a period of several years 
show indic^Ltions that demand for live theatre is increasing. The most 
visible indicator is the growth of the Broadway audience which, in 1976-77, 
supported 10, 800 performances, the largest number in any season since 
Variety started keeping records in 1947-48. Other indicators that 
theatre is increasing in popula^rity are the 11% increase in the number of 
summer theatres in the last decade, a near doubling in the number of new 
plays produced^each year throughout the country, and the increase in 
audience for regional theatre over the past decade. 

The most significant and striking finding of this chapter is the 
magnitude and variety of live professional (or professionally oriented) 
dramatic performance outside of New York City. Only 19% of total admissioil 
are sold in the City, with the additional 81% distributed throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. Several factors account for this dispersion of . 
activity, including the growth of the non-^p3jofit regional theatres, and the 
emergence of a touring operation involving splat weeks and one-night stands 
in the 1960's, making performances in small po^Dulation centers possible 
once more. 
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One of the interesting feature-s of theatre activity in our country 
shown by the data in this chapter'^is that it is organized on both a for-profit 
and a not-for-profit basis. The development of the not-for-profit theatre in 
America is a relatively recent occurrence. A^nost all of the not-for-profit 
theatres operating in the U.S. today were founded within the last twenty 
years, and the increase over the last twenty years in the activity in these ^ 

i^^T^i^^^sJi^^^a^pheaom^^ the growth^oljhis 

segment of the tlieatre is provided by Figure EE-l, which shows the 
founding dates of many of the not-for-profit theatres operating currently. 
Today, we estimate that approximately half of the theatre producing activity 
in the nation is presented on a not-fo'r-profit basis. 

The not-for-profit theatre represents a marked change in the 
organization of theatre activities . While most for-profit activity is 
organized on a production-by-production basis, not-for-profit theatres ^ 
seek to become permanent institutions in their communities. To achieve 
^ this,* the not-for-profit theatre typically organizes and manages itself to 
respond^ directly to coinmunity needs. In spite of the very real difference 
in mode of organization and role in the community, the data we present 
in this chapter show that the for-profit and not-for-profit theatre often 
share facilities, plays, and personnel. 

There are sound logical reasons — rooted in the economics facing 
both types of theatre — for believing that the sharing^ we have observed in the 
paist portends more sharing in the future. Each type of organization offers 
certain advantages that complements those offered by the other. For example, 
the not-for-profit theatre is well-suited to development of new works and 
talents, and to production of works of no profit-potential. The for-profit 
theatre may provide a vehicle for national f nd international recognition of 
^-tistry, and may also provide attractive financial/ rewards. 
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' Figure II-l 

Founding Dates of Selected Not-for-Profit Theatres 
Listed in Theatre Profiles/2 
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Source: Theatre Proflles/3 . Theatre Communications Group 
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In sum, this chapter has documented three remarkable facts, which 
depart sharply froppi previous circumstances: 

• The Enormous size oTthe audience for live theatre, 

probably including one in three Ameri^j^tift over the 
age of 16, 



"The wide dispersion of professTc:>d3:rth:^'a:tTtc^"' ™ 
activity outside New York City, 
• ^ The interdependence of>ior-profit and not>* for-profit 
theatre, reflected in sharin|s<^facilities, works, 

and personnel. 

i/ " 

The plan of this chapter is as follows. • Section B examines some 

basic statistical data on facilities, productions, performances, number of 

new plays and attendance for the many different types of theatre. Wherever 

nossible, we will examine historical data which will show how current 

conditions compare with those of the past. Otherwise, our data usually cover 
<>■ . . - ' 

onlyA976-77, or the most recent .year for which information is available. We 

have emphasif e^ the geographical dispersion of theatre through-out the * 
country to refute a general misconception that theatre exists only in New York 
and a few other Large cities. 

In Section C, we discuss some additional indicators of theatrical activity 
that have come to our attention. These indicators include data on production of 
new plays, plays available for use, and number of summer theatres. , 
■> In Section D, we discuss briefly some of the relatlons^ps between the 

kinds of organizations that comprise the theatre in America. We shall see that 
in spite of real differences in approach to the theatre, there are large areas^ 
of cooperation and interdependence. 
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B. Basic Statistical Data on Facilities and Activity • 

In this section and in subsequent chapters, we shall deal mainly 
with data that describe conditions in selected subsets of the live, 
professional American theatre. Any subdivision in an area as individual- 
istic and varied as the American theatre must be arbitrary. We have, 
wherever there was a choice, separated the various components according 
to their type of arrangements with Actors' Equity, although we combined^ 
Equity groups with similar non-union companies when we could find some 
means of identifying them. The division of 4^ot-for-profit theatres into 
those with budgets over and^nder $250, 000 per year follows the National 
'Endowment classification. We have relegaiftd to a minor role classifications 
based on for-profit or not-for-profit status, ^^d have carefully avoided any 
semblance of judging quality or relative importance. We concern ourselves 
only with the extent to which people are willing to devote money and time 
to a given kind of theatre. 

In short, the classifications we adopt in this and subsequent chapter 
are chosen becausethey kre convenient and because we think they are an 

X \ 

effective way to tell tl^ -story of theatre in the United States. We must apolo- 
gize in advance for any g^ps and inadvertent ofciissions in our coverage of 
different types of theatre due to insufficient time and data. The areas on 
which we will report in this chapter are the following: 

• ' Not-for-Profit Theatres with Annual^Bu^ets 

' of $250, 000 and Over 

• Broadway 

• Beyond Broadway -- Outside of New York City 
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Dinner Theatres 
Summer Stock 
y f f -Broadway 



• Not-for-Profit Theatres with Annual Budgets 

Less than $250, 000 ^ 



• Black Theatre ^ 

• -4- 

• /Children's, Women's, Ethnic, Native American, 
and Street Theatre 

m College and School Drama Groups, and 

Community Theatre 

The data we shall present show the nurr^ber and size of facilities 
devoted to theatre- activity, the number , of productions mounted, the number 
of performances,* the number of new plays mounted, and the number of 
tickets sold. We hAve arttempted to secure information for the 197^-77 season 
(or the most recent possible) for as many theatrical organizations as possible 
in each of the different types of theatl*e listed atove/. 

} ■ 

1. Not-for-Profit Theatres with Annual Budgets of 

$250> 000 and Over" 

Much of non-profit activity in this country tStkes place in 65 full-season 
theatres in 29 states. All except one work under Actors' Equity *'LORT** 
contracts. They range from all Equity companies (i.e. , all actors 

s 

employed are members of Actors* Equity Association) to companies that 
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mix local non-Equity actoss with Equity performers. While their sizes and 
the nature of their operations vary, the average theatre has about^60 seats,... 
^ Some of the 65 theatres are extremely active in developing n\w 

talent and present the work of new playwrigkt^. Many others present the 
classics and restage Broadway plays of demonstrated appeal. They 
must all, of course, adapt themselves to the tastes of their audiences to 
some extent in order to continue to attract them. 

The financing of regional resident theatres (as we shall show'in detaii 
in Chapter HI) is an amalgam of box office receipts, other earnings, muni<5ipa 
state and federal subsidies and private foundation, business and individual 
contributions. They have undertaken the task of developing their own 
audiences in areas where they did not exist before. They seek to be a 
community resource, bringing productions and services into schools, ^ 
prisons, hospitals, old age homes and small, outlying communities. Their 
facilities are often used by other local and amateur groups and community 
organizations. 

Table II-l summarizes some activity indicators for these theatres. 
It shows that while activity is highest on the two coasts, these theatres are 
located in 29 states throughout the country. Their combined annual 
attendance is 6 million in house. They tour throughout their regions, 
playing to approximately 1.5 million additional paying attendees. No 
estimate has beep made bf the number of institutional visits they provide, 
but they routinely serve schools, hospitals, prisons and nursing homes. 



1^/ The League of Broadway Theatres and Producers has calculated that from 
November 1976 through October 1977, 44% of the productions at 15 majoV 
regional^theatres were first produced on Broadway. Theatres included in 
this calculation are shown in Table 11-10 on page 11-56 of this chapter. 

IS ' 
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Table II- 1 

Regional Theatres with Budgets Over $250, 0T)0 per Year - 1977 



1^ 










/ 


Region-' 


. ZJ 

Numb«r of — 
Theatres 


Capacity 


Performances 

— ■ - 


Productions 


Yearly 
Attendance 


MlddU AtUDtic 


16 


6,605 


3,708 


71 


1,757,919 


Northeast 


11 


0| 7 * O 

(-f 2,000 outdoor) 


1,802 


81 


754, 131 


West Nortn Ctrur*! 




2,449 ' 


921 


23 


485,439 


South AtUDtic 


9 


4.187 


1,454 


52 


528,009 


MouotalD 






- -lt)9 


6- - 


29v778 s 


£ast South Central 


2 


1,406 


412 


15 


175,1^2 


Pacific 


10 


5,731 


2,421 


69 


1,328.053 


East North Central 


9 


6,937 


1,.849 


60 


724,977 


Wtttt South Centr/l 


3 


'l,565 


569 


19 


253,878 


ToUl 


65 


36,374 
2,000 outdoor) 


13,245 


396 

* *♦ 


6,037, 336 



y Listed below are the states Included In each region: 



Middle Atlantic : New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Northeast ; Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
W est North Central : Iowa, Kansas, MinnesoU, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
SoutK Atlantic ; Delaware, Washington, D.C., Florida, Geotgia, Maryland, N. CaroU i^^ S. Carolina, Virginia. 
W. Virginia. 

Mountain ; Arizona. Colorado. Idaho. MonUna. Nevada. New Mexico. Utah 
East South Central ; Alabama. Kentucky. Mississippi. Tennes^i 
PacUic ; Alaska. Cali£orni#. ^Hawaii, Oregon. Washington. 
East North Central ; Illinois. Indiana. Michigan. Ohio. Wisconsin. 
West Soutji Central ; Arkansas. Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 



, N. CaroU i^^ S 
, Wyoming. 




2/ This category consists of all the theatres operating under Actors' EquityXORT contract and the Dallas Theatre Center. 
Sources; Actors* Equity, the Natlojj^l^ndowment for the Arts, and Theatre Communications Group. 
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In order to provide data covering more than just the most r^ent 

years, we restrict our attention to a subset of the 65 theatres under> 

Actors' Equity Association LORT jurisdiction which were covered in the 

. ^ ^ 1/ 

Ford Fuundation's survey of^he finances of. performing jirts organizations.— 

This subset includes 30 theatres, which are Listed in Appendix B to this 

. .* ^ . - 

report. . - 1 

Figure II-2 shows two kind^-of dataHDn productions for these 30 
theatres over the period 1965-66 through 1975-76. The lower line^n this 
figure shows the nomber of subscription series productions presented in 
a season, which comprise the major production activities undertaken by - " 
these 30 theatres. As this figure shows, there lias been a slight downtrend 
in the number of major productions over-the entire period covered by our , 
data, with relative constancy in the nugjber of productions during «ke 70' s. 

The upper line in Figure TI-Z shows the total number of productions 
mounted by the 30 theatres, and includes productioi^ mounted for touring, 
productions mounted for performance on second stages, an^ jobbed-in 
productions. Total productions have also shown a slight tendency to fall 
in numher over the w^ole period-covered by our data. Again, however, 
the data show rough constancy in number of productions during the 1970' s. 
By this mea'sure then, activity in the 30 theatres covered has remained » 
constant; or showed a slight downwar^ trend over the past twelve years. 

Another perspective on activity is provided by data on performances. 
Figure II-3 shows the number of performances of subsc rif)tion series 
productions (lower line) and number of performances of total productions 



1/ This survey is described in The Ford Foundation, The Finan ces of the 
Performing Arts (New York: The Ford Foundation) 1974. 
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Figure II-2 

Subscription Series and Total Productions - 30 LORT Theatres 

1965-1976 , 



/ 
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Source: Ford Foundation, Survey of the Financ es of Performing Arts 

. Organizations and Theatre Communications Group, Fiscal Survey. 
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Figure II-3 



Number of Performaticea on ftcb script! on Series and 
Productions - 30 LORT Theatres 
1965-1976 
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^ Season 
Source: Ford Foundation, Survey of the Finances of Performing Arts 

Organizations and Theatre Communications Group, Fiscal Survey ^ 
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(upper line). Both of these data series move upward over the twelve-year 
period which we cover. The number of subscription series performances 
has- grown by approximately 0. TS.percehTt per yea^^e^^er the period covered 
by our data, while total performances have increased at the rate of about 
. 2. 45 percent per year over this same periods 

This combination of rough constancy in the number of productions 
with grad\ial increase in the number of performances means that individxial 
productions are being performed a greater number of times. This is 
clearly shown in Figure II-4 below, which shows the average number of 
performances per production (computed by dividing total performances 
by total productions)'. As can be. seen, the average ntimber of performances 
per production increased from approximately 20 during the early years ' 
of the period to 27 by the end of the period covered by our data. 

The pattern shown by Figure II- 4 is an extremely interesting and 
potentially important one, as we shall see in a subsequent chapter. In 
particular, it shows one way in which the not-for-profit theatre has combatted 
the cost disease. With every production, there are certain fixed costs, 
including costume costs, scenery costs, directors* and iesigners* fees, etc. 
By increasing the number of times each production is performed on'the 
average, these fixed costs are spread over a larger base. Clearly this 
should contribute to controlling costs. We note, however, that there may 
also be somcgpsacrifice of. artistic objectives if fewer ^orks are tested 
in actual production. Thene rnay also be a greater tendency to play 
to more poptilar tastes, a/ a longer run can only be had economically if 
there is an adequate audience*. 

The data we have just examined thus Lead to the conclusion that 
there has been rough constancy of production activity but an expansion of 
performance activity in the larger regional theatres. 
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Figure 11-4 

Average Number of Performances per Production - All Productions 

30 LORT Theatres 
1965-1975 



Average Number of 
P«rformaacef oer Production 
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Source: Ford Foundation, Survey of the Finances of Perfo rmiriff Arts 

Organizations and Theatre Communications Group, Fi/scal Survey 
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2. Broadway \ 

Broadway theatre is comprised currently of 39 theatres that operate 
er Actor's Equity Association's Production Conjbract. . Most of the 
producHons presented in these theatres are presented on a for-profit basis. 
L^ist season the 39 Broadway theatres produced 63 plays for 10, 776 
performances to an audience of 8.8 million, as Table 11-2 shows. At least 
75% to 80% of the plays and musicals used by all other theatres in the 
country have had a Broadway run.'-^'^ 

- Table n-2 



Broadway Theatres 
Activity and Facilities - 1976-1977 



Number of theatres 


39 


Number of 


63 


productions 




Number of 


10,776 


performances 


Seating capacity 


49»000 


(indoor) 


Sire of average 


1,256 


theatre 


Total attendance 


8. 8 MlUion 





An examination of selected indicators of Broadway theatre activity 
shows two interesting features. First, data over this entire century 
(Figure H-S) show that the nvimber of productions mounted on Broadway 
grew until 1928, and then declined between 1928 and the early 1950'3. Since 
the .early 1950' s, the number of productions has been roughly constant. 
The second observa~^ pattern in Figure H-S is sharp year-to-year swings 
in activity. These may be partially ascribable to the fact that we are 
dealing with very small numbers,, and each season's activity depends on , 



1/ Estimated by the League' of New York Theatres and P roducers. 

This does not mean that these plays originated on Broadway. It does 
^ mean that they were played on Broadway: at least once. 

txc dJ . . • 

mmm ^^^^ 



Figure II-5 

Total Number of Productions per Season Playing on Broadway, 1900-1977 
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Source: Variety , Juno 8, 1977 
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unpredictable variables such as the availability of capital, and the 

decisions of relatively few people as to whether or not to mount a production. 

The number of performances per year is probably tiie best 
barometer of public interest becaus^, unlike yearly grosses, it is 
unaffected by inflation. They simply show how many week^ pf tiieatre 
the public was willing to support. Figure II-6 shows total playing weeks 
on Broadway (8 performances per w^ek) since 1948. Variety starts 
reporting the figures, after a gap for World War with the previous 
l^igh point of 1, 325 playing weeks in 1947-48. From then on the number^ 
fluctuated sporadically between a high of 1, 295 in 1966 and a low of 
1,012 in 1953, unti.l the catastrophic 1972-73 season which had only 
889 playing weeks. This was followed by an immediate upturn, and 1976 
1976-77/ with 1,347 playing weeks, roughly 10,700 performances, was 
the best year on record. The present year is widely reported to be even 
better witth every Broadway theatre in operation and productions waiting 
for any vacancy. More seats have been crowded into the old theatres 
• since the previous high points of '?he''^^s, and performances are given in 
th^ summer thanks to the installation of air conditioning, so that there is 
a potential for more performances and larger audiences tTian ever before. 
What these figures seem to indicate fewer new productions but 
' record audiences is that Broaf^ay financial backers, no'doubt^^because of 
the. terribly high cost of mountiag a production, are being very careful about 
incurring risks, and going into only^a few, promising ventures. As we shall 
see in Section D of this chapter, they are using more and more material that 
has been tested in the Regional and Off-firoadway sectors. Whatever the 
reasons, despite continued business stagnation, the ills of the inner city, the 
flight of population and the rising costs of the^.tre attendance and associated 
services such as taxis and restaurants, the public is again flocking to live 
J:heatre. 
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Figure II- 6 

Broadway Total Annual Playing Weeks 
1938-1939 - 1976-1977 . 
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\ 3. Beyond Broadway ^ 

In addition to its 8. 8 million 'admissions in New York City, the 
Broadway complex reaches beyond local Broadway performance and 
supplies the rest of the coqfltry with pre-opening tryouts, traveling 
'*road^' companies of current or recent shows and special touring 
productions adapted for multi-purpose auditoriums in smaller population 
areas. the 1976-77 season, these combined activities accounted for 
approximately 14,7 million paid admissions. It is an interesting 
comparison that the ^otal sale of theatre tickets in New York City 
Broadway, off-Broadway and off-o£f Broadway combined -- was only about 
10 million. 

The country beyond New York City is also served by touring 
companies from professional non-profit theatres which last year 

accounted for approximately 1.5 million admissions. These, along with 
their parent, non-profit regional theatres and numerous small, 
professional theatres are discussed in other sections of this report. 

The modern ^*Road'^ is an ingenious three tiered network designed 
to bring live theatre to large and small population centers that have 
suitable performing space. Broadway theatre clubs which sponsor local 
performances are common, and both professional managers and unpaid 
volunteers book attractions into their, communities, selecting the kind of 
production that suits their needs. 

The first tier, in the network is compos^d^^ National Touring 
companies. These are the deluxe operations. They are l^tvish productions, 
comparable to the Broadway original, that are staged, cast and rehearsed^ 
by the original producers, often while the show is still running on 
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Broadway. They are booked mainly into the key cities for at least a 
week or for as'Long as business remains brisk. Everything travels 
cast, crew,, musicians, sets, props^aad.e^n lights if necessary. They 
now command ticket prices that sometimes equal New York prices, and 
work- against a guarantee of about 75% of capacity attendance. 

The Independent Booking Office is the chief distributor of the 
national tours. Last year they circulated 8 musicals and 9 straight plays 
for 356 playing weeks (2,848 performances) and 292 playing weeks 
(2, 335 performances) respectively. They estimate that there are about 
140 theatres in 34 states and the District of Columbia that can handle 
productions of such size and complexity. In fact, however, the number of^' 
cities that can sustain a financially viable run of the increasingly expensive 
major productions seems to be shrinking, and most of these theatres are 
used for other purposes or are not used at all. 

The second tier in the Road network is composed of Bus and Truck 
companies operating on a split week basis. During the last 10. years or so 
specially mobile operations have been developed to serve smaller population 
centers that have performance space. The sets, lights, etc., can be struck 
in 2 or 3 hours and loaded on a truck which then drives to the next booking. 

f 

A bus or two go along with" the cast and the crew. 

Theatres that can sustain at least a three-day run, or have 
less sophisticated theatrical facilities, will book a "split week^' production. 
They get a full restaging of a successful Broadway show. Production costs 
for a musical recently ran to about $500,000. The producers do their own 
booking, and get a guarantee of 50 percent or 60 percent of capacity which ma 
or may not include local expenses and advertising. Operating costs are 
roughly similar to Broadway costs. There is some saving on designers fees, 
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"royaltiff:S, and rent, but transportation costs must be built into the packages, 
and there are hotel and restaurant expenses for the personnel. 

A third tier in th«: Road- network' is the Bus and Truck companies 
doing one-night stands. Here the set is '»softer'^ than the usual one, and 
can be struck in.^an hour or two. T^e company can play in six different 
places in one week, proceeding to the next stop after the show. The 
theatre pays a straight .fee rather than a guarantee or a percentage. 

' There are important differences from the *'Road^* of the past. 
The productions themselves are still principally profit-making 
(or seeking) enterprises, but only 37 of the 309 theatres where they play 
are still privately owned. These are usually exclusively theatre houses. 
Most of the remaining houses except for some municipally renovated old 
theatres, are multi-purpose halls used for music, dance, rock attractions, 
movies, conventions, meeting and community activities, 87 are college 
or university-owned facilities, and l'^^ (60 percent) are civic centers. 
Table II-3 shows these interrelationships and gives their geographical 
dispersion. There are '*Road'* houses in 43 states of the union, a degree 
of dispersion surpassed only by the summer stock theatre and small 
grass roots theatres. 

Much of our data for estimating activity came from the Variety 
reports of box office grosses in the ''key cities" (Los Angeles, Washington, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Miami, Dallas, Cleveland, St. Louis, Wilmington and Pittsburgh) which 
include both try outs arid touring produc'tioris. While they share the same 
theatres as touring performances, tryouts take place in only a. very few 
of the theatres which are well-equipped and have established audiences. 
They are being supplanted by less expensive ways of testing audience 
reaction before an official Broadway opening. Touring operations on the 
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T4bleII-3 

Facilities Suitable for Broadway Tryouts and/or Touring Operations 



1 

< 

Region ^ 1 


Number of 

V^IVIC 

Centers 


Ca pac Ity ™^ 
(AvK. 2.640y 


Number of 
College 
Facilities 


Capacity-^ 
iAvR. 2. 525) 


Ntimbcr of 
Commercial 
Theatres 


Capacity-^ 
(AvR. 1.814) 


ToUl 
Theatres 


Total 
Capacity 


Middle Atlantic 




75.777 


11 


15.950 


7 


12.597 


47 


104. 324 


Northeast 




9.100 




6.525 


5 


8. 118 


13 


23,743 


West North Central 


16 


42. 384 


13 


21.056 


3 


7.35^ 


32 


70.799 


South Atlantic 


35 


87.017 


15 


27.821 


3 


4.900 


53 


119,738 


Mountain 


tl 


21.247 


7 


12. 150 


I 


1.814 


19 


35.211 


EUst Soutli Central 


17 


44,080 


3 


7.575 






20 


51.655 


Pacll^c 


19 


49.541 


4 


9.621 


10 


18^768 


33 


77,930 


East North Central 


34 


84.606 


17 


48.478 


' 8 


14.750 


59 


147.834 


West South Central 


ZO 




13 


34. 090 






33 


82.452 


Total 


-185 


462. 114 


87 


183,266 


37 


68. 306 


309 


713.686 

\ 



Llated below are the statea included In each region: 

Middle Atlantic ; New Jersey. New York. Pennsylvania. New York City. 
Northeast: Connecticut. Maine. Massachusetts. New Hampshire. Rhode Island. Vermont. 
West No^'th C entrah Iowa. Kansas. MlnnesoU. Missouri. Nebraska. North Dakota. South DakoU. 
South Atlantic ! Delaware. Washington. D. C. . Florida. Georgia. Maryland. N. Carolina. S. Carolina. Virginia. 

Mountain ; Arizona. Colorado. Idaho. Montana. Nevada. New Mexico. Utah. Wyoming. 
East South Central ; Alabama. Kentucky, Mississippi. Tennessee. ^ 
Pacific ; Alaska. California. Hawaii, Oregon. Washington. 
East North Central ; Illinois, Indiana. Michigan. Ohio. Wisconsin. 
West South Central ; Arkansas. Louisiana. Oklahoma. Texas* 

Thosc^not reporting capacity were calculated at average size. 

Sources- Actual 1976-77 itineraries of touring companies, records of booking agents, and interviews. The capacity of 
' many theatres comes from The National Directory for the Performing Arts and Civic Centers. 
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other hand, are increasing the combined activities shared fay a common 

audience of about 11.4 million. The 3.3 million attendances to bus and 

truck operations represent an industry that grew up during the 60' s to 

supply the demand made effective by the construction of new civic centers 

and college auditoriums.-^^ Using the 1976-77 itineraries of most of 

these productions, we estimated that there were approximately 1,600 

2 / 

perforxnances in that year. — 

Table II-3, which is a compilation of 309 facilities that are 
suitable for use by travelling companies, combines those theatres 
actually used in the 1976-77 season with supplemental lists from sources 
listed in footnote 2 of the previous page. 

-3 / 

Thomas Moore — pointed out that, "Before World War I Broadway 

existed largely to supply the Road with shows. Productions were launched 

in New York and Chicago with the intention of trying them out. After a 

relatively short run, they were sent on tour. " Moore concluded that in 

the 1960's the situation had been completely reversed, and he foresaw 

"an unhealthy future for the Road. " Indeed, Broadway-type performing 

activity outside of New York declined markedly in the 50' s and 60^ s, 

4/ 

reaching a low of 643 playing weeks by the 1964-65 season. — This is 

shown in Figure 11-7. It also shows that the trend has reversed since ^ 



1/ Estimates for attendance at bus and truck operations were made by 
assuming 80% attendance at each performance. 

2/ We wish to thank the following for their cooperation: The League of New 
^ York Theatres and Producers, Independent Booking Office, Inc. , American 
Theatre Productions, Inc., Columbia Artists, Genimi Artist Management, 
Emanuel Azenburg, and as usual. Variety , which summarizes key city 
activity. Any omissions were inadvertent. 

ZJ Thomas Moore, p. 95. 
4/ Op. cit. , p. 96. 
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1964-65, and we shall see in Chapter m that the Road is now grossing 
almost as much as Broadway. There are four reasons for the recent 
upswing in Road activity: 

• ' There is a larse market for plays that have had 
successful runs on Broadway, and the "Road'^ has 
profited from its recent resursrence. In fact, where 
previously a producer would wait until he was well into 
his Broadway run before mountine a traveline^ho;;^, 
the tendency now is to eet as many companies out on 
the road as soon as possible to help offset the 
enormous costs of Broadway production. 

• The buildine boon^ of the 1960^s created a supply of 
large, modern theatres and auditoriums where 
performances can take place. The median theatre 
built within the last 10»years has about 500 more 
seats than its earlier counterpart. They are 
considerably larerer than Broadway houses, which 
may explain their relative higher profitability. 

- • The ^^Road" industry has been expanded by the 

entry of bus and ti^ick operati^o^ and not-for-profit 
tourini? companies. 
• The public throughout the country have been educated 

to the idea of live theatre, very possibly through the 
audience building efforts of the not-for-profit regional 
theatres, and at least some cities are now willing to 
pay virtually as much as Broadway audiences for top- ""^^ 
^ flight productions Q2 

n-24 
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Figure II-7 

Road Total Annual Playing Weeks - Key Cities 
, 1948-1977 . . 
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Of particular interest among these four factors, in light of the 
persistent complaints from many producers and citizens in many- 
geographical areas that the stock of theatres is both insufficient and in a 
deteriorating condition, is the role played by th^ building boom. Before the 
building boom of the 1960's, performances took plaice in small, aging, 
privately owned theatres, often located in the decaying center of the city. 
In smaller cities they took place in movie houses, rented Masonic 
Temples, school auditorium.s, etc. The influx of federal funds for colleges 
and universities and state and local expenditures on civic centers created a 
brand new stock of large, modern theatres and multi-purpose auditoriums 
which found waiting a large, unsatiated market for live professional 
performance of popular Broadway productions. 

The managers we spoke to were unanimous in their belief that 
there is always a market for proven material usually successful 
Broadway shows while there is a scarcity of such material. They also 
maintain that hit plays which attract a mass audiehce cannot be v^ritten 

7 

to order, and that there are not enough suitable houses in operation to 
satisfy the potential demand even for this limited supply. The new 

i 

theatres built in the 60' s, which were typically funded by public 
subscriptions and municipalities, often through the leadership of the 
local Arts Council, have begun to fill this need, Incidently, space in 
civic centers is leased at prevailing market rates, and such rentals can 
be a profitable operation for the municipality. . 

As we will see in Chapters in and IV there is evidence that Koad' 
activity follows Broadway activity with a lag of about one to two years, proh 
because it takes that long to put shows on the road. From this observation, 
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it follows that such activity tends to be cyclical. Indeed, we see direct 
evidence of this in Figure II-7, which shows that Road activity has 
experienced sharp swings over the period* These observations, as we 
mentioned earlier, are for, key-city activity on which data f^re available from 
Variety > There are no comparable data on bus and truck operations. 

In sum, there has been a modest up-trend in key-city performance 
of tryouts and touring operations, starting from the mid-1960' s. This 
trend, we believe, is attributable both to the additional space that has 
become available and to increased popularity, and larger supply of proven 
Broadway shows. We do not know the extent to which additional physical 
expansion and an increased number of shows with popular appeal would 
foster further increases in activity. 

The truck and bus operations constitute a substantially new 
industry that was developed to meet the requirements of the large, multi- 
purpose performing spaces that characterize the construction of the 60' s. 
According to theatre sources, it is no longer growing to any substantial 
degree. • v 

4. Dinner Theatre • 

The dinner theatre started to expand in the early 1970' s, and is 

one of the largest sources of employment for actors, according to Actors' 

Equity. They are run for profit, often by small entrepreneurs with 

experience in- the food or theatre business, who are reluctant to disclose 

/ 

details of their operationj. Our Hata oi>the dinner theatre are the^refore 
incomplete. There seems to be an extremely high attrition rate among them, 
but after about six years, during which this industry has burgeoned, it 
remains a popular and widespread activity with many well-established 
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enterprises. We must conclu4e, therefore, that it has proved attractive 
to investors and patrons. 

Well over half the dinner theatres charge something in the $9 to 
$13 range for a full evening^s entertainment including dinner, a fully- 
staged live performance and parking. The price is very competitive, 
and profits are usually made on sales from the bar. Thei^e seems very 
little doubt that dinner theatre is attracting a new kind of audience to 
live performances. The theatrical fare is light, consisting almost 
entirely of musicals and comedies. It is a highly important new industry, 
and many of them in areas where live theatre has not previously 
flourished. . , 

We counted 67 companies who have contracts with Actors' Equity and 
61 others, listed in Shull's Dinner Theatre directory. — ^ All of them, whether 
Equity houses or not, are run for-profit. Because of the high attrition 
rate of dinner theatres, we worked with the League of New York Theatres 
and Producers to get up-to-date information. We calculated the median 
size of house as 290 seats. The average number of productions was 
10 per year. As an average attendance of about 75 percent of capacity 
is usually necessary for an operation to remain in business, we 
estimated yearly attendance as 80 percent attendance in each theatre for 
52 weeks at 6 performances per week. In most cases we had the actual 
seating capacity and annual lumber of productions, but where this was missin 
we assigned the 290 seat median house as an average seating 'capacity. 

With this reasonably conservative calculation, we arrived at an 
annual attendance for 1976-77 of almost 11. 1 million at 32,000 performances. 
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17 Dinner Theatres, a Leo Shull Publication, 136 W. 44 Street, 
" New York, NY 10036. 
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This is certainly an underestimate, as there seem to be many other local 
dinner theatres throughout the country which we could not identify. Dinner 
theatres do at least some informal swapping of successful productions and 
touring among themselves, but their productions are usually unsuitable for 
use in different types of theatres. 

There is some reason to suspect that dinner theatre is a spontaneous,' 
grass-roots effort to provide a local version of dinner and a Broadway show 
for those who live in areas .where the opportunity has not existed. Geared 
to the middle-class audience, dinner is usually served buffet style, and, 
in keeping with the modest price, fairly simple. Drinks can be purchased 
separately. The fare is almost ejcclusively Broadway musicals and 
comedies, which are often reviewed in the local press. William Gardner 
who runs the small but extremely prestigious Academy Festival Theatre 
in Lake Forest, Illinois, says, **As a theatre that is attempting to do 
the classics and more difficult modern plays, we find our audience is 
growing, and we find them coming from dinner theatre. They are people 
who left their television sets to see television stars and old-time movie 
stars in dinner theatres. If the experience of going to the theatre has 
been a pleasurable one, they will try other theatres. 

Table II-4 gives the geographic breakdown of dinner theatres. 
Interestingly enough, they are more concentrated in the south Atlantic states 
and the midwest than in the traditional theatre markets of the northeast and 
the Pacific coast an indication that they are attracting new audience for 
live performance. Slightly more than half have Actors' Equity contracts. 
Well' over half of them draw on areas with a population of less than 
1 million in a 100 mile radius, and they are usually located on the fringe 
of a city or in its suburbs. 
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Table 11-4 
Dinner Theatres - All U'. S. - 1977 





Number c 


£ Theatres 




Annual 












Xpnual 






Region ^ 


With Equity 
Contracts 


Without Equity 
Contracts 


Niimber of 
Pe rformances 


'Number of 
Productions 


Total 
Caoacity 


Attendance 


Middle AtUntic 


7 


12 


4, 750 


190 


5, 155 


1,286,688 


Northeast 


6 


5 


2,750 


llO 


5,649 


1,409,989 


We«t North Central 


9 


Z 


2, 750 


llO 


4, 094 


1,021,862 


South AtUntic 


15 


20 


8,750 


350 


10, 434 


2,604,326 


Mountain 


6 


• 5 


2,750 


llO 


3,557 


887,826 


East South Central 


I 


6 


1,750 


70 


2,201 


549,369 


Pacific 


5 


2 


1,750 


70 


2,429 


606,278 


East North Central 


11 


4 


3, 750 


150 


5,864 


l,463-,653 


West South Central 


7 


5 


3,000 


120 


5,223 


I, 303,660 


Total 


67 


61 


32, 000 


1,280 


44,606 


11, 133,651 



1/ Listed below are the states included in each region: 

Middle Atlantic ; New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Northeast ; Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont* 
West North Central ; Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
South Atlantic ; Delaware, Washington, D. C. , Florida, Georgia, Maryland, N. Carolina, S. Carolina, Virginia 
W. Virginia. 

Mountain ; Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming* 
East South Central: Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee* 
Pacific ; Alaska, California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington. 
East North Central ; Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
West South Central ; Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Sources; Actors' Equity Association, Shull's Dinner Theatres , and interviews. 
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A large dinner theatre hires 50 to 60 part-time people, many of 
them students, as technicians, actors, waiters, etc. In addition to the 
usual restaurant staff, a dinner theatre requires 2 to 4 additional full-time 
people at the box office. They are open all year and operate an average of 
6 nights per week. j 

5, Summer Theatre 

Americans seem to like to attend the theatre in the summer. We 
i estimate that there were over 13 million paid admissions to purely summer 
enterprises in the 1976-77 season. 

A variety of purposes are served iV^^^^^^i^^r stock. Aside from 
its function of selling entertainment, it is traditionally the area in which 
neophyte actors and other theatrical professionals get experience and 
credits. Scattered ^^benefits'* studies indicate that summer theatrical 
activity contributes to the economies of surrounding areas, and the large 
musical tents and other theatres in resort areas, many of them profitable 
enterprises, do a thriving business. 

Summer theatre is found in almost 400 locations on college 
campuses, in huge outdgor facilities in l^rge cities, at historical sites 
arid religious centers, and serving summer resorts — virtually every 
corner of the country. The fare ranges from classical and avant garde 
drama on college campu'ses'^through the 14 or so Shakespeare festivals, 

to touring packaged productions of older Broadway plays starring 

) 

television personalirties and movie stars, and includes an absolute deluge 
of that indigenous American art*torm -- musical theatre. We will discuss 
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summer theatres, in general, and t^a single out musical theatre arenas, 
tents, and outdoor theatres seating 1,000 or over, and historical and 
religious pageants for special attention. 

a. General Summ.er Stock 

There are 63 theatres that have summer stock contracts wi1;h 
Actors' Equity. Beside^^ these, it is difficult to find information on the 
number of such theatres, their geographical distribution, size, profession* 
alism, and level of activity. There are, however, two handbooks that are 
published as guides for those seeking summer employment, from which we 
could extract a good deal of information.—^ Using these sources, and 
through interview data with various theatres, we compiled the data 
summarized in Table 11-5, v/hich, while no doubt incomplete, are at least 
an indication. of surmner stock activity throughout the country. We found 
310 theatres in this category, and t^ey were attended by almost 5 million 
people in the 19>76-77 season. 

' dnly about 20 percent of the total number of summer stock theatres 
have contracts with Actors' Equity, and many of these ^re operated for 
profit. Less than half of the others gave information on salaries, and only a 
third of those giving such information said that they pay th^^ participants 
something. There is an ample supnly of young would-be professionals 
willing to work for nothing or very/little, as such experience is virtually 
.required to join Actors' Equity and enter the profession. 

Close to half of the summer theatre's are based at colleges and 
universities. Some of them operate as classes for advanced students and 



1^/ Summer Theatres , a Leo Shull Publication, and 1977 Summer Theatre 
Directory , American Theatre Association, Inc., Washii;igton, D. C. 
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actually charge tuition. Others provide a Large range of theatre from 
fully professional to resident groups built around one or two members of 
Actors' Equity. Another ZJd percent are a wide assortment of non-profit 
theatres ranging from highly professional, respected companies to 
teenage summer schools. About an equal number are for-profit theatres, 
many of which mount few or none of their own productions, but present 10 
to .12 one-week runs of specially packaged traveling productions of old 
Broadway shows, often with a television personality or a mx)yie star 
as a drawing card. The rest proved too dificult to categorize. 
Because of prohibitive costs, there are very few for-profit summer 
theatres left that stage their own productions, although inany do^a^t Least 
one per^season. 

Table II-5 gives the geographical distribution of these theatres. 
As is to be expected, college theatre is strong almost everywhere," and 
theatres without academic affiliation are concentrated in the resort areas 
of the east coast and the north central states. There are summer-stock 
theatres in 48 of the 50 states. 

b. Summer Musical Theatre 

* 

Musical tl^eatre is a purely Americ,an art form. It is our most 
popular cultural export, with plays like '^Godspell, " "Hair, and "Fiddler 
on the Roof" having been performed in many languages in many countries. 
Yet it is not highly respected at home. Tom Hughes, the impressario of 
Dallas Summer Musicals, Inc., a municipal outdoor musical theatre 
distinguished for its splendid productions and the fact that it plays to 
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V Table^lI-5 
Summer Stock Coippanies 



R«Xlon 



i/ 



No. o£ 
ColUs« 
Spoaior«d 



MiddU Atlantic 
Northaatt 

Woat North Central 
South Atlantic 
MountalA 

Eaat South Central 
Pa<:Ulc 

Eait North Central 
Weat South Central 



Total 



No. or 
Non- 
Proat 
Companiei 



21 
15 
21 
20 
12 

4 
II 
29 

7 



UO 



U 
17 
'4 
12 
I 
I 
6 
9 



64 



No. of 
Com* 
m«rclal 

ompa 



No. o£ 
Oth«r 

nt«p|CompanUi 



22 
16 
4 
I 

S 

I 

16 



65 



ToUl No. 
Sunun«r 
Stock 
Comoantt 



II 
II 

2 
I 
6 
3 
2 
5 



41 



jC 



68 
59 
31 
34 
24 

8 
20 
59 

7 



ToUl 
Capacity 

All 
omDant«) 



Eatlmated 
Attandanc 



310 



35.342 
22,822 
12.783 
21.726 
9.172 
3.725 
7.219 
25.048 
2.850 



140.687 



No. oi 
Equity 
«jCompanUi 



1.236.970 
798.770 
447.405 
760.410 
321.020 
130.375 
25^,665 
876.680 
99. 750 



4.924.045 



Equity 
Companiei 



19 
20 
I 
6 
2 
I 
I 

13 



63 



28 
34 

15 
8 



.03 



. 13 
.5 



22 



l/^^«laUd balow ara tha aUtci includad In each raglonj 

Middle Atlantic : New Jartey. New York. Pennaylvanla. New York City. 
Nortliaast : Co^actlcut. Maine. Ma.iachuiitti. Naw Hampihlra. Rhode liUnd. y«"?<»°»' . . 
Wes t Mort h Central ! Iowa. Kantat. MlnneioU. Mliiourl. Nebraika. North ^kota. South DakoU. . . 

^ South Atlantic : liaia ware. Waahlngton. D. C. . Florida. Georgia. Maryland. N. Carolina. S. Carolina. Virginia. 

Mountain : ArU^. ^ZoX^Xko, Idaho. Montana. Nevada. New Mexico. UUh. Wyoming. 

Eaat South Central : AUbama. Kentucky, Mlaalaalppl. Tenneaaee. 

Pacific ; Alaaka. California. HawaU. Oregpn. Waahington. 

Eaat North Central : Ullnola. Indiana. Michigan. Ohio.' Wlaconaln. 

Weat South <!!entral : Arkanaaa. Loulalana. Oklahoma. Texaa. - 

Sourceaj Actora' Equity Aaaoclatlon. Shull'a Summer Stock and the ATA SUmmer Theatre Directory. 





about 200, 000 people per season, reports resignedly that in a recent 
reorganization of civic services he looked in vain for his organization 
under '^cultural activities, " and found it instead listed under "parks and 
recreation." Musical theatre, however, is evidently beloved by the 
people about 6.6 million of whom attended performances in 30 such 
large summer theatres last season. ' ' - ' ' 

We found 30 theatres that have over 1, 000 seats and devote 
themselves to musical theatre. The largest is the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera which sells out its 11,475 seat outdoor proscenium theatre completely 
once or twice a year. About a half dozen of the^^'*"*'^ 



theatres of the midwest, are non,-p 
citizens who act asl^^pantors. B 



and the guarantors are seldom called upocT to contribute financial suppoT 

There are two privately owned and operated chains the John 
Kenley players in Ohio and Music Fair Enterprises in the middle Atlantic 
region. Most of the others are privately run summer musical theatres. A 
new non-profit, 3,000 seat facility v;nLll open next season in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

The season is typically 10-12 weeks, except for the 4 Music Fair 
hardtops which run 40 weeks each. Virtually all are full Actors' Equity 
operations. Ticket prices are surprisingly low, from $2 to $12 or $13. 
' Most of the houses keep under $10 top, and John Kenley charges only $4. 95 
per head. 

Most places do some -production, at least occasionally,.,^a|id they 
^ all construct their own scenery locally. Prices range from $1 million for 
a production equal to Broadway on a proscenium stage to $500, 000 or 
$600, 000 in an arena stage. Running costs are about $20, 000 to $30, 000 
per week, and there is almost always a star heading the cast. There is a 
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good deal of sharing of productions among these companies, although sets 
are not exchanged. Only the company travels. Music Fair Enterprises 
estimates that a production can last anything between two weeks*^for the 
occasional failure to two years, and have on occasion, brought popular 
attractions to Broadway. 

This type of aper^tion is interesting for several Reasons. It can 
be profitable, no doubt because of the huge facilities in which performances - 
are given. The municipal mu'sical theatre houses are old established 
community services about as grass roots as theatre gets. The whole 
ODerati/>n would languish without a constant supply of new material from 
Broadway, but productions are always mounted outside of New York City. 
Typically, the musical tent casts in New York, Chicago, California or 
locally, builds its own sets, markets its own products, and attracts 

4 

visitors, thus passing on many economic benefits to their communities. 

Table II-6 gives details of their size and distribution, which is 
-mainly in summer resorts of^^the northeast and t^e midwest. It is 
particularly interesting that they are able to serve so large an audience 
in what is essentially a short, summer operation. Unlike many of the 
other estimates of audience and activity in this chapter, this one is based 
almost completely on actual attendance figures. 

c. Outdoor Amphitheatres -' Historical and Religious 

Pageatits 

There are about 53 large amphitheatres performing a single great 
pageant which plays every night. The subject is historical drama on 
local themes, or something winch sounds startling, like the medieval 
passion play. . ■ . . ' ■ \ 
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Table n-6 

- Short Season sj^usical Theatres with Seating Capacities 
Over 1,000 (Outdoor Arenas, Tents and Hardtops)-l977 



\ 



* 


Number o£ 
Facilities 


Length of Seasons- 
Upper and 
Lower Bounds 


rsumoer ox 
Performances 


Total 
Capacity 


Estimated 
Attendance 


Middle Atlantic 


7, 


10-40 


978 


22, 748^^ 


2,2^9,529 


Northeast 


7 


9 


478 


15,581 


588,508 


West North Centra.1 


2 


10 


134 


19.333 


903,507 


South AtUtiklc 


4 


4-40 


720 


12, 172 


1,510,352 


- Mountain 












East South Central 












Pacific 


I 


13 


78 


3,000 


117,000 


East North Central 


7 


11 


575 


20, 160 


917,422 


West South Central 


Z 


11 


144 


5,216 


254,480 


Totil 


30 




3, 100 


98,210 • 


6,580,098 



1/ Listed below are the states included in each region: 

Middle Atlantic ; New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, New York City, 

North east ; Conaecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

West No rth Central ! Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, ^ 
South Atlantic : DeTaware, Washington, D. C. , Florida, Georgia, Maryland, N. Carolina, S. Carolina, Virginia, 
■ W. Virginia. 

Mountain ; Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming. 

kast iSouth Central: Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 

Pacific: Alaska, California, HawaU, Oregon, Washington. 

±ast North Central ; IlUnois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

West Soutk Central : Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Sources; ^Actors' 'Equity Associati^ and interviews. 




The Institute of Outdoor Drama^(IOD) gives det?.iled information 
on 40 such theatres. In 1976-77 (the previous year for 2 cases where 
current attendance figures were not yet availabLe) the theatres presented 
an average of 51 performances each, and the audience numbered a total 
of 1, 714, 963 people. 

We added to this category 13 Shakespeare Festivals in 11 states 
(Te^xas and Califoroia have two each), which operate in the summer. We 
did not have enough data to estimate their activities/^d attendance. 

\ 

6. Off- Broadway 

Technically, Off-Broadway covers 25 or 30 houses in Manhattan 
outside of the theatre district with seating capacities under 30Q, which 
operate under Actors' Equity Off-Broadway contracts. Like Broadway, 
it has been traditionally defined in terms of real estate rather than on a 
resident basis, and th^eatres are available for indeterminate runs. 

Off-Broadway is rtxijonger a significant arena. In 1975-76, the 
last year for which we have /figures, 46 productions were staged under 
this contract in two dozen different houses, but 23 were from non-profit 
resident theatres which have their main stages elsewhere in the city. 
Another 10 were staged by commercial producers. At least three successes 
from previous years continued their runs in 1975-76 -- ^'Godspell, which 
closed after 2, 118 performance's, "Hot I Baltimore, " and the long- running 
"Fantastiks, " On the not-for-piofit side, the New York Shakespeare 
Festival's "For Colored Girls" moved to Broadway, and the Chelsea 
Theatre's "Vanities" settled down on off-Broadway for a long and 
successful run. Many other productions have disappeared after a performanc 
or two7"leaving no trace in the record books. 
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In comparison with Broadway, costs on off-Broadway are lower, 
salaries are lower, the risk is smaller, and the potential financial return 
is smalj^r. Off-Broadway does, however, bestow some of the glamour 

of a Broadway run. « 

There has been much discussion of the reasons for the rise aad 
precipitous decline of off-Broadway. The movement probably began in 
1952 when the New York Times reviewed Circle in the Square's production 
of "Summer and Smoke" at a small theatre in Sheridan Square, and 
focused public attention on the exciting work that was being done away from 

Broadway. , 

Stuart Little writes, "Off-Broadway is defined by the variety of 
its uses. It is a showcase for new actors and directors, a place where 
new talent can be discovered. It is a place to revive Broadway failures and 
restore the ^e|)utatiori''s' of playwrights who may have been ilU»«*^'e4-j^the 
regtiUr commercial theater. It provides the means of encouraging the 
arowth of theaters that exist in time and so^engage the loyalties ^f talented 
professions that they can develop continuity of production and a confestent 
artistic policy. " 

A dozen years later, under pressures on all sides to maximize 
returns, inflation, and invasion" by traditional theatre elements, production 
costs had risen from $1, 500 to $15, 000 and weekly operating costs had 
tripled, going.from $1, 000 to $3, 200. The widely criticized Actors' 
Equity contract which raised the off-Broadway minimum from $50 to $60 



1/ Litttle, Stuart W. , Off-Broadway, the Prophetic Theatre. 
2/. Ibid. , p. 229 
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per week fnay have been the Last straw, but the.tiny theatres cbuld no 
longer" support the burden of escalated costs. In 1964, activity .on off- 
Broadway started to decline, and the contract has now become a convenient 
catch-all. 

What about the functions outlined by Stuart Little? They have 
found a new home on off-off Broadway (see below) where the same economic 
battle is being waged. 

7. Not-for>Profit Theatres with Budgets Under $250, OOP 

This category of small budget theatres is the taproot of American, 
professional theatre, providing Life, energy and sustenance to the entire 
complex. It is the arena 'where aspiring professionals are. trainee^ and 
seasoned, where many excellent small theatres feel conifortable, a 
laboratory situation for the most experimental, innovative and respected 
minds in theatre, a place where minority cultures and special interest 
groups Blacks, Chicanos, women, ethnic groups — can dramatize 
their aspirations and develop their cultures at a low-co3t theatre which 
the old and the poor can afford. It is different from community and school 
theatre in that participation is seldom an avocation, but a major commit- 
ment in the lives of those who pursue it. Neither does it have the 
transitory quality of summer stock. Those who work in the professionally 
oriented small theatre, while many of them must make their Livings else- 
where, are dedicated primarily to the pursuit of artistic goals. 

While the funqiiAtfa of small theatre listed above often involve the 
use of theatre to serve social or political ends, it would be wrong to 
conclude that this category does not include "real" theatre in every sense of 
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f ... 
the word. It- is a part of this segment that is discussed in scholarly 
journals and represents the U.S. at international festivals. While 
audiences are typically small, they are often composed of other professiona 
who can adapt and popularize the innovations they have come to see. New 
plays, and innovations in direction, lighting, staging and performance caa 
be tested with- very little risk. Also, it is often engrossing theatre, and 
there are those who attend for the sake of the theatrical experience. 

The work of tracing these theatres was simplified by the fact 
that it is virtually all a non-profit operation, andjnost organizations have 
at least applied for some sort of state or federal assistance. — We have 
traced such theatres in the United States using the records of the Theatre 
Communications Group, Alternative Theatre , Grassroot s Alternate^ Roots 
Directory , records of the National Endowment for the Arts, New York 
State Council and the Ford Foundation, and participants in the New York 
Theatre Development Fund (TDF) voucher program and its spin-offs in 
Buffalo, Boston and Chicago. The 208 small New York theatres accepted 
for inclusion in the TDF voucher program, which requires "professional 
aspiration, " virtually define off-off Broadway. The other two important 
concentrations of about 50 each are in California (with two centers in 
LoT Angeles knd the Bay Area) ahd Chicago, both beginning to challenge 
the supremacy of New York in both for-profit and non-profit theatre 
and as the casting and production centers for the entire country. 



1/ W-e have relied to some extent on the work of Jennifer Webster who 
is studying the contribution of these theatres for the Ford Foundation. 
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Altogether we have located 620 small theatres in 50 states and 
Puerto Rico; the „geographic distribution of these theatres is shown in 
Table 11-7, Below we discuss briefly those theatres located la New York 

and Los Angeles, which have", been the subject of other studies. 

'.'■ft 

a. Off-Off-S^rpadway 

The heart of the small theatre movement is. still in New York City, 
and its 200, odd theatres form^the internationally known off-off Broadway 
theatre. - 
■ , In 1974 the Theatre Development Fund authorized a feasibility 

study of its ne\^.^iyoucher program which was designed for the type of 

theatre. Reliable performance and attendance figures were gathered 

. V 

for about a quarter of the off -off Broadway, Black and Spanish speaking 
theatres that were eligible for inclusion. In the 1973*74 season the 

median theatre was 100 seats, it had 6 productions per year, 95 performances, 

( 

and a yearly attendance of 8,230. 

Only a few of these theatres have operated over a long period of 
time, but in 1974 the^e was an enormous mortality among them because 
of a squeeze caused by inftation and limitations on box office prices required . 



1/ MATHEMATICA, Inc., The Off-Off Broadway Theatre and Its Funding. 
(1974), unpublished. 
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Table n-7 

Not-for- Profit Theatre with Budget of Under 
$250, 000 Per Year, By Region 



Region 



Nximber of Theatres 



Middle Atlantic 
Northeast 

West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East North Central 
West South Central 
Mountain^ \, . . ; 
<East South Central^^;u 
Pacific 
Puerto Rico 



272 
35 
24 
64 
69 
25 
27 
17' 
86 
1 



Total 



620 



Listed below are the sta.tes Included In each region: 

Middle Atlantic ; New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania., New York City. 
Northeast ; Connectleat, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rho4«.IsUnd, Vermont, 
West North Central ; low*, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska," North Dakota., South Dakot*. 
South Atlantic ; Delaware, Washington, D. C. , Florida, Georgia, Maryland, N. Carolina, S. Carolina, Virginia, 
W. Virginia. 

MounUin ; Arizona., Colorado, Idaho, Montina, Nevada, New Mejdco, ,UUh, Wyoming. 
East South Central ; Alabama, Kentucky, Mis sis-sippi, Tennessee* ~ „ . 

Pacific: Alaska, California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington. 
East North Central ; Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
West South Central; Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 



HI 
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by Actors' Equity. New theatres have sprung up to fill their place, and 
TDF now con3iders 208 different small theatres eligible for voucher 
payments (see Chapter VI). Since its inception, the number of participants 
has been: 

1972- 73 - 81 

1973- 74 - 127, ^ ^ 

1974- 75 ^ - 208 

1975- 76 - - 192 ' ^ , 

1976- 77 - 206 

If we make the (unsubstantiated) assumption that each theatre 
still plays to the median audience of about 8, 000 per year, we get a total 
audience in New York of 1. 7 million for off-off Broadway, Black and 
Spanish speaking theatre. 

It will be seen from Figures II-8 and II-9 ^ that this sector of New 
York theatre is a significant contributor of material to the for-profit^^^^^^^^j^ 
stage. ^It is also the largest showcase for new plays in .the country. ^ 

b. Los Angeles 

In California, Professor John Cauble of the University of California 

at Los Angeles reported on theatres ^^ith seating capacity less than 99 which 

2 / 

had had Actors^ Equity requirements waived in 1972.— At that time Actors' 
Equity made it economically possible for these theatres to hire professional 
actors. Since then the number of theatres of this size has doubled, from 
27 to 54. The number of productions has more than tripled, as has the 
number of plays produced by each unit. The average length of a season 
is 22. 3 weeks, or 75 nights a year. Th^jy^op^ rated at 59 percent of 

y See pages 11-57 and 11-58 below. 

Zf Cawble, John^Equity Waiver Theatres, " a Report, University of 
O California, Lo^ Ang^eles, September, 1976, unpublished. 
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capacity last year, or an average audience of 47 per nigKt. .Xhe approximate 
calculations suggest a total audience in California of 190, 000 for this type 
of theatre. ' 

8. Black and Chicano Theatres ^ 

One of the incredibl^ pages of theatre history must be the develop- 
ment of the Black and Chicano theatre movement represented by The Black 
Theatre Alliance (BTA) during the 1960's and 1970's. The rise of Black 
consciousness, financial support from foundations, industry and 
the New York State Council on the Arts, and the emergence of several 
gifted Black playwrights all coalesced to spawn a welter of training 
programs, workshops, professional companies and community and street, 
theatres run by Blacks, dealing with Black themes, and Appealing mainly 
to Blafck audiences. This movement is entirely separate from the * 
contributions of a large nurnber of Black producers, performers, musicians, 
etc. , who work in the mainstream of American theatre. 

Chicano theatre operates mainly in California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, and is -allied with the BTA. It is more rural in character. 

In the late 1960's the Black Theatre movement carried oh a 
vigorous andviiovel audience development prograi^ organizing theatre 
clubs in the tri-state area ar6und New York as well as the City itself, 
"outing'* clubs which offered a night of dinner, theatre, and a once-a- 
year birthday borii^s^Ji^ each member, ^arid price incentives which 
utilized the Theatre Development Fun'^ voucKer progra^rtn. 
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At the present time there is a full-scale regional theatre, the 

Negro Ensemble Company in New York, which offers productions on 

black themes', and the latest BTA directory lists 106 companies in 

25 states and the District^ of Columbia, 

A recent study of 25 representative companies gave their average 

2/ 

age^ as 9. 56 years (range 4 to 25 years old).— The average seating 

capacity*of the 25 theatres was 355, and the average theatre produced 

9. 65 plays per year. These figures are Aot included in our summary 

f 

table as many of the theatres are counted in other categories. 

A visible contribution of the Black Theatre movement to American 
theatre has been the development of a Black audience which also attends 
standard theatrical productions. Much amateur performance activity is 
^Iso reported in Black schools, using Broadway plays with Black themes, 
e. g: , ^'Purlie Victorious^' is a very popular vehicle. 




Children's^ Women's, Ethnic, Native Ame'rifcan and * 
Street Theatre / 

a. Children's Theatre 



There is a small association of the major producers of children's 
theatre whose members can be counted on one's fingers. There is, 
however, an immense amounJ^Oi^heatre for children. Regional theatres, 
summer stock companies, and a whole gamut of small theatres produce 
special plays for in-house presentation or schofii touring. These audiences 
have not been counted in our tables, and it is impossible to estimate the 



y Black Theatre, a Resource Directory, Black Theatre]Alliance. 

11 Dr. John M. CJoering and Terry Williams, Black Theattre and Dance 
^ i(i New York: A Study of the Black Theatre Alliance, Aug. 31, 1977 

(unpublished). 
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^e^^tt^of^t^^ theatre. It is certainly very large, and may well 

have had an important part in developing the burgeoning audiences for 
theatre that we have today. 

b. Women^s Theatre 

Women work both in the inainstream of American theatre and 
theatrical activity dealing with the themes of the women's liberation move- 
ment. Women are represented among the most successful regional and 
off-Broadway producers. Some, like Zelda Fichandler, Vinnette Carroll 
and Ellen Stewart, have made their mark on both non-profit and for-profit 

theatre. % 

The special interest womda's theatre is fragmented and has a high 
attrition rate, although it- persists throughout the country. Its special 
problem is the one that be*sets women's organizations generally the 
reluctance of fundikg agencies to support them even at the' level of other 
special interest groups. 

The movement was prjDbably started seven years ago when Lynn 
Laredo, formerly with the Open Theatre, p^roduced "It's All Right to be 
a Woman. " This was a production based on the participants' own 
experience, and was played hundreds of times to audiences of women. 

At the present time there are probiibly about 15 women's theatres 
in New York City including the Woman Rite Theatre in its sixth year. New 
York Fen^ist Theatre Troup, Women's Theatre Company and Spiderwoman. 
' It is estimated that there'is a total of 100 such theatres throughout the 
U-nited States. They are often collectives, producing a small nui^iber of 
plays based on^t^^eir own material, have a lifespan of three to four years^^ 
and play to dommuaities of women. ' 

o . * or 
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Ethnic Theatre 

Because of the Language difficulty, much of ethnic activity is confined 

to music and dance. ^ Even the ^o^ice-great Yiddish Theatre in New York City, 

from which sprang famous directors, hit songs and movde actors whose 

names were household words, is reduced to a production or two per year, 

not always professional. The exception is ffispanic theatre, which, 

according to the New York Cultural Council, has 30 different groups in that 
city. 

There is a compilation of ethnic theatre in New York City prepared 
by Sy Syna in February 1976. He. finds no less than 75 d^^ama groups 
.representing 16 different ethnic groups operating side by aide in the 
City. "If we admit solo artists performing dance-dramas,ythe total 
rises to 90, and with dance and music groups included, the grand total 
is approximately 150, And there may be more!" 

The problem of performing in a foreign language is attacked in 
various wa^g^s. , Some groups preserve a traditional art and, as in the 
case of traditional Peking Opera, perform in the original language in the 
traditional way. The Theatre of Russian American Youth performs 
translations into Russian of, say, "Charley's Aunt." Many Hispanic 
theatres play in Spanish and English on alternate nights. Some mix 

languages, an approach that must have reached a |iigh point when the 

Chinese GroufD at La Mama presented "Midsummer Night's Dream" with 
the actors speaking either Chinese or English depending on their fluency. 
The Chinese Opera Club^ which performs in Mandarin, hal^been succesafi^ 

i/ Wisdom's Child , February 23, 1976 issnex;iEfRnic Theatre Flowers 
in New York, " Sy Syna, pp. 8, 10 and ll^, 
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th subtifles' flashed on ar screen. Some ethnic groups like the Irish Rebel 
Theatre and the Jewish Repertory Company work only in English. 

Native American Theatre 

At last Teport there were approximately 9 native American theatrical 
enterprises which are concerned with Indian problems and culture. They 
operate mostly in the Southwest (Arizona, California, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma), but there is also some activity in New York, Illinois and 
Seattle, Washington, 

Part of the turbulence of the theatre in the 60's spilled out into the 
streets and parks, and impromptu and scheduled performances and street 
-festivals brought dramatized social messages to the communities,—^ 
Practitioners ranged from the internationally-known Bread and Puppet ^ 
theatre which fashioned grand papier-mache masks and baked bread to 
share with its audience in the streets of Coney Island, to community 
designed and performed presentations. Eventually, the movement came to 
be defined as community originated,^street activity. It is represented by 
the Alliance for American Street Theatre, 

^ Funding has fallen off in the l^^s, but the Alliance still/coun4:s a 
inembership of over 200 organizations, many of which have operating 
conventional theatres, and interested individuals," mostly in New York City. 

10, School and Community Theatre 

I 

Amateur theatre — liv^^rformance by non-professionals for , 
local presentation consists of school dramatic groups and local community 



1/ For a fuller description see tjie Wall Street Journal, August 28, 1972. 
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theatra. groups. Virtually all the plays 'presented are popular Broadway 
shows of previous years or plays from the classical repertoire. 

The estimates of activity and attendance given in Table II-8 are 
based on iaformation from Abbott Van Nostrayi^of the Samuel French 
Company. Their actual records of royalty payments, which are" required 
for virtually every public performance, are far too^voluminous to be of 
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practical use, but Mr. Van Nostrand was kind enough to 
estimates of amateur activity based on his long experi^ce. Despite the 
vast numbers of performances an^ attendances involved, these figures 
are certainly on the low side. Using some semi- informed guesswork, we 
have made estimates of the size of the annual, nationwide audience based 
on those estimates, by making highly .conservative assumptions as to the 
number of people attending each performance of school and coinmunity 
theatre. 



Table n- 8 

Activity and Attendance -- all 
School and Community Theatres 



Theatre 
Type 


Est. Size 

Avg. 
Audience 


No. 

Theatres 


Avg. No. 

Productions 
Per Year 


Avg. No. 
Perform- 
ances Per 
Year 


Total Per- 
formances 

all 
Theatres 


Total ! 
Attendance 1 
all 
Theatres 


Community 


150 


2500 


3 


18 


45,000 


6,750, 000 1 


College 


300 


2500 


) 3 


' 12 


30, 000 


9, 000, 000 J 


High School 


300 


30, 000 

i 


1 


5 


150,000 ■ 


45, 000, 000 1 
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We also checked our estimate of the number of community theatres 
with the president an4 past president of the American Theatre Association 
(formerly the American Educational Theatre Association), and were 
reinforced in the view that our estimate of 2, 500 is most conservative. 

Community theatres charge between $2 and $5 for a ticket. 
School admissions range from nothing to $3 or $4. What is important 
is not the economic effect- -although even that is felt locaUy by restaurants 
and local firms supplying materials for sets, props and costumes --but 
that so many mUlions of Americans, year after year, feel the desire to 
expend great amounts of energy in creating a live performance, and 
that so many millions more support their efforts.' 

This does not mean, of course, that 60, 750,000 people attend 
amateur theatre. We can assume that many individuals attend more than one 
performance in a given year in any one institution, maiang the number 
of individuals only about 25 or SOmiUion. . 

# • • 

C. Additional Indicators of Theatre Activity 

The data we examined in the preceding section give information 
on the levels and" trends of-activities indifferent segments of the theatre. 
A few other indicators have come to our attention which cast some light 
on a miscellany of subjects, and they are grouped here only for 
' convenience. 

1. Summer Theatres - Growth Since 1969 

' L.eo Shull has been publishing a summer theatre directory for 40 
years. A short sampling reveals that simply by adding the entries for the * 
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relevant years, we got the following view of growth in this area: 





1969 


1971 


1973 


1975 


1977 


% Increase 


Companies 


269 


217 


244 


318 


301 


11% 


States 


34 


38 


41 


44 


45 


32% 



While there has been a modest increase in the number of summer theatres 
we can trace since 196^9, their activity has spread to almost eatery state 
of the union. 



2. Number of Plays Available for Use 

The companies which handle royalty payments, particularly Samuel 
French Company^ Brandt and Brandt, Music Theatre International and the 
Rogers and Hammerstein Memorial Library, maintain a list ^o^ properties' 
available for use by afmateur and professional groups. They list only plays 
that are still in demand. Estimated number of plays listed in these sources 
are shown below in^Table £[-9. ^ 

Table n-9 

Number of Plays Available for Use by Performance Group 



Year 


Nujnber of Titles in 
Samuel French Catalogue 


Number of Titles Listed 
by Other Firms 


1937 
1954 


3900 . 
3-950 / 




1963 


2700 




1966 


2500 




1974 


3000 




1977 


•3200 


* 


1978' 


3950 


200 
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Source: Samuel French Basic Catalogue of Pl^cys, various years 
~ (number , of titles estimated) and telephone reports. 
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3. New Plays by New Authors 

There is a steady demand for new and proven plays and. musicals. 
One indication of the health of the theatre is certainly the degree to which 
it can satisfy this voracious demand. 

Naturally, each play written cannot be a^opular succesi, but the 
only way this will occur is when writers feel it worth their while to 
develop their skills and talents over a period of years. The last decade ^ 
has seen a veritable explosion in the performance of new plays. 

We will not try to explain the reasons for this growth, but certainly 
the Rockefeller Foundation's efforts and the Office for Advanced Drama 
y Research at the University of Minnesota, Rockefeller Foundation, 

O'Neill Center, and the Ford Foundation's New American Plays Program, 
which by May 1, 1977, had helped defray production expenses for 88 new 
plays have been catalysts. The other long-term effort has been the 
proliferation in the non-profit theatre of workshops, staged studio performances y 
and programs designed to encourage and aid the fledgling dramatist. A 
beginning playwright, from the 60's on, could get his plays read, criticized 
and performed, either for the general audience or for other professionals. 

The National Endowment for ?he Arts reports that in the 1976-77 
season, the large' professional companies applying to the program had 
produced an average of about two new plays each. The small professional 
theatre companies averaged nearly three new plays each, some oi*them with 
conventional scripts and others performance-pieces developed on a colfabor- 

ative basis by the companies. 

/V Donald Fowle, of the New York Public Library, has' kept records of 
a large number of new |)lays produced throughout the country, including 
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college and amateur theatre, for 10 years. While there seem to be 
various omissions outside of New York, his figures indicate thaf the 
numbg^^-rjf^w plays produced has more than doubled since 1969. While 
^tivity is increasing throughout the country. New York continues t<> be ^ 
the main location where new material is presented>H<aving over half 
the total. Also interesting are the large number of theatres involved. 
Each one mentioned presented an average of 2. 75 new plays in 1977. 

D. Relationships Between the For-^Profit and Nof-for->P rofit Theatre 

Jn the preceding sections of this chapter, and to some extent in the 
other chapters of this report, we have organized our discussion and analysis 
around specific types of theatre. We have emphasized particularly the distinc- 
tion between for-profit and not-for-profit theatre. This organization may 
leave the impression that each operates in isolation from the others. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. To^dispell this misconception, 
e examine bri efly some information in this section which shows some 
X of the r^tionships among different types of theatre. The information 
we will examine shows quite clearly that there a great deal of 
sharing ^f facilities, works, anS personnel in the theatre today. ' 

We have emphasized in Section B that the artistic objectives of 
thj^ theatre in America are diverse. This means that there is a great , 

4al of variety in the kind of material developed and produced in the 
theatre. Yet there is also quite a'bit of sharing of mater>aa (^Ibeit 
sometimes treated differently) as between theatres that have adopted 
different approaches to theatre. . j 

One indicator of this sharing of material is pi;^vided by data/^n 
the number of productions playing on Broadway that were first produced * 
^ elsewhere. These data ar^ shown in Figures 11-8 and II-9 below. 
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which re^r^rj^pfe«tively theVsercentage of plays and musicals 
playing on Broadway that we^ first produced abroad, in regional 
theatres, or in New york off-Broadway. These figures.show that 
over the years, the percentage of shows playing on Broadway that 
were first produced elsewhere has ranged between 15 and 60 percent. 

Other data show that many play^ produc^ in the not;for-profit 
theatre had theiT first productions on BroadwayJ ^Table 11-10 reports 
the percentage of productions by fifteen well-Wown not-for-profit^ 
theatres (over the period November 1976 fe<5^ctober 1977) that were 
first produced on Broadway. This table shows that approximately 
45 percent of^the productions at these not-for-profit theatres during 
the 1976 season were first produced on Broadway. 

To be sure, these statistics focus on segments of the theatre 
where there is a relatively great sharing. If we examined the producing 
activities of theatres whose objectives were almost wholely experimental 
^d compared them With the Broadway theatre, we would find much less 
commonality. Iffonetheless, it is probably fair to say that sharing 
is the norm, and that works and personnel routinely cross the boundary 
between for-profit and not-for-profit theatre activity. Tax exempt, 
n^-profit productions sometimes (this is still the exception) move to 
a Broadway stage for a Broadway run, and use the proJ^fs to subsidize 
^ their ongoing activities. Fort.profit road companies of Broadway 
shows play to millions of people In theatres belonging overwhelmingly 
to local governments^ .and to non-profit institutions. It has become 
common for-.both profit and not-for-profit theatres to put money 
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Percentage of Productions of Fifteen- Not-For- Profit 
Theatres First Pr^uced on Broadway 
November 1976 - October 19^7 
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Figure II-8 
Sources of Plays Produced on Broadway. 



Percent of the ToUl Number of PUys Which Were Imports or Originated in 
Broadwa'y, Regional^ or Off-<Broadway Th«atre« Selected Years * 1965-1977 
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Figure II-9 
Sources of Musicals Produced on Broadway 
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into the production of another not-for-profit theatre in return for an option to 
uste the property, thus sharing the risk. At the Kennedy Center the same 
producer '^a,ges for-profit and not-for-profit ventures virtually back-to- 
back, sofupulously maintaining the relevant financial structure of each.^ 
ShowcasV^oductions are staged on a not-for-profit basis, 
sometimes with the intent of attracting financial backers for for-profit 
productions. Often, for-profit and not-for-profit productions compete 
for the same audiences. It is not uncommoa for a play originated by a • 
not-for-profit company to tour on a for-profit basis^ appear in the 
not-for-profit showcase ofTtennedy Center or elseWhere, and come to 
Broadway as a profit- seeking'undertaking. Often, playwrights, directors, 
scenic designers, etc. , develop their t^.lents in the worksKop^ of the 
not-for-profit sector, and then divide ^heir activities between the for- . 
profit and not-for-profit theatre. 

There is some fear of the competition on both Jides -- the for-profit 
people complaining that not-for-profif productions, which often compete with * 
their own, are literally funded with tax dollars which only for-profit 
operations pay. Some not-for-profit producers feel that they alone bear 
the burden of risk, and that the public is lured away by the bait of popular^^ 
entertainment. ^ 

These Jfacts are all symptoms of interdependence in American 
theatre. Reactions to this interdependence differ. Gardner, of the not-for- 
profit Academy Festival Theatre in Lake Forest, Illinois, believes that a 
proliferation of theatrical activity serves the common good. He points out^ 
that when "Thf Act»^ was selling out at the Shubert Theartre in Chicago with 
a $22 top ticket price, he was doing a very Respectable 85 percent^of 
capacity gross with a new play by JoHn Guare only a few miles away. 
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Bernard Jacobs^ now Presideiit of the for-profit Shubert 
Organization, described his perception ot the interdependence between 
for-profit and not-for-profit theatre to the First Annerican Congress of 
Theatre as follows: , • ' 

There is a misconception among all of yoTu in teirns of 
creating the impression that there is a we-they. As I 
see it, there is no future for the profit theatre as we 
know it . If there is going to be a theatre that survives 
in this country, it has to be a theatre which is going to 
♦ produce all the things that all of us want t^? j)roduce. 

All the divetse points of view that we have should be ^ 

^ ^Represented. It is very important that all of us remain 

togethjer. Everytime one of<you gets excited and 
threatens to walk out as you did yesterday and again 
today, you do all of us a great disservice, because ^ 
there is a common approach to theatre that we all 
have. Those of us who are on our side of the table, 
if you want to call it that, -really ar^e on your side of , 
the table. W^are intered^ed in doing everything 
thai; we'can to help^ your\kind of theatre>^because theatre 
.will not otherwise surviv-e in this country. The real 
issue is do you want the^^tre to survive, do you want 
live performances to survive," or do you want the \ 
whole thing to die. It isivt a matter of the commercial 

• theatre dying. Each time any part of the theatre, 

comrnercial or otherwise, dies, a part of each dies with 

it. i> . ^ ■ . - 

i 

It is unwa ranted to conclude, however, that all segments of the 
^eatre community are enthusiastic or even willing participants in these 

■Ve 

that eventual commercialization of work will, by accident or by design, 

become the rais on d^etre of the n<in-profit theatre rather than the 

J ^ f 

rendi^itous by-produet of pursuit of its basic^objectives to develop an 



developments. In particular," many^in the not-for-profit community fea 



se 



1/ Little, Stuart, After the FACT 
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refine ar.tistry. Those holding thi/sMew point out correctly that if this 
happens, the emerging' symbiosis of aot-for-profit and for-profit theatre 
described above will bje lo,st, to the detriment of both artistry and 
commerce. In this regard, the Off-Off Broadway Alliance noted in a 
statement included in its entirety ia Exhibit I to this report: 

In the past three years, many theatres have grown I 
• strong partially because they have had one or more 
very successful and very popiilar productions which 
have been, "moved" either to Off Broadway or.to 
Broadway, In some cases, the move has made a 
great financial and/or cfr edibility .impact on the Off 
Off Broadway theatre involved. It has been a 
wonde:fiul exchange for the Off Off Broadwky theatre, 
for the commercial theatre, for the audience, and 
most particularly, 'for the artists involved. There 
are several real dangers, ho-we^er: 

"Moving" productions is not what Off Off Broadway 
is ABOUT. A production must not be chosen because 
q£ its potential for popular, commercial success. If 
the '-'move" happens, wonderful. But as soon as "move" 
becomes "motive", the process, growth, experimental 
meaning of Off Off Broadway disappears. Off Off 
Broadway as "alternative" disappears. ^ , 
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To quote Phil Bliimberg, the literary manager at PAF 
Playhouse on Loxj^ Island: "We must continue to affirm the 
differences betwee^i commercial and non- commercial 
art. Unfortunately, thje current financial crisis in the 
arts has driven th#Be different theatres closer and 
closer together and tiiis new alliance may prove a dangerous 
one. Regional theatres are now pf ovrdrn|^"cla^"2Cp^T^^ 
grounds for commercialTf based work. These groups 
look to Broadway as a means of earning needed cash and , 
attracting the attention of funding sources. Yet producing 
plays 'solely bedaua^ of their commercial viability or, even 
worse, serving as try-out centers for Broadway-boxind 
plays, be they Brecht musicals or Alan Alckroyd farces, 
can only dilute the particular identity of ^a theatre. - , 
Broadway has a responsibility to the development (pi 
theatre arts, and these two duties cax^iot always be 
reconciled./ If resident theatres begin to see their work 
in tt^ms ot individual hits and flops, 'this new alliance 
between Broadway and the non-commercial theatre will 
have destroyed the very movement it was trying tp save. " 
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If the segment of Off Off Broadway that exists for tW sake 
of experimentation and the discQvery of a theatrical 
cdtemative is ignored or left to die because of too much 
emphasis on what is potentially commercial, Off Off 
Broadway will gc the sterile and strangled way of the old 
Off Broadway and yet another fringe genre with three 
"offs" will have to be invented as reaction. 

The relatioaship between for-profit and non-profit theatre is thyis 
in a state of great flux. Certainly) however, there is now interdependence 



between the two. 
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^ III. THEATRE FINANCES 

* A. Introduction and Overview 

In the prece^din^ciiapter, we examined dat^ describing the levels 
and patterns of theatre activity in" the Nation.' We saw, for exarnple, 
that indicatory of_activity in liie Broadway theatre have fluctuated 
randomly or perhaps shown' an ever-so- slight upward trend. We, saw 
that indicators of activity in a subset of the^larger not-for-profit theatres 
covered by Equity's LORT contract^ave remained constant during the 
1970's aft^r a ^decline during the late 1960's. We also saw that a n\imber 
of new companies came into esdstence during the 1960»s and.l970's, and 
that activity in the production of new works seems to have increased. , 
All of these activities require financial jj^sources; Moreover, 
growth in these activities requires^gxowth in the resources available to 
th6i theatre. In this chapter we examine data which show what these 
/ctivities cost and how they have been finajiced. In particular, we wi^l 
examine data on revenues, costs, profit margins (for the for-profit ^ 
theatre), and income gap (for the not-for-profit theatre). Our' examination 
of these data will show tHat the theatre has dealt rathfer well with the 
'^cost-revenue squeeze*' diagnosed by Baumol and Boweh. We will ses, 
for example, that commercial productions on Broad^l^ay earned, in the 
aggregate, an average return on investment of over \Z percent ^ 
over the period 1964-65 to Of course, spme years were better 

than this, and others were much worse. We will also see that in the 
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not-for-profit theatre, the relationship between earned, income and total * 
operating expenditures is little different toda.y frpm what it was at the beginning 
of the 1970's, indicating that effectiye measures^ have been taken tq control 
costs and boost earnings. All in all, while cost^, prices, and activity 
levels are higher thafj«ley were a decade ago, the financial coi^ition of 
the theatre today seems to be reasonably stable. 

« 

The plan of the chapter is as follows. In Section B, we examine 
the finances of shows produced on Broadway for-profit over th^ period 
1964-65 through 1976-77. Our data for thfs analysis are based on samples 
taken mainly from the files of the Office of the Attorney General, State ^ 
of New York. We also have somfe data on the publicly^ financed productions 
in which the Shubert Organization invested. Thus, our sample may 
not be an unbiased one in that it consists entirely of shows that were pxfblicly 
financed. We do not know what the implications of this possible bias may be. 

Our examination^ of our data shdws, as noted above, that 
for-profit production on Broadway is profitable. We doubt, however, 
that the rate of firoi^it that we estimate being yarned is commensurate with 
the risk. Most companies in other sectors of our economy require 
a return in pie neighHorhood of 30 percent on the new business ventures 
tliey undertake* Thus, while for-profit Broadway prod^ctigns may 
make what appears in absolute terms. to be a rather handsome rate of 
return, it may still.be well, below what most investors require, to 
compensate for the risk involved. 
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In Section C we examine the finances of larger not-for-profit* theatres 

Our data on these theatres come from the ^ord Foundation Survey of 

P<erforming Arts* Organizations, from the Fiscal Survey of the Theatre 

CommTinications Group, and from the files of the Theatre Program of , 

the National Endowment ^or the Arts. Our data show, as noted above, 
I 

that the operating budgets of these theatres have gr^wn quite rapidly, 
and that growth rates' in earned income and unearned income have matched 
the overall growth rate.-^ This means that, in gross percentage terms, the 
operating financial condition of these theatres is about the same as it 
was at the ^tart of the 1970' s. ' . ' 

^ • There are^ however, some subtle differences. One miportaint 
diffei^ence is' that these theatres manage cash flow more carefully now, 
and many have adequate casli reserves to mget their own cash flow ^ ^ 
financing needs. Another, important difference, particularly from the 
>^tandpoint of future public policy, is that the share of unearned income 
of these theatres that is attributable to public sources has grown as the 
share due to private sources has shrunk. This means that these theatres 
are now more .dependent upon public support than they were several 
years^go. • ♦ 

Section D continues pur examin^ion df the finances of the not- 
for-profit theatre with an investigation of the condition of smaller not- 

■ — - ' _ . ' 

1/ Earned income is defined as the sum of receipts from sale of tickets, 
fees received for services rendered, receipts from recording,^ film, 
radio and television, and receipts from various ancillary activities such 
as sale, of programs, parking,- etc. 

Unearned income is defined as the sum of all other receipts, including 
mainly grants, .contributions, and endown>ent earnings. 



for-profit developmental theatres. Our data for'this investigation come 
ftom the sotirces of data on the not-for-profit theatre'^mentioned 'above 

and additional inf(^?rmation supplied by the New York State Council on 

■> 

the Arts. - ^ 

In general, our data show that the smaller not-for-profit ^ 

* ' ^ '^ i 

theatres are relatively more dependent u^on contributed funding (as 

.oPT^sed to earned income) than are the larger theatres. Also, the 

. ' A 

smaller theatres are more dependent upon pubmc source^ for these 
funds. There can be little doubt that many would not survive if such 
funding were not available. It shotild be stressed that this is nq^ reflection 
on the f r^essional competence ot^these thej^tres. The missions liiey 
have adopted^-- workshops, production of new works, experimentation 
with new techniques, actor traiiling, . provision of social services -- simply 
are activities that are not well-smted to dependence upon the box office ^ 
or u'pon private contributions for/ support. 

* As is the case in other chapters, there are some segments of 
the theatre on which we have not be en, able to develop adequate data. 
For example, we have beenunabl# to get sufficient data for a report on 



• dinner theatres, Off-Broadway and stimmer stock theatres. While 
the patterns of expansion we observe in these activities lead us to beUeve 
'that they are fina^^Iu^ healthy (with the exception of 0£f-B roadway), we 
have no direct evidence to support this conclusion. 

-•V 

,\ 
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B. Theatre For-Profit; Broadway' ^-'^ 



Recall from Chapter II that the Broadway for-profit theatre • 
is subject to wide swings in activity. U this section, we shall see that 
the finances of this type of theatre are similarly volatile. There are 
seasons v^here one finds that for every success^n Broadway there are 
five or more failures, and other seasons where for every' success there 
are less lhan two failures. But there has l*een no season at least ^ 
in the last twelve years -- in which successes were more prevalent 
than failures. - The 1976-77 period was one of these seasons of record 
box*office receipts -- $94 million, as is shown in Table III-l. While 
this was an exceptionaf season both on Broadway and on the Road, an 
examination of box-office receipts in constant dollars (see Table HI-l) - 
shows that revenues in real terms are still lower than they^were a 
decade ago. TAe trend and rate of increase of these statistics are - ^ 
de^^icted in Figures III-l and III- 2. ^ • ^ 



1/ Data 'for Section B were collected primarily from the Attorney _ 

General's files; some were also obtained from the Shubert Organization. 
The s;ample comprises 53 plays and 5? musicals (hereinafter cited as 
the "Finance Sample I"). ♦ . 

^ Rati^o of failures/successes: ^ 

Season Ra-tj'o 



Season 


Ratio 


1965-66 


2.62 


^ 1966-67 


2.83 


1967-68 


3.46 


1968-69 ' 


3.60 


1969-70 


3. 10 


1970-71 


4. 50 



flati'o ■ 
7:T6 



1971-72 

197^-73 4.11 

1973'- 74 . 5.60 

1974- 75 3>09 

1975- 76 5.r2^ 

1976- 77 1.60 



Source: Variety , May/ June issues, 1965-77. 
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T^ble III- 1 

Playing Weeks and Box-Office Receipts foi\ Broadway and the Road 







•1 


(1965- 


1977) 








y BROApWAy 


ROAD (Key City Totals) . 


Season 




In Thousands 




In Thousands 


Playing ^ 
Weeks 


Box-Office 
Receipts 
Current ($) 


Constant 
1967 ($) 


Playing 
Weeks ) 


Box Office * 
Receipts 
Current ($) 


Constant 
1967 ($) 


I9OD-OO 


1,295"^ ' 


53,862 . 


55,758 


699 


• 32,214 


33, 348 


1 900-0 / 


1,269 


• 55,056 


55,161S 


i - 

916 


•43,572 


' 43,659 


"19o {-00 


1,259 


58, 942 


58,942 


884 


45,058 . 


45,058 


1908-69 


1,209 


57,743 


56, 335 


920 


42^601 r 


41,562^X 


19o9-70 


1, 047 


53, 324 


50,069 


1,024 


48, ,027 


45, 096 


1 Q7n 71 
I7 « U- « I 


1,107 


55, 343 • 


50, 130 


898 


49,825 


45, 131 . 


1971-72 


1, 157 


52,321 . ' 


45,896 


909 


49, 701 - 


43,^97 


197^2-73 


889 


45,337 


38,066 


1,056 


55, 908 

4 


46, 942 . 


1973-74 


907 


46,251 


34, 336 


8'99 


45,^726 


. 33, 947 


1974-75 


1, 101 


57,423 


35,fl67 


799 


«50, 925 


31,808 


19*75-76 


1,136 


70,842 


40, 504 


814 


52, 588 


30, 067 


1^76-77 


1 , 347 


93,406 


. 51,069 


987 


82,627 


^45, 176 ^ 










* 







\ Source: Variety ^ June 8/i977, 



I Figure UI-l 
Broadway Box-0£fice Receipts 
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' Figure IH-Z 
Road Box-0^ce"Gr^^srs^ceipt3 
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100 
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%!^^ Our examinationof the for-profit Broadway theatre is divided 
intO/Six main subsections. Subsections 1 through 5^ present data 




ively on capitalization,-^ prpduction costs, operating costs, other 
■ and revetSiues. Subsection 6. draws on data presented in these 
earlier subsections to estimate the return to investment in for-profit 
Broadway productions. , , 

1. ' Capitalization: Raising Money to Produce a Show 

^ { 

• Raising money to finance a show rarely hai^^en a simple job for 

the producer. Well-known producers have relatively few difficulties, whil 

y 

problems for newcomers to show business seem insurmountable. Yet, 
every year a new stream of capital flows into the "legitimate theatre's" ^ 

productions. 

2/ ' 

Productions m^y be produced with private or public funds.— By 



and larga. 



Ahe majority of Broadway productions are* publicly funded. 



However, ihe last few years have witnessed^ an increasing number of 
privately funded shows.— ^ Limited partnerships minimize individual risks 
and it seems reasonab^ to speculate that the higher the risk associated 
with a given production, the higher the possibility that it will be funded 
with public funds. Ano^^KSsi;^end' is the increasfti^anyunt of inves;tment 
in^B roadway shows by institutional investors both small and large ones. — ^ 
In the absence of hard data, however, we do not knowjthe extent of this * 
latter development. * ^ . 



1/ By "capitalization, " throughout this report, we mean investment made 
in Broadway shows. We are using these two terms interchangeably. 

2/ By "public funds, " in thrf^s section of the report, we mean funds that are 
raised through a publ^offering 6f securities in a production. 

3/ Communication with Mr. S. Brookbff, New York State Attorney 
General's 'O'ffice. 

lOS 

4/ Ibid. . jjj_8 



) 

f * • 

As noted in the introduction to this chapter, we shall discuss only 

- * ^ ^ : .) ' - ^ 

publicly funded productions on Broadway, Producers are usually called^ 
•^general partners" and they are responsible for raising funds. » 
Once the type of production, script and sometimes the principals are 
decided, the producer and c;o-producers (if any) file a formal statement 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission and with New York's 
Attorney General* This filing enables the general partners to go after 
possible financial backers. ^ Individvial contributors are called "limited 
partners." Limited partners contribute to the capital of the partnership 
the s\im set forth in the Limited Partnership Agreement. Such sums 
may be used-for the payment of production, for running and other 
expenses, as defined in the agrjwment. In the event that the actual j 
productio^expenses exceed the estimated anaount, the general 
'partners i^e responsible for raising the money ito cover the difference 
between the limited partners' contribution and actual expenditures, • 
Such contributions are deemed loans to the partnership repayable prior 
to the return of any contributions of limited partners. Limited partners 



V Both New York and Federal statutes regulate the means of the raising 
of money for theatrical productions, depending on the amount being 
raised and the number of people sought as investors. Article 26A of _ 
New York's General Business Law calls for the filing of an o^ering 
circular or prospectus with the Attorney General when the number of 
investors in a production exceeds 25 persons. Under the F ederal 
Securities Law, however, offering circulars for productions with 
more than 35 investors that, do not faU under the private offering 
exemption must be filed with the SEC. The State normaUy wiTl accept ' 
the same offering circular filed with the SEC to avoid duplication of 

\ 



effort* 
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are also subject to an '^overcall*' clause, which is an additionalp^ 

c~ontriButibn on their "part to ^ and, on the 

* • 

average, is an amount between 10 and 20 percent of their original e 
contribution. The exercise of the ^'overcair^ clause is at the discretion 

of the producers /general partners, ns ^ 

The contributions of the limited partners are returned — after 
^ the opening of the play- -if the partnership hae a cash reserve not less than 
* the sinking-fund (the amount of sinking fund is set forth by the 

agreement) and generally aiter the payment of all debts, liabilities and 
taxes. The repayment of limited partners* contributions is also in 
praportion to their original' contribution held in the total publicly raised 
capital. The net'profits, - if any,^ ustiaUy are split on a 50-50 basis. . 
Producers often have to give up part of their 50 percent shai^e of the 
general partnership in order to entice limited partners or those who 
may act as ii^termediaries. Other percentages taken out of the general 
partner^s share may go to stars, designers, etc. Essentially, these 
percentages are distributed at, the discretion of the producer (general 
, partners). Since the limited partners' coutributions ar.e the last ones to 
be -repaid in case of debt a incurred by the partnership, the total cost 
of a production as well as the net receipts are important^parameters in^ 
as seeing the probability and the time of the investment being recovered. 



' 1/ In our sample of publicly financed productions, sinking funds ranged 
between $30, 000 and $100, 000. 

2"/ Net ptofits are estimated as follows: 

Net Profits ^ Gross Revenue <^Production Costs + Investment 

+ Running Expen'ses + Other Expenses) ♦. 
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^These matlj^i's will be raised again at the concflvision of this section of 
the chapter. In this section, we shall proceed with estimating the average 
^^Mnj ^^ ^ invested in Broadway musicals and plays for the period 19^>5-77, 
as well as. total investment in Broadway productions. 

Table III-2\ reports average capitalization for plays and musicals 
for the years l96'5-66.to 1976-77, The trends of average inves^ent 
for plays and for musicals are depicted in Figures III- 3 and I|I-4. Th€^ 
estimated annxial rates of increase (of investments in current dollars) are 
6,4 and 4. 1 percent respectively. While we do not have a special index 
of the rate of inflation in the cost of Broadway productions, we assume 
that these costs have increased at approximately the rate of the wholesale • 
priqe index over the same period (approximately 5. 9 percent per year), and 
we conclude that, in constant dollars, average investment in Broadway 
plays has increased slightly while that of musicals has fallen slightly. 

Average Capitalization of Commercially Produced Broadway Playi and Muiicali 

(in Thousands) 



S«ason ^ 


Musicals 

Current ($) 


Constant ' 

,1967 {$) 


Plays 

Current ($) 


Constant 

1967 ($) 


1965-66 


334 


346 


38 


91 


1966-67 


465 


466 


135 


135 


1967-68 


417 


417 


127 


127 


1968-69 


576 


562 


145 


141 


1969-70 


525 


493 


I2tf 


113 


1970-71 


541 


490 


146 


132 


1971-72 


371 


325 


198 


174 


1972-73 


448 ^ 


376 


242 


.203 


1973-74 


566 


420 


188 


140 


1974-75 


' 566 


354 


218 


136 


1975-76 


- 632 


361 


175 


K 100 


1976-77 


681 


372 


194 


106 



\ 



Source: Dau collected primarily from the Attorney General's filei. Information hai also betn 
obtained from the Shubert Organication. The sample, in estimating capitalization, is 
comprised of 70 plays and 65 musicails. (Finance Sample I, op. cit. , expanded.) 
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^ ^j^^^^F^gure in-3 • 

Average Gapitalization - Plays 
Current Dollars 



$, in Thousands / 



300 



250 



r 



Trend 

Actual 




kl %k 47 64 4^ 70 71 72 n 74 7S 74 n 

Year 

^ Figure III-4 

Average Capitalization - Musicals 
Current Dollars 



$, i& Thousands 

1000 . 



\ 



Trend 
Actual 




200 ■ I' « I I I » ' I 

65 64 ->7 la 6f 70 7; rZ 71 74 75 74 
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Table III- 3 reports estimated to^al capitalization for all BroadwaV 
musicals and plays and is based on the average, capitalization data 
reported in Tabie III-2 and on data on the n\ainbers o^^productions reported 
in the May/June issues of Variety , ^e trend of the estimated total 
overall investment in plays and music'als is depicted ih Figure 111-5.^ The 
rate of growth of total investment in cur rent ^dollars on Broadway is 
5. 9 percent. The average anniial rate of growth of the wholesMe ^ 
price index over this period was also about 5,9 percent. Ifw^use this 
index to deflate estimated investments in current dollars in Broadway 
shows, we conclude that total- constant-dollar investment in Broadway 
productions shows a good deal of short-term fluctuation but n\ long-term 
tendency to increase or decrease over the period covered by olr data. 



Tabl« lU-3 

ToUl AnouAl C*p4Ullx*tloo of N«w Brt>AUw»y Pro4uctloD« 





MUSICALS 


-^fPLAYS 


TOTAL CAPr 
PLAYS AND 


rALlZATION 
MtlSlCAl^ 




Nujnb«r oi 


Currant $ 


1967 $ 


Nuxnb«r oC 


Currant % 


Coascint » 
1967 $ ^ 


Currant % 


Coastant 
1967 J 


1965.64 


20 


6.670 


6.905 


48 


4. 244 


4, 393 


10, 914 


11.298 


1964.W 


20 


9.300 


9, 3ia 


49 


6,615 


6.628 


15.915 


15.946 


1967.4S 


M 


5,a3d 


5,83t 


* 60 


7.6^0 


7.620 


13.458 


I3.45tf 


' 1968.49 


21 


12,096 


Il.ttOl 


46 


6,670 


6,507 


18. 764 


18. 308 


1949-70 


IS 


9.450 


8.a73 


44 


5,2110 


4,958 


14. 730 


13.331 ^ 


1970-71 




10.279 


9.311 


27 


3.942 


3.571 


14.221 


12.<ib2 


1971.72^ 


24 


S,904 


7.811 


32 


6, 336 


5.558 


15, 240 


13,369 


1972-73 


' 22 


9,t54 


S.275 


36 


8.712 


7.315 


18.568 


15. 590 


1973-7-4 


17 


9.422 


7,143 


33 


4.204 


4.407 


15.^26 


11,749 


1974-75 


IS 


8,490 


5, 303 


44 


9.592 


5.991 


18.082 


11.294 


1975-74 


•20 


12,640 


7.227 


42 


7, 350 


4,202 


19.990 


11.429 


l97tf-77 


26 


1 7, 704 


9.681 


37 


7, 178 


3.925 


24, 884 


> 3,606 



Sourcai T*bU 111-2 *xtr4pdUtad. Mathod of axtrApoUtlom multlplymf »mouot. of T*bU UI-2 by tl»a 
numbar of naw thowi prmlucad aach -4a«oo (mimb-r o£ naw .how* countad (roni V^riutx. May 
or iw^(»»um» batwaan 1965 and 1977). 
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^ ' Figure III-5 , 

Total Capitalization of New Productions (Musicals and Plays^ 

Current Dollars 



$, in Millions 



3S 



30 • 



25 



20 - 



IS 



10 



/- 



Trend 
Actual 



\ 




' I 1 T i I i > r I I I I 

65 66 67 63 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 

Year 



As will become apparent in the' next section, the capitalization of 
publicly funded shows is growing more slowly than their production costs. 
This may occur for several reasons: difficulty in raising' the full amount 
of anticipated costs; under- estimation of actual costs by the producer 
becjause of time intervals between raising the funds and actual 
production (thus costs reflect ongoing inflation), losses during 
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out-of-town try-outs, etc. There are a number of ways in which 

^oducers can close th^^ between the limited partners' investment^ 

and actual costs: they may QxerciseXhe "overcall" clause; mak^or 

procure a loan to- the part^aership; defer payment of Mils and payroll • 

taxes; take cash overdraft^, etc. All methods of additional finanpihg, 

except the "oWrcall, " have priority of repayment over the ^ofttributions ^ 

by the limited partners. Other thing^being eq^ual, the higher the overall 

costs and debts of a production, the longer it will take for the limited 
* V , _ ■ ^ 

'partners to recoup their investment. 

2, Production Costs 

Production costs normally include the pre-opening ^d pre- 
production period expenses- of the producer, the fees of the director, 
designers, ajid others.. They also include expenditures for the construction 
of sets-, curtains, drapes, costumes, properties, furnishings, electrical 
and sound equipment which are usually called departmen tal costs; 
premiiims for bonds and insurance; cash deposits with Actor's Equity 
Association or other similar organizations; rehearsal charges and 
expenses; transportation expenses; cash office charge; legal and auditing 
expenses; advertising and publicity expenses; theatre-building costs; 
and all kinds of costs incurred in connection with the production prior to 
Broadway opening. Thus, losses from out-of-town try-outs are also 
considered as a production expense. Opening night's costs are also part 
of the production costs. 

In analyzing production costs for the years 1965-77, we first 

estimate the average production costs for the plays and musicals, 

repdfted in Table I1I-4. 



< 




. - Table in-4 

Average^Production Costs (in Thousands) 
(49 Plays and. 52 Musicals) 



^ ■ 





MUSICALS ^ 


PLAYS 




.Current 
.($)• 


Constant 
1967 $ 


Current 
$ 


Constant 
1967 $ 


1965-66 


329 


341 


O A 

84 


O T 
O / 


i966-67 


458 


• , 459 


< .82 


82 


1967-68 


N.A. 


N.A. 

* 


87 


87 


1968-69 


535 


5?2 , 


103 


100 


1969-70 


305 


286 


8,6 


81 


1970-71 


553 


501 


139 


126' 


1971-72 


482 


423 


■ 194 


170 


1972-73 


353 * ' 


296 


174 


146 


1973-74 


505 


375 


184 


137 


*1974-75 


664 


415 


• 202 


126 


197-5'- 76 


551 


315' 


184 


.105 


1976-77 


694 


379 


254 


1 139 



Source: Finance Sample I, op, cit/ 



The trends of annual ^^oductiontcosts' increases for plays and 
musicals are depicted in Figures III-6 and HI- 7. 



V 
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Figure 111,-6 
■ --«:-f<^?rerage" Production Costs - Musicals 
(1, 000 "$)/ • 



; - 



Trend 

^ Actual 
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Figure HI-? . . 

Average Production Costs - Plays 
(1, 000 $) 



Trend 
Actual 
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Although in absolute terms the cost of producing a musical is 
on the average three* times more than the cost of a play, the rate of annxial 
increase of production costs in-current dollars of plays (10.7 percentj^is 
much higher than that of musicals (4. 7 percent). These rates of increase 
in current dollars are not just due to price inflation; for plays they indicate 
increases in real costs, although for musicals they do not. Clearly, 
we need to know more about the individual cost items and identify those 
that seem to explain the observed pa,tterns. 

Table III-5 provides a, breakdown of average production costs for 
plays and musicals* Coliimns 1 and 4 list the average amount of each cost- 
item pir production for the period 1965-67 and Columns 2 and 6 for the 
period 1975-77. . Columns 3 and 5 show the corresponding annual rates 
of increase. 



Table HI- 5 
Breakdown of Average Productioti Costs 
(Plays and Musicals) 
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PUya 


MiMlcala 


Avaraga 
Antraal Rata 


C#«l-lt«m 




1973-77 


Antra* 1 Rate 
mt Ineraaa* 


1945.47 


1973-77 


AnntMl Rftia 
a( tncraaaa 


of Incrtaa* 
Playa mn4 
Mmale&la 


1. C««t-C}Mr««-CAttlnii- 


10. 104 


19,973 


S.l 


3^,734 


44,201 


2.0 


2;9 


2« Oth«r ArtlaHc P«rt««nMl 




7, 277 


10.7 


* ''14,553 


30.411 


5.1 


4.9 




7,411 


24,213 


lO.S 


11,141 


35.277 


5.5 


7.3 


4. Oych«atT«tla«, RacvHtAg, 
H««l« Cafflnf 


N.A 


N.A. 


N.A. 


33.40t 


79,411 


7.2 


N.A. 




2.3t7 


7.220 


9.0 


5,12t 


20.171 


ll«7 


11.0 


i. Ka4M«rMt Cxfmaa* 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N,A. 


10,40« 


19.513 


5.2 


N.A. 


7. Paymii'iaiilal 


32.20t 


T1. 029 


7.5 


114.154 


333,600 


4.9 


5.3 y 


Cm«fmt b A^bilaCntiT* 
5aUriaa mii4 £xy««a«« 


1,474 


29, 494 


10.4 


24, 724 


44.414 


1.3 


1.9 


9. PranMiio* 


14.473 


34.104 


7.1 


31.293 


41,194 


9.7 


4.4 


10. Trr-«ii««. Taka-ln mn4 


4,404 


1 7, 701 


\UZ 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A.,' 


N.A. 


11. L«fal Cx9««i«M 


4,272 


7,413 


4.1 


7,241 


14,934 


7.1 


4. 3 


U. Taxaa and Watfar* 


M2I 


7,141 


11.4 


4, 911 


21,444 


9.3 


9.1 


13. Tr«n«f«rtallon, HMllng, 
CArtlnf mnd Trttir«l 


2,334 


9,9)0 


12. t 


11.300 


27. 020 


7.3 ' 


1.3 


14. OtharV 


3.940 


10.124 


1.4 


11.433 


11.534 


.1 


3.1 


Tatml 


93.SSO 


2Sf , 324 


1.5 


391,274 


771^ 070 


5.5 


4.2 



1/ '*0(h«r'* ln«M#a rabaaraal airpanaa, tcripta ami parta. ofanlnf tx|»a«aaa. lnt«ran«a. ate. 
So«r««t rtn«n«a S*mH« U Six, Slh 
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The rate of annxial cost increase has been, for almost all items, 
faster for plays than for musicals. One plausible explanation for the 
differential in the rates of cost increase between plays and musicals 
is that producers of musicals may have pursued cost- saving measures 
more vigorously than have producers of plays. In view of the relative 
magnitude of the investments involved, it is easy to .understand why 
this coTild be the case. 

Performers' Salaries . The rate of increase of expenditures ori 
performers' salaries, according to Table ni-5, has been on the average 
2. 9 percent annually, which is somewhat lower than the general inflation 
rate and lower than the rate of increase of pe^f^ers' wage rates. It 
has been higher for plays (5. 1 percent) than fap4nusicals (2. 0 percent) 
again lending support to the hypothesis that cost-cutting measures have 
been pursued more vigorously for musicals than for plays. 

To see what might explain this pattern, let us consider some data 
on cast sizes. Table ni-6" is based on a countfof cast^izes for plays 
and musicals produced between 1964-65 and 1975-76. In general, these 
data suggest no strong trend. Cast sizes of plays have grown slightly 
over the period»> increasing by about 1.3 percent per year. This fact 
and the fact that expenditures on performers' salaries in plays have 
grown more slowly than has the wage rate (see Chapter V) could only 
reflect a tendency to use lower paid personnel. (A full explanation of 
the reasoning which leads to this conclusion is available in Chapter V. ) 



/ 
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Table III- 6 

Size of Broadway Casts Selected Years (1965-77) 





Avtirautt Sl^e of Cant 


Percent of Total Productions with Casts of: 






All 






1- 


5 


6 


-9 


tp 




20-29 


30 and Over 


Sea Mun 


Produc- 
tlona 


PUyn 


Mufclcalt 


Plays 


Musicals 


Play* 


Musicalu 


Plays 


Musicals 


Plays 


Musicals 


Plays 


Musicals 


1964-65 


17.7 


8.8 


,36.8 


33.3 


5.9 


38.9 


0 


19.4 


11.8 


5.6 


U.B 


2.8 


70.6 ^ 


1968*69 


19.4 


13.4 


31.0 


20.0 


0 


23. 3 


12.5 


36*7 


I2.fr 


13.3 


18.8 


^6. 7 


56.3 


1970-71 


17.0 


12.0 


26.3 


13.6 


0 


36.4 


8.3 


31.8 


■ 33. 3 


13.6 


16.7 


4.5 


41.7 


1971-72 


16.4 


12. 3 


22.2 


17.9 


5.0 


25.0 


25. 0 


39.3 


30.0 


17.9 


10.0 


0 


30.0 


1972-73 


14.8 


1 1.2 


20. 3 


25.0 


4.B 


21.9 


14. 3 


40.6 


33. 3 


12.5 


19.0 


0 


28.6 


1973-74 


14.9 


11.0 


27.0 


35. 5 


0 


9.7 


10.0 


41.9 


20.0 


12.9 


30.0 


• 0 


40.0 


1974-75 


15.0 


11.4 


24.9 


/. 25.0 


0 


22.2 


15.4 


36. 1 


30.8 


16.7 


15.4 


0 


46.2 


1975-76 


17.2 


11.4 


27.2 


27.6 


5.9 


24. 1 


'11.8 


31.0 


23.5 


13.8 


17.6 


3.4 


41.2 



Source: John Willis, Theatre World (New York: Grown Publishers), selected years. '\ 
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There is a definite tendency over the period spanned by the data 
shown in Table III-6 for the cast sizes of musicals to fall, although th^re 
has been some recovery 9ver the most recent seasons. Over the whole 
period covered by the data shown in this table, cast size fell at a 
rate of 3.45 percent per year. This very definitely is a factor 
explaining the low rate of growth of salary expenditures during production 
of musicals. It also explains why salary expenditures lo^^erformers- 
during production have grown more slowly for musicals than they have for 
plays. ^ 

The decline in cast size 'pf musicals is probably not the only 
economy measure that has been taken. Given the growth in wage 
\^ rates over me period, there has probably also been some substitution 
of lower-paid personnel. / 

Salaries for performers seem to take a smaller share of tn^ budget 
in the 1975-77 period, as Figures III-8 and III-9 indicate, than th^y did in 
the 1965-67 period. Still, they accouni^for 7.7 percent in plays and 5.8 
^ percent in musicals, certainly not the most important item in production 
budgets. A detailed examination of performers' and other salaries is 
deferred to Chapter V. 

Other Artistic Personnel Salaries. In this category we include 



1 directors, t^: 



salaries paid to stage managers, musicians, musical directors, h(air- 
ressers, dressmakers, and all other artistic personnel. — ^ Table III-5 

0 



1/ As we shall see later, royalties and fees are' treated ynder a 
" separate section* , 
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indicates that the annual rate of increase for this category of salaries has 

been 10. 7 percent for plays and 5. 1 percent for musicals. However, as 

Figures III-8 and III-9 illustrate, their share of total production costs - . 

is modest. Clearly, their act\ial total share in total production costs 

shovild be viewed in combination with "royalties and fees, since a major 

part of their compensation appears under the "fees" category. The 

most important gain achieved by unions and associations on behalf of 

these artistic personnel is the spectacular increase in minimum 

compensations some of them as much as 6 to 7 times more than 

ijiinimum levels of a few years ago and 'the increasing job security 

through the practice of advance payments required at the signing of 

contracts. ^ ^ 

ft 

Administrative Salaries and Expenses l With a rate of increase 
at 10. 4 percent for plays and at 8. 3 percent for musicals, administrative 
salaries and costs are among the fastest rising costs. We have included 
as administrative costs, salaries of general and company managers, 
production associafes, production secretary, office charges, accounting 
and auditing fees, expenses of offering, IScket office preliminary expense, 
per diem allowances, insurance, telephones, and pre-production 
expenses incurred by the producer. 

\^ Administrative salaries and expenses are relatively important costs. 
They account for a considerable part of the budgets of both plays and 
musicals.. Today, the figures are 11.4 percent and 8. 7 percent, respectively- 
of total production costs vs. 9. 1 and 6.2 percent during the 1-965-67 period 
(see Figures III-8 and III-9). Besides the fact of increasing administrative 



1/ Ms. M. Traube, The Society of Stage Directors and Choreographers, 
' ^ August 25, 1977. \ 
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Figure III-8 

* 

Components of Production Costs of Plays 
^ as a- Percent of Total Production Costs 



Cast V Principal 
SaUrUi 



Fees ieRoymlti«s 
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Ca«t U Priocipal 
Salirici 

Other ArtiiUc. 
Salaries 

Feel tc 
Royaltiei/ 



Administrative 
^ SaUries 



Try* outs 

Advert, tc Leg. Exp, 

rew tc Stagehaodi 

^ 'Taxes Ic WeUare 
Transportation 

and Travel 
Expanses 




Try-outs 

'Xdvertisinf tc Leg. Exp. 
rew U Stagehands 
axss k WeUare 
Transportation and Travel 
Other Expenses « 



1965-69 



V976-77 



* Othsr expenses Include: .rehearsal cost, scripts and parts, opening expenses, insurance, etc. 



' ^ Figure HE- 9 
Corapon^nts of Production Costs of Musicals 
as a Percent of Total Production Costs 
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Q ^ Other expenses Includei scripts and parts, try-outs, opening expense s.'^lnsurance, etc. 
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salaries and the relative difficulty in reducing managerial personnel, 
administrative expenses have proliferated in the sixties and seventies. This 
increase in administrative expenses is part of the general cost inflation; the 
rising costs, in services; the increasing transactions spurred by new marketing 

techniques affecting both production anj}^ operating administrative costs (e« g. 
aii orders, "charge-it, and other marketing techniques reqiiiring more 

materials and personnel to handle increasing activity.. Increasing 

commitments of the artistic and managerial personnel operating in more 

than one location often one commitment on the We^t Coast and the other 

on Broadway has increased the cost of communications, per diems, 

transportation, etc. Finally, there is the increasing quantity of papeirwork 

required to deal with the administration of increasing taxes and benefits. 

Salaries of Stagehands and Crew . While salaries for perfonners 

have increased moderately, salaries for stagehands and crews--personnel 

th^t set, operate, and handle scenery props, etc. --for both plays and 

\ 

musicals have been increasing, on the average, at a rate of 9 percent and 

II. 7 per^fe^jt^per year, respectively.^ "this increase occurred despite the 

institution of cost-control measures. Reportedly, in 1965 tnore stagehands 

1/ 

were employed per production than in the seventies. — This can be 
interpreted to be the result of innovations including automation and 
other cost-savirig measures. Stagehands also build props and sceneries 
for productions.* In spite of the relatively fast increase in their salary 
rates, total payments to them account for only 2.8 percent of production 



costs for both plays and musicals. 



if^T. Vincent Jacobi, Secretary, Th€iatrical Stagis Em^loyees^nion, 
vocaljfl, September 22, 1977. 
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Departmental Cpsts. Under the heading of "departmental" costs , 
we consider purchases and pre^jarations of electrics and sound, wardrobe, 
furniture and props. We also consider the building and painting of 
sceneries. Designers' and assistants' fees and expenses are not included 
here — they appear under ^'fees Und royalties. " Total departrhental costs 
amount to 30. 5 percent of production costs for plays and 43. 6 percent 
for musicals --by far the largest item of the budget as Figures ni-8 
and m-9 indicate. tThese shares in total production costs are lower 
than they were in 1965-67, when they amounted to 34. 5 percent for plays 
and 46. 9 percent for musicals. Approximately one-half of departmental 
costs are taken up by payments for the btiilding and painting of sceneries, 
with cost of costumes being a close second. 

However, the overall rate of increase ,for departmental costs 
has been 7. 5 percent for plays and 4. 9 percent for musicals. Comparing 
these rates with the rates of increase of basic materials used forVhe 
construction of sceneries or the preparation of costumes, as well is ^ith. 
related services, departmental costs seem to have been increasing at a 
rate c^ose to those of the wholesale p^ice indexes for related Materials and 

^^^^^ ^ 

services, according to Table III-7. 
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Table HI- 7 

Annual Rates of Increase in the Wholesale Prices of Selected Commodity Groups 



1965-1977 


'• 


Commodity Group 


Percent of Annual 
Rate of Increase 


Textile Products k Apparel 


3. 7 


Fuels and Related Products, and Power 


9.4 


Rubber and Plastic Products 


4.2 


^ Lvimber and. Wood Products 


7.2 


Pulp, Paper and Allied Products 


5.6 


Metals and Metal Products 


6.6 


Furniture and Household Durables 


3.6 



Source: Wholesale price indexes, Economic Report of the President , U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. , January 1977, 
pp. 247-8. 




J 

♦ 




Royalties and Fees ^ Rbyalti^s and f^es Have been increasing at 
a rate of 10.5 percent annually for plays and at 5.5 percent for mrisicaaiS^ 
Under this category, we include the fees paid to designers, directors, 
choreographers, music arrangers, managers, and a host of other 
professional categories. These professionals are receiving higher 
fees, as negotiated by their respective professional associations. 
Also, advance fe^s are being sought as security against the constant 
higher probability that a production might fail rather than succeed. The 
same motive underlies arrangements for advance payments in royalties • 

As Figures III-8 and 111-9 indicate, the percent of production costs 
allocated to royalties and fees has increased for plays from 7.9 percent of 
total-production costs in 1965-67 to 10. 1 in 1975-77. For musicals it 
has. increased only slightly in importance. However, the substantial 
hikes in renumerations obtained since 1977 are not reflected. 

♦ 

Try-Out3 . Losses during try-out performances before the official 
opening on Broadway are part of production costs and obviously a 
considerable cost-item for plays (see Figures ni-8 and in-9), with an 
annoial rate of increase^ 11. 2 percent. ^ Such a rapid increase in losses 
during try-outs is prompting various cost- control measures. Thus, we 



I 

1/ We had insvifficient information on this item for n^usicals. 



are witnessing more and more productions being tried out in an increasingly 
indirect manner, i.e., origi^ting as productions at Off-Broadway theatres 
or non-profit resident theatres. Of the two indirect cost-control measures, 
at the present time, the non-profit theatre may be preferred since attendance 

is more or less guaranteed through subscription sales, and consequently ther 
are almost no financial losses from box office receipts. If a show receives 
good reviews in its out-of-B roadway debut, then, arrangements will 

be made to bring it on Broadway either as a commercial show or as a 
non-profit/for-profit theatre combined venture. 

Transportation and Hauling * Transportation and hauling costs are 
related both in the movement of a production's artistic and managerial 
personnel and their personal effects, as well as for the movement of 
scenery, props, etc. If there are out-of-town try-outs, transportation 

and hauling costs tend to be higher. 

> , " ' 

However, with scenery constructing studios moV-ing out of 

New York City to avoid high space rents, transportation and hauling 

costs are bound to continue their high rate of increase. As Table III-5 

^ indicates, the rate of annvial income for plays and musicals has been 12. 1 

percent and 7.3 percent, respectively. Although they have only a modest 

share of total production costs, their share has increased since 1965, on 

the average, by approximately 38 percent for both plays and musicals. 
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Taxes and Benefits > Both Table III-5 and Figures III-8 and III-9 
illustrate the growing importance of this cost-item. With a combined 
rate of annxial increase at 9^8 percent for all productions and with a 
combined 47 percent increase of its share of total production costs, taxes 
and benefits clearly are making their dent on total costs. Again, one may- 
expect th^^se costs to continue a high rate of increase with better organiza- 
tion of unions and associations, and higher tax rates* 



Legal Fees and Expense"^s"and mscellaneousnreems^ Nofffiattjr; - ^ 

these costs wptdd be included in the sidministrative expenses and in the 

1/ 

royalties and fees categories. In Moore's study, — legal and audit 
fe^s were singled out for their rapid rate of increase. We decided to 
examine closely legal fees and expenses only. As Table III-5 indicates, 
they have been increasing at moderate rates of 4.8 percent for plays and 
7.1 percent for musicals* However, their share of total production 
costs has remained ^mall and even declined, as Figure III-8 indicates ^ ^ 
in the case of plan's. 

Other small cost-items of the total production cosVs are rehearsal 
. .expenses (excluding salaries which are included Under the salary categories 
above) for rental of halls and incidentals, scripts and parts, expenses for 
opening nights, insurance, dues to the Theatre League and a host of 
other items that individually hold minute shares and collectively account, 
on the average, for approximately 3 percent of total production costs. 
Their combined rate of annual increase has been 3. 1 percent. 



1/ T.G. Moore>^ op. cit. , p. 50. 
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Advertising and Promotion * From Table III- 5 we se^ that 
advertising and promotion expenditures have been increasing annually 
faster for plays, at 7.8 percent, and relatively slowe^for musicals, at 
5. "^percent. Although advertising expenditures have not been growing 
faster than several other cost-items", they account for the second largest 
share of total production costs for plays U4, 2 percent of total costs) and 
^ an important but less prominent share for musicals (8.03 percent of 



' to tarcds ts) • ' 



Distribution of advertisement and promotion expenditures between 
the various media is of interest. We sampled several plays and musicals 
and estimated allocation^ both during the production preparation and the 
running^of show periods. Figure III-IO illustrates our findings. 

By far, the most popular medium of theater advertising are 
newspapers. Although the propoirtion of expenditures allocated to 
newspaper advertising has been decreasing since 1965 for plays (from 
92. 97 percent to 43. 56 percent of total advertising budget), it has been 
increasing for musicals (47.41 percent in 1965 vs. 68.02 percent in 

1976). / 

Billboards, signs, photos and promotion were the second 
major outlets for musicals, although they have gradvially declined in 
importance. In addition, we are witnessing the rising importance of TV and 
radio advertising (36.75 percent for plays and 27.65 percent for musicals) 
during the seventies* Television spots are increasingly used by Broadway 
theatres and in particxilar by musicals. However, this type of ^ advertising is 
not sTiitable for all types of shows; those which woTxld benefit most from spot 
ads are "animated" performances with bright colors, and lighting. 
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Figure III- 10 
Breakdown of Advertising Expenditures 
Selected Years 
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Finally, the expense for press agents has remained a small 
item of advertising expenditures and of total production costs; the average 
rate of increase has been 5 percent annually. 

Orchestration . Orchestration, is an important cost item for 
musicals increasing by 7.2 percent annxially and obtaining a greater 
share of total production costs, from 8.39 percent in 1965-67 to 10.31 
percent in 1975-77. Their increasing importance may also be a result 
of cost control measures in the number of musicians employed thus 
necessitating greater orchestration efforts. ^ 



/ 

We can conclude that production costs on the aggregate 
' have advanced significantly within the last 12 years, that the 

fastest rising costs are those of crew and stagehands followed by taxes 
and benefits, administrative, transportation, fees and royalties, salaries 
of artistic technical personnel and publicity* 

I The fact that production costs of plays have been growing faster 
than production costs of musicals may reflect the fact that musicals represent 
huge investments, and theatre cost-control measures are probably pursued 
more vigorously than they are for plays. In the next section we ahall 
discuss operating expenses which are another substantial part of the total 
cost picture. 

3. Operating Costs 

Operating expenditures (or running costs) normally include all 
expenses, charges and payments incurred in connection with the operation 

Er|c ' - 



of the show. These expenses include authors \ directors', designers', 
choreographers ^ arrangersS and conductors' royalties, as well as salaries 
and other compensation to be paid to the actors, musicians, production 
associates and assistants, stagehands and miscellaneous operations' help, 
transportation charges, cash office^charge, advertising, publicity and 
promotion, rentals of eqvdprnent, miscellaneous supplies, ^ 

legal and auditing expenses and fees, other operating expenses, taxes of 
whatever kind, other than taxes on the incomes of limited and general 
partners. The theatre rental or "theatre share" is usually about 25 percent 
of the gross weekly box office receipts with a weekly minimum amoiint 
set in the contract. 

Table III-8 reports average operating expenditures (excluding 
theatre share) for plays and musicals between the^ years 1965 and 197^ 



Table III-8 

Average Operating Expenses Per Week,. Per Show (53 Plays and 58 Musicals) 

*~ ^ (in Thousands) 







PLAYS 


Seaaon 


Current 


Constant 
1967 $ 


Current 
$ 


Constant 
1967 $ 


1965-66 


48 


50 


16 


17 


1966-67 


45 


45 


19 


19 


1967-68 


43 


43 


22 


22 


1968-69 


44 


43 


18 


18 


1969-70 


39 


37 


25 


23 


^ 1970-71 


44 


^0 


25 


23 


1971-72 


48 


42 


23 


25 


1972-73 


46 


39 


28 


24 


1973-74 


50 


37 


19 


14 


1974-75 


48 


30 


28 


17 


1975-76 


51 


29 


30 


17 


1976-77 


71 


39 


30 


16 



Source: Finance SainpJ^I, op. cit« 
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the trend of operating expenditures for plays atili^musicals ifrdepicted 



in Figure III-ll and 111^12, respectively, with*an anH^al rate of increase 
of current dollar operating expenditures for plays at 4. 7 percent and 
at 2.7 percent for musicals. These imply declines in operating expenses 
in constant dollars. Operating expenses in general have increased ^ 
much less than have production costs, although in the last two years those 
of music;al^have shot up conspicuously. 

Table 111-9 provides us with information on annual rates of increase 
of individual operating costs for plays and musicals between 1965-67 and 
1975-77. Although, an absol]jite terms, total operating costs of musicals 
are twice as much as the total operating costs of plays, the rate of annual 
increase of operating costs of plays is much higher than that of musicals. 
An examination of individual cost items will reveaLwhiclvof them ^re 
increasing fastest and what their share is of total operating expenditures. * 

Performers^ Salaries . The single most important cost item in 
the total operating budget is performers' salaries. As Figures III-13 and 
ni-14 illustrate, this expenditure is 31.8 percent for plays and 25.5 percent 
for musicals; and yet there has-been a decline of their proportion to total 

c « 

operating cost from the mid-1960's levels (from 36.9 percent for plays 
to 34.5 percent for musicals). The annual rate of increase, as Table III-9 
indicates, has been 5. 1 percent for plays and 3.6 percetit for musicals. Wheth 
the weekly take-home pay for performers is larger, in real terms, today 
than in the mid-'l960's, is a question which will be dealt with in Chapter V. 

Advertising and Promotion , ^dvertising expenditure is the ^ 
second leading expense item in plays (19.8 percent of total operating 
costs) and the tiiird largest 'in musicals (16. l^percent). 

E^C ^1^% 



Figure in-U 
Average Operating Expenses - Plays 




Figure in- 12 
Average Opetating Expenses - Musicals 
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Table III -9 

Breakdown of Average Weekly Operating Expenses 
(Plays and Musicals) \^ 
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Annual llate 
oi xnc*e«i»o 
Plays and 
Mu^cals 








197S«_77 - 


Annual Rate 
of Increase 




LMS-^^ 


Annual Rate 
_^Jncr«a.se^ 










1. 


Cast-Chorufl-Caiting- 

Auditions- PrlncipaU 


6,398 


11,789 


.5. I 


13,323 


20,455 


3.6** 


4.1 


2. 


Other Artistic Perionnel 


U 157 


1,758 


3.5 • 


4,762 


8,375 


4.7 


4.4 


3. 


Fees and Royalties 


2,945 


5,652 


5.4 


13,400 ' 


17,^^07 


2.3 


2.9 


4. 


Crew/Stagehands 


1,265 


1,701 


/ 2.5* 


2,634 


4,977 


5.3 


4.5 


5. 


Departmental 


376 


1,895 


13.5 


1,400 




8.8 




6. 


Gc*neral It Administrative 
Salaries and Expenses 


1,764 


3,993 


6.8 


2,379 




14.9 


12.3 


7. 


Promotion Expenses 


2,201 


7, 322 


10. 0 


4,135 


12,90OX 


9.5 


9,7 


8. 


Taxes and Welfare 
Expenses 


497 


2, i2l 


12. I - 


935 


4,003 


Si. 12.1 


12. I 


9. 


Other ' 


623 


833 


2.4 


1,209 


1,224 


. I 


l.O 


Total 


17,329 


37,064 


6.3' 


^ " 

46,285^ 


.80,179 


4.6 


5. I 



1/ "Ojtb.er*' includes rehearsal expenses, scripts and parts, opening expenses, insurance, etc. 

We excluded from the 1965-67 sample one show because it reported stagehar>ds and wardrobe 
expenditures together. * ' • 

We excluded from the sample- of 1965-67 one, show because it had an unusual high cost for } /l 
performers. . ' I ^0 fi 

^Source: Finance Sample I, pp. cit. 



Figures HI-IS and III-14 indicate that advertising expenditure has 
- — - — i^cT-ea-sed- far i)oth plays and musicals since the mid-1960^s, growing 
at an annual combined rat^of 9. 7 percent (Table ni-9). The fast 
increase in advertising expenditure can be^ attributed to attempts to 
compensate for the .increasing competition from television and to take 
account of the increasing geographical dispersion of audiences. Educational 
channels and cable television have brought into the home a wide variety 
of first-rate theatre, opera, concerts, ballets and other forms of qiaality 
performances from all over the world. The opportunity^ stay at home 
and see somet^iing worthwhile is coupled with the increasing inconveniences 
faced by an evergrowing population living outside the City. Moreover, 
the Broadway theatre district is located in the mi4st of a high-crime area. 
The thought of^venturing out to spend an evening in that kind of environiiient 
plus the tmcertainty about a show's quality coiild discourage all but the 
hardiest of^eaire goers. Advertising and promotion must, tl^erefore, 
not only try to entice these skeptical people, but also offer the outlet 
of buying a ticket on impulse througi^the relatively new marketing 
techniques of "Ticketron" and '^Charge It. - . . ^ ^ ^ 

In the previous section we discussed advertising extensively. 
Similar observations apply here. On the average, a show that nms for 
a year may spend about $380, 000 on advertising for plays and about 
$600, 000 for musicals. The increasing allocation of dollars towards 
publicity suggests that producers realize that advertising is paying off in 
attracting audiences. 

: ' ^ 

V/ Reportedly, computerized devices of ticket selling have contributed 
substantially in the higher number of tickets sold per show.' 
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Figure 111-13 
' Components of -Operating Expenses for Playa 
as a Percent of Total Operating Expenses Excluding Theatre Share 
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* Other expenses include: scripts and parts, tegal, transportation, insurance, etc. 



Figure III- 14 
Components of Operating Expenses for Musicals 
as a Percent of Total Operating Expenses Excluding Theatre Share 
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Oth«r expenie I include: tranipoxtation, orchestration, »cripti and part*, legal, rehearsal, insurance, etc. 
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Feef and Royalties ^ Payments to directors, designers, play- 
wrights, etc. amoTint to 15. 3 percent for plays and 14. 6 percent for 
musicals. The btilk.o£ payments to designers is made before^Jfee opening 



of the show; to\playwrights (except for the non- refundable advance), accrues 
^sgifter the premi?CTe. As Table III-9 Lndicate3, the average annual rate of 
increase of fees and royalties is 2, 9 percent, among the lowest of all 
components of operating costs; we are therefore witnessing a decline in 
their relative share of total operating expenditures (Figures III- 13 and 
III-14). However, the relatively modest rate of the annual increase of 
weekly fees and royalties may be reflecting the fact that the 1970^ s have 
been a period to consolidate earlier gains for titido;pis and associations and 
to opt fot even greater security for their members in the form of greater 
advance payments. Whether these professionals are better off as a group, 
depends mainly on the length of time that percentages of box office and 
subsidiary rights receipts keep coming in and the actual nvimber of 
professionals employed. 

Administrative Salaries, Expenses, and Other Operating Costs . 
As desx:ribed above, increasing activity in marketing innovations and 
paperwork associated with increasing employeesVbenefits, etc. , has 
accounted for rapid increases in administrative salaries and expenses. 
These costs account for 17. 7 percent in musicals, and 10.8 percent in 
plays, of the total operating costs; their rate of annual increase has been, 
on the average, 12. 3 percent. Another fast growing group of operating 
costs are those for carpentering, sound and lighting, and other dep^.rt- 
k mental expenditures. Although their share of total operating costs is 
' approximately 4 percent, their rate of annual increase has been 7. 3 
percent over the last 12 years. Another group of operating costs with a 
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fast rate of increase has been tastes and personnel benefits (12. 1 percent 
per year). These have more than tripled since the jTiid-1960's, although 
they occupy only a modest share of total operating expenses (5.3 percent). 
Salaries for technical artistic personnel and those for stagehands and crew 
have been increasing at the modest annxial rates of 4.4 and 4.5 percent, 
respectively. While salaries for technical artistic personnel account 
for 7.6 percent of total operating expenses for both plays and musicals,^ 
stagehands and crew account ohly for a modest 5.4 percent. 

By and large, operating costs that account for a greater 
share of outlays are increasing at a slower rate than most of the 
relati-v^^y small expenditures. In spite of the high rates of increase 
for several items, operating costs as a whole have been increasing at * 
a slower pace than production costsr^ 

In (Comparing the composition of operating expenses between 
1965-67 and 1975-77, we note the increasing importance of costs 
such as promotion, taxes and benefits, administrative salaries 
and expenses, and departmental costs. Since a portion of departmental 
costs ar^ wages p^id to stagehands in their capacity as builders and 
maintainers of scenery knd props, this cost item reflects, in part, 
the rate of increase in the hourly earnings of this group of skilled 
laborers. Simultaneously, increases in administrative salaries and 
expenses reflect increasing activity in several areas such as advertising 
(press agent's salaries and expenses are included in administrative costs), 
communications, benefits, marketing, etc. 
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4. Other 'dasts • , : . ^ . ^ ■ . 

We include in this category costs incurred during the close. of a 
Show and those incurred during changes of theatre houses. 

Closing Costs . Besides production and operating costs, a production 
company has closing expenses. - Thes^ expanses include adjustments of 
payroll, transportation and hauling, adminiitrative salaries, accounting 
and audit fees (closing the books andTpre'pari^g partnership tax returns), , 
restoration of stage, "take out" stagehands' costs, unused tickets and 
theatre playing dates cancellation charges, insi^^rance, payroll taxes, 
additional vacation pay, union pensions , and storage. The largest of 
these costs is usuaUy for restoration of the stage, followed by salaries to 
stagehands. Using a sample of 100 shows, we recorded the closing costs 
they reported. The highest closing cost for plays w^s $23, 000 and the 
lowest was $1,500. i^or musicals, the highest closii^g cost was $60, 000 
and the lowest was $3,500. Estimating the percent oi closing expenses 
to production costs we found that, .on the average, closing costs were 
about 7. 8 percent of production costs for plays and 4. 5j percent for musicals. 
Table III- 10 illustrates the average percent of closing <}:osts relative to the 
average production costs for the period 1964-77. 



1/ Daring closing times a production may be able to sell or rent scenery,. 
^ costumes, etc., thus, offsetting some of the closing costs. 
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Table EI- 10 

Average Closing Costs as a Percent of Average Production Costs 

(Plays and Musicals) 



S«a«on 


Plays 


MnslcaU 






A Q 


1 QAi(.AA 
1 709*00 






1 700*0 f 


e ft — 


/r~<j- ■■ - * ■ 
U. 7 


1967.6« 


6.0 


^.9 


1968-69 


6.9 


7.0 


1969-70 


14.5 


4,7 


1970-71 


6.2 


6.3 


1971-72 


6.1 


4.0 


1972-73 


7.9 


- 5.0 


1973-74 


N.A.* 


U4 


1974-75 


9.2 


3.3 


1975-7fe 


9.0 


4. 1 


1976*77 


9.3 


N.A.* 


AT«rag« For 
AU Years 




4.5 



♦ Not avaUabU 

3oti7Cos Financ^ Sample 1, op. clt. 



Moving Costs . Sometimes, a show may have to or choose to 
move from one theatre house to another. Reasons for such moves are 
varied; prearranged contractual arrangements of the house, a move from 
off-Broadway to Broadway, need of a better stage, etc. From our sample 
we were able to obtain the moving costs of nine shows. These costs 
range from $5, 500 (in 1966) to $69, 000 (in 1973). The rate of increase 
of the average follows closely the rate of increase of production costs. 
Closing costs range between 5 and 10 percent of production costs. 



Hi 
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5. 



Revenues 



a. Box Office Receipts 

One wo\ild think that, next to profits, gross receipts reflect the 
health of the theatre. Average receipts per show, per week, have 
improved remarkably over the last two years. Table in-l (on page ni-6) 



and Table m-ll below indicate yearly and weekly box office receipts for ~ 

all Broadway shows in current and constant dollars. If we consider only 

current dollars, the spectacular increases of the 1975-76 and 1976-77 

seasons are evident. Healthy rates of increase appear to continue 

into the present season. However, .in terms of constant dollars, the pattern 

is less impressive: '1>ox office receipts per week actually have tended 

to decline over the period. 
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Table EI-U 
Weekly Box Office Receipts 
Broadway 
(In Thousands) 





Box 

0££ic« 1l«c«ipts 
P«r -PUyixif W««k 
Current % 


Box 

0£ace Receipts 
Per PUytnf Week 
Conetant 1967 $ 


1965-66^^ 


42 


43 


1966-67 


43 


43 


1967.68 


47 


47 


1968-69 


48 ' . 


47 


1969-70 


51 


48 


1970-71 


50 


45 


1971-72 


45 ' 


39 


1972-73 


51 


43 


1973-74 


51 


38 


1974-75 


52 


32 


1975-76' 


62 


35 


1976-77 


6? 


38 



Source: Variety j June 8, 1977. 



Average box-office receipts for playrf and musicals for the period 1965'« 
1977 are reported in Table III-12^ Of these receipts, approximately 25 percen 
is paid to the theatre, owner and the rest is the company's share. 



: _ Table m-U 

Average Weekly Box-Office Receipts: Broadway 
(in Thousands) 
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MUSICALS 


PLAYS 


Season 


Current 
$ 


Constant^ 
1967 / 


Current 
$ 


/ 


Constant 
1967 $ 


1965-66-. 


62 


64 ' 


29 






1966-67 


66 


66 


27 






1967-68 


69 


69 


29 




29 


1968-69 


69 


67 


31 




30 


[1969-70 


64 


60 


31 




29 


1970-71 


62 


36 


34 




31 


1971-72 


57 


50 


29 




25 


1972-7y 


73 


61 


27 




23 


19:j3f^4 


67 


50 


35 




26 


1974-75 


81 


51 


47 




29 


1975-76 , 


86 


. 49 


48 




27 


1976-77 


93 


51 


60 




33 



Source: Finance Sample I, op# cit> 
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The rates of increase of receipts are depicted 15/ Figures 111-15 and III-16. 
Considering the draznatic feill.of receipts between 1968-73, the t^ike-off in the 
mid-1970's is unique in the recent history of Broadway. Although the total 
revenue from all sources is the single most important factor in assessing the 
financial condition of a production, box-office receipts are equally ii^portant 
in assessing the financial gains of several people associated with a 
production* For example, although the theatre owners receive approximately 
25 percent of the box-office gross, they have no share in the selling of 
subsidiary rights. 

b. Subsidiary Rights and Miscellaneous Income 

In the category of subsidiary income, we include earnings from 
the sale of the rights to produce the live show again, either domestically 
or abroad; earnings from the sale of motion picture rights; and 
earnings from television and recordings. Additional income accrues 
to the Company by the sale of <show albums and souvenir books, rentals 
of eqtiipment, costtimes, etc., sales of sets and props, advertising rebates, 
insurance credits, interest rates from deposits, return of bonds, ^ tax 
refunds, etc. Under the \ambrella of "other" income, we calculated the 
income from all these sources. Our sample consisted of 53 plays and 58 
musicals. We found "other" income in the financial statements of 33 
plays and 42 musicals. Among the plays with "other" income, 19 were 
"successes" and 23 belonged in the categories of "undecided" or "fs^ilures. " 



1/ Performance bonds may be deposited with various unions or theatres 
with which contracts have been made. / 
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Figure 111-15 
Average Box-Office Receipts - Plays 
Broadway 

$, in Thousands 
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Figure m-l6 
Average Bo»;Q£fice Receipts - Musicals 
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Among the musicals, 11 were '^successes'' and 22 ''\mdecided'' or "failures. '' 

We estimated liie c^lmulative "other" incomes for all the shows, and 

arrived at the following observations: "other" cumulative incomes for 

successful plays covers, on the average, 160. 7 percent of the total 

production costs of these plays. The percent of "other" income to individual 

production costs ranged from 10. 37 percent to 784 percent. The median 

was 97.46 percent. For plays with \mdecided or failing status, the average 

was 5.45 percent, ranging from 0.01 percent to 27.98 percent. The median 

was found to be 5 percent. 

Making similar estimates for musicals, we fovmd that for successes, 

"other" cumulative income accounted, on the average, for 77 percent of 

total production costs ranging- between 5. 73 to 1, 030,90 percent and with 

the liiedian at 37 percent. , For the rest of the musicals (undecided and 

failures), the average was 7.26 percent, the range between 0.05 percent to 

38 percent, and the median ^?r02 percent. 

Dividing the total ctam\ilative "other" income obtained from both 

successful and non- successful musicals by the total nvimber of musicals 

(42 shows), we find that, on the average, each musical received $183,847. 

Performing the same calcul^ition for plays (34 shows), we fovind that each play 

received, on the average, $75,080 from "other" income. Although 

average figures destroy the glo^ of big successes and smooth the poverty 

of failures, nevertheless, one cannot fail but to notice the importance 



1/ Based on Variety^ s classifications. 
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of '*other'^ income for t±ie financial health of a production. Although we 
were not able to find any trend in '*^bther'^ income receipts, we observed 
that there is relative correlation between length of run and cumulative 

I 

'*other" income. ^ 

Figure III-17 shows the compositiqfi of "other'^ income and the 
relative importance of each source for successful plays and musicals. 

c. Income from National Companies 

The producer of any Broadway show may decide to mount another 
production for out-of-town ft sort of touring company. The production 
costs of such a company (usually called ' 'National") are to be paid out 
of thjC operating surplus of the New York company. The payment of these 
production costs take precedence over the repayment of the Broadway 
parent production' s^limited partners. Moreover, the producer /general . 
partner makes the decision of additional touring productions unilaterally, 
according to limited partnership agreement. By and large, touring 
companies, or the "Road, " have endured th€^ame vicissitudes as 
Broadway. Table III-l in Section B of this chapter lists entire box 

office receipts from Broadway and for the Road for the years 1965-1977. 
The 1976-77 season has been a record season for both Broadway and 
the Road* Between 1965 and 1971 the Road lagged behind Broadway; 
in the 1972-73 season it surpassed Bjroadway momentarily, lagged behind 
during the next season, and has increased steadily since then. 
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Figure 111-17 

SoTirces of ''Other'^ Income as a Percent of Total '^Other^' Income 
Plays and Musicals - Successes Only 
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'*Other" Income Source 
Source: Finance Sample I, op* cit, 
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Production costs of National Companies are apt to be much less than 
the production costs of the parent show (often less than 50 percent of the 
Broadway production). The most prominent cost items are typically 

transportation, hauling, and per diems. 

The net profits from these companies are recorded as net profits 
of the parent company. Tables HI- 13 and 111-14 show the financial profile 
of a sample of plays and musicals on the Road. The observations have 
been obtained from the financial statements (audited) of the parent companies 

filed with the New York State Attorney Gener?Ll's office. On the 
average, for both plays and musicals, profits exceed losses and the 
estimated ratios of profits to losses are 3.90 for plays and 2.55 f<Jl? ^ 
musicals. However, since these results are based on a rather limited 
sample, they are not conclusive, at best only an indication of costs and 
revenues. 

Although we have not tried to estimate aggregate average 
revenues from all sources, it appears that, on the average, Broadway 
losses are offset for at least 50 percent by net receipts from subsidiary 
rights and the Road. 

6. Profits and Losses 

' Undoubtedly, the most important question that can be asked when 
all is said and done about costs and revenues is "Does the commercial 
Broadway theatre make a profit? " The data we have examined in the 
preceeding subsections, along with some additional data to be presented 
here, p^rovide us with t^e information we need to answer this question. 
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Table in-13 

Expenditures, Receipts, Profits and Losses of National Companies - Plays 



• Season 


Average Expenditures and Revenues 


Average 
Profits or 
Loss-es fS) 


Running 
Exnenses {$) 


Theatre 
Share (S) 


Total 

Expenses ($) 


Sox Otnce 
Receipts {S) 


1965-66 


26,816 


— 10,917 


37,733 


41,041 


3,308 


1966-67 


21/653 


12,157 


33,810 


39,838 


6,030 


1967*68 


28,851 


11,789 


40,640 


43,296 


2,656 


1968*69 


17,449 


7,340 


24,789 


22,422 


(2,357) 


19^9-70 


N.A, 


N.A, 


N,A, 


N.A. 


N.A.* 


1970-71 


33,793 


19,338 


53,131 


57, 158 


4,027 


• 197U72 


34,284 


12,829- 


47,113 


46,316 


( 796) 


1972-73 


32,487 


13,421 ~ ■ 


45,908 


53,660 


7,752 


1973-74 


N. A. 


N.A. 


N.A, 


N.A. 


N.A. * 


1974-75 


34,078 


17,243 


51,321 


49,991 


^~ (1,331). 


1975-76 


36,248 


14,068 


50,316 


47,555 


(2,762) 


1976-77 


32,673 


14,060 ' 


46,733 


51,216 


4,484 



Source; 23 pUya" from Finance Sample I, oo. cit. 



Table EI- 14 

Expenditures, Receipts, Profits and Losses of National Companies - Ivlusicals 



Season 


Average Expenditures and Revenues 


Ave rage 
Profits or 
Losses 


Running 
Expenses fS) 


Theatre 
Share ($) 


Toul 

Expenses {$. 


Box Omce 
Receipts ($) 


1965-66 


37,262 


14,896 


59,158 


58,598 


6,.440 


1966-67 


50,487 


19,148 


69,635 


76,593 


6,957 


1967-68 


42,790 


16,573 


59,363 


64,739 


5,376 


1968-69 


40,216 


13,646 


53,862 


59, 383 


5,521 


1969-70 


39,970 


14, 505 


54,475 


51,552 


(2,923) 


1970-71 


49,429 


15,976 


65,405 


58,414 


(6,990) 


1971-72 


43,824 


11, 307 


55,131 


59,989 


4,858 - 


1972-73* 


60.039 


15,770 


75,809 


82,119 


6,259 


1973-74 


50.849 


16,710, 


67,559 


69, 118 


1,542 


1974-75 


72,273 


33,854 , 


106,127 


121,698 


15,571 


1975-76 


70,595 


24,656 


95,251 


86,097 


(9,154) 


- 1976-77 


68,028 


23,521 


' 91,549 


93,823 


2,273 



" Source: 25 muaicals from Finance Sample I, oo. cit. 



« N.A. : Not available. 
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" <. The question of profitability hinge s..on whether or not commercially 
produced shows eam^ enough to repay their investors, including a 
reasonable return on the investment they have made. To determine 
whether dhows, on the average, do earn this amo\int, we must examine 
the pattern and magnitude of cash flows that arise when a production is 
undertaken. 

Ignoring for the moment cash flows associated with National 
Touring Companies, there are four main types of cash flow associateid 
with a commercial Broadway production. First, there are the 
production outlays. These are (as was explained in Section £.2 above) 
the expenses that^^re incurred prior to opening. Second, there are 
weekly operating cost^s.and weekly operating revenues, which may be 
netted to compute a weekly operating margin. This margin, which may 
be either positive or negative, is the weekly contribution of profit. Before 
recoupment of production costs, it represents a contribution to recovery 
of those costs; after recoupment of all costs, it represents a pure gain. 

The third main type of cash flow is income Jrom subsidiary- 
rights Csee Section B. 5); This income is not directly related to the 
regular producing and performing operations of the company. When it 
is received, it provides a further offset against production costs and/or 
contribution to profit* 

The fourth main type of cash flow is closing costs. As explained 
in Section B. 3, these are the costs associated with liquidating a company *s 
performing operations. 

^ To compute an estimated profit rate, we made estimates 

o£ the size and timing of these four types of cash flow by averaging 



3electe.d data over the perioci 1965-66 through 1976-77. We have 
performed this averaging to eliminate cyclical variability noted 
elsewhere. The averages thus computed are shown below 
in Table I1I-15. As can be seen from this table, the only distinction 
.between cash flows of successes and failures that we make are for 
operating margin^ and other income. We fotind no evidence in our data 
that there are systematic differences of production costs between 
successes and failures. We assume that the average operating margin 
of failures is zero. This is probably not an tinreasonable estimate 
^since failures consist both of shows that loose a little or a lot of money 
on operations as well as some that make a little. 

In order to convert the estimated average cash flows into an 
-estimated profit rate, we also need information on the timing of the 
cash flows. Obviously,* production costs come fir'st, and are incurred 
at the beginning of a production. Operating margins, if any, are 
accrued during the time a show plays, and closing costs are incurred 
when it closes. Other income may accrue during the time a show is in 
production, running and after it closes. For purposes of estimating 
a profit rate, we assume that all other income is'accrued at the time the 
show closes. This probably will restdt in a slight underestimate of the 
profitability of investments in for-profit Broadway productions. 

The final information we need to complete our calculations is 
information of the length of run of successful plays and musicals, and 
on the probabilities that any given musical or play produced will be 
a success. These data are shown below in Table m-l6, which shows, 
for example, that the probability that any given musical will turn out to 

1 
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Table HI-lS 
Estimated Average Cash Flows 
1965-66; 1976-77 



Mujic&ls 




(1) ATtr&g* ProUvxction Cost 


$493,528 


(2) AT«r&g« We«kly Operating Margin 
Success«i 


14,633 


of Failures 


0 


(4) Average Other Income - Successes 


380,016 


(5) Average Other Income - Failures 


f35,830 


(6) Average Closing Costs 


22,209 


Plays 




(7) Average Production Costs 


$147,876 


(8) Average Weekly Operating Margin 
o£ Successes 


8,397 


(9)^ Average Weekly Operating Margin 
' of Failxxres 


0 


(10) Average Other Income -Successes 


237,637 


(11) Average Other Income - Failures 


8,059 


(12) Average Closing Costs ^ 


11,534 



Sources by Line Number: 

(1) Average of Column 1, Table III-4. 

(2) Average of Column 1, Table HI- 1 8. 

(3) Assumption. Chapter'!!!* ^ 

(4) Percentage reported in Chapter HI, Section A. 5 timer Ime (I) of 
this table. ' 

(5) Percentage reported in Chapter HI, Section A. 5 times Une (I) of 
this table. 

(6) Percentage Reported in Chapter HI, Section A.4 times line (1) 
this table. 

(7) Average of Column 2, Table in-4 

(8) Average of Column 3, Table HI-18, 

(9) Assumption 

(10) PercenUge reported in Chapter HI, Section A. 5 times line (6) 
of this table. 

(11) Percentage reported'ln Chapter HI, Section A. 5 times line (I) 
, of this table. 

(12) Percentage rex)orted in Chapter HI, Section A.4 times J|(ne^(6) 
of this table. 
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be a success is about 37 percent, while the corresponding probability 
for plays is about 25 percent. This table also shows that "the successful 
musical, on the average, runs for a littl* over 80 weeks on Broadway, 
while the successful play on the average runs for about 48 weeks. 



Table -in- 16 

Average Lengths of Run of Successful Broadway Plays and 
Musicals and Probabilities of Success 





Average 
^-Length of Rtm 
Weeks ^ - 


Probability of 
Success * ; 


Plays 
Musicals 


48.25 
80.625 


0,25 
0.37 



\ Source: Tabulations of data in Iliea^reJYorld, by 

^ John Willis. 

* "Determined by dividing n\imber of successful shows 
by nvimber of shows produced. 



Our calculations of the rate of return on investments in 
commercial Broadway productions can best be explained by following 
step-by- step through thfe procedure used to calculate the rate of return 
"^^Hnvestments in musicals. First, let us recapitulate the two 
different average streams of cash flow (one for successes and one for 
failures) that we have estimated for musicals. For successful musicals, 

there is an immediate outlay of $493, 528, foUowed by 80. 625 weeks of 

s 

earnings of $14,633 per week, and one-time receipts from other sources 

♦ 1 0 7 



net of closing costs of $344, 186 (i. e. , $380, 01^ less $22, 209) booked at 
the end of 80, 625 weeks. For failing musicals, there is an immediate 
outlay for production costs of $493,528, an immediate outlay for closing 
costs of $22, 209, and an immediate one-'Jlme receipt from other 
sourc'es of $"35, 830. ^ \ " 

The cash flow pattern for successes occurs on the average about 
37 percent of the time, and that for failures occurs 63 percent of the 
time (see Table III-16). The average cashflow pattern, then, obtained 
by applying the percentage weights to the cash flows for successes and 
failures is as follows: an immediate outlay o^ $484, 947 (i.e. , 0, 37 x 
$493, 528 + 0. 63 X ($493, 528 + $22, 209 - $35, 830)), followed by 80, 625 
weeks of operating margins of $5,414 (i.e. , [0. 37 x $14,633] + [O.O x O]), 
with a one-time receipt from other sources net of closing cogts of $127, 349 
(i.e., 0. 37 X $344, 186). 

The final step is to compute, by computer methods, the rate 
of return that makes the present value of this^cash flow stream just 
equal to zero. When we perform this calculation, we obtain an estimated 
rate of return of 0. 3153 percent per week, or about 39 percent per 
ann\im. 

A series of steps exactly the same as those we have just followed 
can be applied to the data on plays shown in-TTables m-15 and ]II-.l6. 
When this is done, y^e obtain an estimated rate of return of 0. 1474 per 
week, or about 7.66 percent pe/ year. 

The final step in computing an overall rate of return is to weight 
these two rates of return by their percentage shares of total investment 

1/ Recall thai: we assume that other revenue is received at the time'the 
show clones. We asstime that failures are closed within one week. 
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accounted for by musicals and plays, and add them up. When this is 
done, using the investment figures shown in Table III-3 above to compute 
the^weights, we obtain an estimated overall rate of return of about 13. 18 
percent per year. This -does not, as noted above, include any analysis 
of return to National Touring Companies spa^^lfS^y the parent 
Broadway company. Since we believe these operations to be more 
profitable, on the average, than Broadway operations, the rate of return 
of 13. 18 percent probably understates overall profitability of the combined 
"operation, that is, that of the parent company in New York and that of 
the wholely owned national touring company on the road. 

Severl commeiits on our estimate are in order. First, 
the return we have calculated above is the total return on investment, 
including both that which. accrues to the general partners and that which 
accrues' to limited partners. The limited partners, who frequently put 
r up most or all of the money, thus do not fare anywhere near jiiis well. 
To see why this is so, let us re-examine the calculation of the rate of 
return on investine.nts in musicals, assuming that limited partners put v 
up all of the money, and that the partnership agreement awards, as is 
common, all net revenue to the limited partners until their investment 
is reimbursed and thereafter splits income between the limited partners 
and the geperal partners on a 50-50 basis. Under these assoimptions, 
which are not unreasonable in light of standard partnership agreements, 
the limited partners' average cash flow, accounting for both successes 
and failures, arising from their in-^stment in musicals will be as 
follows: an immediate outlay of $484, 947, followed by 33. 727 weeks of 
earnings of $5,414 per week, followed by 46.898 weeks of earnings of 
$2, 707 per week, with a one-time receipt from other sources net of 
FR?niosing costs of $63,675. -^^'-^ 
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Under this set of conditions, the Limited Partner-s actually' 
have a negative rate of return on their investment. This is easily- 
demonstrated by noting that the total payments received-^y Limited 
Partners ^Inder the conditions outlined abbve are about $37^226 (i. e, , 
[33, 727 X $5,414] + [46.898 x $2, 707] + $63,675). Thus, on the average. 
Limited Partners do not even recover their investmeiats. 

This explains, undoubtedly, why Partnership Agreements ustially 
contain some language such as the following: 



A purchaser of the Limited Partnership Interests being 
offered hereby should be prepared to lose his entire 
investment because of the nature of theatrical under- 
takings. 
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We must hasten to add that this calculation, which shows that 
the Limited' Partner losea on his investments even though the partnership 
(including General Partner /Producers) gains, does not necessarily mean 
that the General Partners are profiting at the expense of Limited 
Partners. General Partners invest time and resources into the search 
for properties and formation of Partnerships that often are not reflected fully 
Production Costs. The income earned from management fees, office 

Ml 

charges, and their 50 percent share of any net profits must yield a 
retuam on these costs. .In the absence of data on the finance of Geners^l 
Partners, we can reach ^o conclusions about whether or not the division 
of income customarily provided in Partnership Agreements results in 
extraordinary returns to General Partners, 

The second point we should make concerning our estimated rate 
of profit is that we have no sure way of knowing whether investment in 
Broadway productions has ^ecome more or less profitable over the years. 
Reportedly, one study concludes that investment in Broadway shows 
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between 1948 and 1958 yielded a rate of return of 19.5 pejrcent per' 
year. ^ Unfortunately, we have been unable to examine the source 
of this estimate, and therefore do not know how to relate it to our 
own. 

We do, however, have some additional data which tend to 
suggest that the return on investaient has fallen. The fastest growing 
items for both plays and musicals are production costs, as Table III-17 
shows . 

T^ble in-17 

Annual Rates of Increase of Selected Theatre Financial Indicators 

1965-1977 





Capital- 
Iration 


Pro<hic- 
tion 


Opermting 
Costs 


Box 

omce 

Receipts 


Recoup* 

ment 

Period 


Operating 

Margin 


Theatre 

Share 


PUyi 


















Successes 












4.5 


6.8 




Non-Successes 


















Both 






10.7 


4,7 


. 5.6 






5.6 


Muilc»la 


















Successes 












4.7 


3.8 




Non-Successes 


















Both 






.4.7 


2.7 


2.8 






5.6 



So«irc«> Flo»nc« SunpU 1^ op. clt. 



jy Reported in Moore, T. G. , op. cit. , p. 12. 
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We observe that the rate of increase of investment in productions 
has lagged behind that of production costs (6.4 percent vs. 10, 7 percent 
for plays; 4, 1 percent vs. 4, 7 percent for musicals). The very low rate 
of return to limited partners estimated above undoubtedly explain-s the 
difference in the rates of increase of production costs and venture capital 
supplied. This gap reflects greater responsibility and risk on the producer. 
It is also evident from Table III- 17 that production costs have grown more 
rapidly than operating margins. This means, other things being eqtial, 
that recoupment periods have lengthened. Indeed, Table III-17 reports 
^that recoupment periods have been increasing since 1965 at an annual 
rate of 4, 5 percent for plays and 4, 7 percent for musicals. 

Table HI- 18 shows average profit margins and estimated recoupment 
periods of investors' money. Our estimates assume that there are no 
debts tha t have priority over the investors' money. Figures III- 18 
an^^I-19 indicate tJie trends in operating margins for plays and musirals. 
TOperating margins for musicals seem to increase less than those of plays. 
Figure III-20 shows the ratea of increase in recoupment time. Clearly, 
recoupment periods for plays are shorter than for musicals. However, it 
must be stressed that our estimates in these tables and figures are 
based only on revenues from box-office receipts. As we have shown, 
''other'* receipts may cover all or a substantial part of production costs. 
This suggests that for plays and musicals that have net revenues from 
subsidiary rights, national companies, or other sources, recoupment 
periods might be shorter than those indicated in Table III-18. 

/ 

jy These rates have been calctilated from the data on Table III- 18. 
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Table IH-IS 

Average Weekly Operating Ivlargin and Recoupment Period 

(for Successes) 



Season 


Operating 
Profit - 
Plays ($) 


Average 

Recoupment 

Weeks 


Operating 
Profit - 
Musicals ($) 


Average 

Recoupment 

Weeks 


1Q65-66 


5,783 


12.2 


15,161 


1'9.8 


1966-67 


6, 190 


13.8 


17,638 


26. 0 


1967-68 


5,868 


14.5 


11, 108 


37.6 


1968-69 


7,093 


15.8 


10, 146 


52.7 


1969-70 


7,593 


15.9 


14, 187 


32.9 


1970-71 


6,445 


18.3 


18,826 


ZT.S 


1971-72 


8,699 


17.4 


* 14,296 


36. 1 


1972-73 


9,190 


18.2 


14,458 


32.8 


1973-74 


9,968 


19.0 


10,505 


48.1 


1974-75 


10, 120 


20.0 


22,000 


30. 2 


1975-76 


11,125 


20.0 


14.516 


J«.6 


1976-77 


12,692 


21.3 


12,762 


>sJl_ 



Source: Finance Sample >^ op. cit. 
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Figure HI- 19 

Average Weekly Operating Margins, Musicals (Successes) - Trend 

(1,000 $) 

$, in Thousands 
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Figure LEI- 20 
Average Recoupment Period - Musicals and Plays 
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Another qualification that should be made regarding our computation 
\ 

of rates of return is that there are losses and gains for individual partici- 
pants. For example, performers, playwrights and other artistic personnel 
have made gains in income security (increasing guaranteed minimxun 
compensations); producers have increased their risks, since increasing 
advance payments to personnel has shifted the risk from performers, etc. 
to the producer; the theatre owner's share has remained stable for the last 
ten years. However, with successes running longer than before, the turn- 
over of shows may be less and so also their expenses in bringing in a 
new show. Moreover, theatre owners are now co-producing both publicly 
and privately funded shows. This new shift in their activity enhances 
both their risks and their profitability. 
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Conclusions 



The ^ata we have examined indicate that theatre activity has been 
stable or has increased over the last decade. Current dollar investment in 
Broadway productions has increased over the period 1965/66 to 1976 /7T ^ 
at a rate of approximately 5. 9% per year. While we do not have an 
index of the rate of inflatip.u in the cost of M roadway productions, if we 
assxime that these costs have increased at Vpproximately''the rate of the 
wholesale pri^e index o^^er the same period (approximately 5.9%), we 
conplude that in constant dolla,rs, annual investment in Broadway productions 
has remained approximately xm'changed. 
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The number of productions on Broadway exhibits no trend over 
the peri^ 1952/53 - 1976/77. While data for an extended period do 
show a fairly steady decline in the n\imber of productions over the period 
1928/29 to 1952/53, since that time the number of productions seems 
to have fluctuated with no sign of any trend." The estimated rate of return 
on inves'tment in Broadway productions over the period 1964/65 - 
1976/77 averaged 13. 18%. We do not know how this compares with returns 
in the past, although reportedly it has been estimated that the rate of 
return on investment in Broadway shows over the period 1947/48 - 
1957/58 was approximately 19.5 percent. 
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Larger Not-For-Profit Theatre - 



The larger not-for-profit theatres are primarily concentrated in the 

northeast part of the Nation, in the midwest, and on the wes^coast* 

From our daflta on 59 theatres we foiind, as Table III-19 shows, that in the 

* 2/ 

aggregate their operating expenditures for 1976 - 77 were $61,403,645; — 
their total income from earned sources and contributions amounted to 
$59, 589, 387 and their total deficits To $1, 814/258 (3 percent o'£ total 
expenditures). 



Table in-19 

Budgets of 59 Larger Not-For-Profit Theatres: 1976-77 





Earned 
Income 


Unearned 
Income 


ToUl 
Income 


Total 
Expenditures 


Surplus 

(Deficit) 


Percent to 
, Total 
Expenditures: 


38,087,685 
62. 


35. 


59, 589, 387 
97. 


51,403,645 
100 


(1,814, 258) 

(3.) 



Deficits have been incurred by 25 theatrek (42 percent of all theatres) 
and their amounts ranged from $180 to, $244, 235. The median deficit 

$51,070^ Of the remaining 34 theatres,. 39 percent had balanced budgets 



was 



1/ In this section, our analysis is based on data for 59 larger not-for-profit 
" theatres obtained from the National Endowment for the Arts, the Ford 

Foundation and the Theatre Communications Group (hereinafter cited 

as Finance Sample II), 



2/ In the case of the not-for-profit theatre we treat both production and 
^ operating costs together because they are not reported separately. 
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and 18.6 percent had surpluses; the surpluses ranged from $730 to $121, 100 
and totaled $165, 014. Although the bul^k oyncome comes from ticket sales, 
an additional 38 pi^cent has to be made up from contributions in order to 
meet costs. 

^ Table III-20 Chows the total operating budgets of thirty theatres for 
selected years. The increase of all components of the budget between 
1965-66 and 1976-77 was substantial. This was perhaps due to the particular 
circumstances surrounding the not-for-profit theatre at that time. The 
Guthrie Theatre was founded in 1963, and with it the whole regionak^ot-for- 
profit movement accelerated. Just two years later, the National Endowment 
for the Arts was established in 1965. The sixties and early seventies were 
thus formative years. 

In examining trends in financial conditions, — ^ we estimated rates of 
growth of selected budget items over both the 1965-1977 and the 1970-1977 
periods. These rates are summarized in Table III-21. 

The growth rates reported in this table lead to two interesting 
conclusions. First, we note that all growth rates outstrip the rates of 
growth of the wholesale and consumer price indexes over a comparable 
period of time. This means that on all accounts, it appears that the 
real expenditures on the activities of these thirty theatres have' increased. 
Second, we see that the growth rates of earned income and total operating 
expenditures are nearly eqiial (particularly over the 1970's). This means 
that the proportion of the budget covered by earned income has r^ained 
roughly constant over the recent past (we shall see additional graphical 
evidence of this in Figure III-28). 

y Estimates were made from the data of Table III-20. 
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Table III-20 

Budget Information for Thirty Larger Not-For,- Profit Theatres 

Selected Years 





OPCXATING XNCOUS 


Total 


Surplus {-¥) 
or 

D«AcU (*{ 


P«rcMtot« 

oi E&rm^ 
I»coin» to 
Totol Op«r. 


Pttrcttotoi* o( 

IscoixM to 
Totol Op«r. 
£xp«adUurtttt 


£AAN£D XNCOUS 


UHZAkHtlD INCOUJC 


TOTAi. INCOKl£ 




to TolAl 




to Totoi 
XacotxM 










74,4 


2, 732. 4t9 


23,4 


n,4,93,4t4 


100.0 


11, 999.735 


. 302, 249 


74^4 


22.9 




n.l9},9t9 


71.2 ^ 


9,339,473 


2t,t 


It, S29,4M 


100.0 


19, 929.917 


•1.400.499 


44.2 


26. i 


70*71 


M. UO.UO 


47.3 


4,t96, 740 


32.7 


20, 947, 400 


100.0 


21, U7. 170 


- 219.770 


66.6 


32.4 


71-72 


U. 409.949 


44,9 


7, 79^,707 


39, I 


22, 20t, 472 


100.0 


22. 133. 31t 


> 79, 394 


45. 1 


39.2 


72*73 


U.993.tl7 


43.9 


9, 742, 137 


34,9 


24. 499, 994 


100.0 


29. 97t. 747 


f 717.207 


49.3 


37.5 


73-74 


17,475,241 


63.2 


10, 194, 799 


34, t 


27. 430. 041 


100.0 


27.440. 029 


. 29. 9U 


63.2 


36.7 


7o-77 


23,422, 928 


4S, I 


12, 549,323 


34,9 


34.092.251 


100.0 


37. 166. 244 


-1. 113.993 


43.2 


33.fi 



Sotirces: 1965-1974 data from Ford Foundation; 1976-1977 data from Finance Sample II, op. cit. 



Table III-21 

Rates of Annual increase of Income and Operating Expenditures for 
Thirty Larger Not-For-Profit Theatres 





(1965-1977) 


(1970-1977) 


71 

^Earned Income 


7.8% 


8.8% 


Unaamed Incom* 


13.2% 


9.9% 


Total Incozn* 


9.4% 


9.1% 


Operating 

Expenditure t 


9A% 


9*6% 
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1, Operating Costs 



Our examination of the records of 59 larger not-for-profit theatres in 
our sample has convinced us that no two budgets are alike. Both the magni- 
tude and the relative composition of a budget may influenced hy a number 
of factors, which we shall .discuss below. 

One important factor in the .budget of a non-profit theatre may 
be the number, and nature of productions per season. While a gi^«ater 
number of productions may entail a higher budget, the marginal cost-'^ 
of each additional production may be small up to a certain number 
especially if there is "recycling" of performers, scenery and props 
from production to production. Production costs will be different for 
classics with large casts and for contemporary small-cast plays. Reper- 
tory companies will have higher costs than a 4-6 plays production season 
with monthly interv4ls among them. Costs may also differ among the 
repertory conipanies. A program with totally "dissimilar productions 
requiring constant removal of elaborate scenery and props w^l cost 
much more than a single a^daptable set. Of course, the audience may not 
agree with such cost-control measures. — ^ 



1/ There are a number. of quasi-fixed cost items that are incurred m 
" both salary and non-salary categories which are not related to the 

number of productions, (or are subject to economies of scale) e. g. 

permits, advertising, legal and accounting fees, basic maintenance, 

insurance, etc. 

. 21 There are limitati&ns in the cost- control capability of ^"^yJ^^Tni-he 
- The constraints are more s-evere in nqn-tourist areas, and ^J^en the 
Juli of box-office receipts is based on subscriptions. The f^^^^s of 
economy treasures, in the latter case, will be felt by a fall m 
subscriptions during the next year's season. 
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.Another important variable in the cost composition of a budget 
is whether performers are permanently employed by the organizatioa 
or are hired on an ad hoc basis to perform for the season or for an 
individual play. Besides the fact that ad hoc hirings economize on 
year-round salaries, they may also exploit the part-time availability 
of performers from near-by television or film studios. This' opportunity 
for low-cost arrangetnenta is available to organizations that are 
near such centers. On the other hand, if an organization is located in 
an area that does not offer complementary employment outlets for 
performers, artistic salaries and contractual arrangements may take 
a larger share of th^, budget, provided quality artists are to be attracted. 

The housing of -an organization is also an important variable of 
the budget. Besides the strong correlation of the age of the building 
with maintenance costs, budgets are influenced also by the practicality 
of a given facility. The larger the size of a facility the higher the cost. 
Howevier, beyond, an optimal number of seats, costs related to the size 
of the theatre may skyrocket, especially, if there is unused capacity. 
Other factors related to the practicality aspects of a facility are indivi- 
dual or central switching electrical systems; proper insulation; avail- 
ability of more than one stage (for rehearsals or simultaneous pro- 
ductions), etc. Finally, the cost of facilities will be different for those 
organizations that rent from those that own the theatre. 
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1^1 If the theatre's special appeal to audiences is based on the ''live" 
aspect of performances, the larger the size of a theatre the lower 
may be the percent of attendance to total capacity. 
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Geographical location may also be. an important factor contri- 
buting to budget variability especially if different rules and regulations 
prevail with regard to public buildings' safety and insurance, personnel 
hiring, materials availability, etc. Besides the variability in institu- 
tional rules and regulations, there may be variability in the supply of 
stage help and maintenance, workmanship, availability of finished or 
intermediate materials, local pricing of fuel and electricity and com- 
plementary employment outlets for the theatre personnel. — ^ 

Another factor affecting cost is the extent to which a theatre under- 
takes experimental work. New ideas are costly because they may often 
entail longer than usual rehearsal time and a certain amount of waste 
both in materials and wage and/or salaried personnel, etc. But-^r'the 
theatre^ s survival, it has to be constantly in touch with new trends and 
ideas in order to keep from stagnation and in order to keep the spirit 
of creative arts alive. 

a. Budget Shares 

In analyzing the relative share of individual items in 
total operating expenditures our greatest problem was the variation in 
reporting found in the financial statements of individual theatres. As the 



1/ Theatre is, by and large, a seasonal service industry. Theatre per- 
sonnel's respite periods should not be viewed as conventional type 
of unemployment. Consequently, complementary employment 
opportunities for theatre personnel may be viewed as part of the 
total employment picture of artistic and non-artistic personnel. 
Since there are several sectors with seasonal needs, the proxirmty 
of a large theatre to such sectors constitutes an economic benefit 
for the community by absorbing seasonal unemployment or supplying 
seasonal employment. 
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Exhibits in Figure III-21 indicate, several cost ite33fis are often lumped togethe 
For example, administrative costs are lumped together with salaries of 
artistic and support personnel (Exhibits A, B, C and D); special programs 
with advertising (Exhibit B), Other cost items that normally occur in 
the course of operations may often be omitted, (Exhibit D), What this 
small sample of Exhibits suggests, is that there are problems in ; 
assessing consistently the composition of production and operating 
expenditures of not-for-profit theatres; moreover the year-to-year format 
of reporting nmay be different for tiie same theatre. The variability of 
reporting is coupled with inherently dissimilar budgets for the reasons 
di3 cussed above. ^ \. 

Although these limitations have not made our tasK an easy one, 
we have been able to construct a fairly good picture of the finances of 
the, not-for-profit theatres. 

Our analysis of budget shares is based on two sets of data. One 
set of data is from the Ford Foundation Survey of Finances of Performing 
Arts'Organizations for 1965-66 through 1973-74. We use these data for 
computing our rates of annual increase for individual cost items up to 
1974. The other set of data is from financial statenlents for the Same 
theatres for the fiscal year 1976-1977; these cross-sectional data were 
also used for analyzing the composition of operating expenditures. 
However, the tv/o sets of data are not really comparable, because it 
was not feasible to combine all cost items the way they were reported 
in the Ford Foundation survey. 
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17 This is the usual way that the not-for-profit theatres report their 
expenditures, mainly the result of the nature of their operations. 
These theatres do not consider the production and operating phases 
of their operations separately. Rather these two phases are treated 
O „ as part of a continuous process* 
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Figure III-21 
Examples of Expenditure-Reporting by Larger 
Not- For -Profit Theatres 



EXHIBIT A 

Administratlott PxyxoU U Fees 
Production Payroll U Fees 
Payroll- Off -Sea son 
Bad Debts- 
Depreciation 
Fond Raising Expense 
Office Expense 
Telephone 

Heat and ElectridLty 

Adyertising and Publicity 

Show Production Expenses 

Maintenance and Repairs 

R«nt Expenae 

Interest Expense 

Trarel and Entertaisznezit 

Payroll Taxes ^ 

Subscription Drive Expense 

Bank Charges U Miscellaneous Expense 

Tuition 

Casting 

Tickets 

Scripts - 

Dues and Subscriptions 
Insurance 

Legal and Accounting 
Prescott P»rk Expenses 
Education Expenses 
Concessions and Coffee Expenses 



EXHIBrr C 

Salaries^ Wages and JFees 
Contract Services 
Payroll Taxes 
Rent (Note 2) 
Advertising and PubUcity 
Travel 

Production Costs 

Office and Administrative Expense 

Telephone 

Interest 

Utilities 

Insurance 

Repairs and Maintenance 
Cleaning 

Acquisition of Equipment (Note 1). 

Accounting and Audit 

other 



EXHIBIT B 

Salaries 

Employee Ben e fi t s 
Payroll Taxes 
Royalties and Scripts 
Set Costs 

Electronics and Sound 
Prop Costs 
Co stumes 
Muaic 

Advertising and Programs 
Photos, Signs, Cuts and Mats 
Rent 

Maintenance 

Utilities and Telephone 

Supplies and Concession Expense 

Insurance 

Amusement Tax 

Travel and Entertainment 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 

Total Expenses Before Depreciation 
Depreciation of Equipment 



EXHIBIT D 



Personnel 

Salaries and Fees 

FICA, NH Unemploy 

Union Benefits 

Staff Services: 
Travel 
Housing 
Other 
Production 

Designs, Director Adv. Work 

Technical/Scenery, Lights 

Costumes /Bam Rent 

Properties, Set Dec 

Royaltie s /Scripts 

Musicians / Rei^als 
Festival Facilities 

Supplies, Rents 

Utilities (SVT-Sxmnner) 

Capital Improvements 
0^ee<»Season Preparation 

Office/Other 

Prod. /Plan. 

Telephone 
Supporting Activities 

Kids Specials 

Monday Music Specials 

Raffie, Rund- Raising 

Program Book 

Art Exhibits, Fests 

Concession (Coke Stand) 
Promotion/ Public Relations 
Building Rent ' 
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Total operating costs may be divided into twa main categories: 

salary and non-salary costs. Table in-22 reports average expendi.1?ires 

for thirty theatres for selected years between 1965 and 1974. The budgets * 

of these theatres in the 1976-77 period ranged from $367, 190 to $4, 020, 000. 

The percent composition of average budget per theatre is shown in adjacent 

columns of TaBle 111-22. The computed annual rates of increase for each 

V 

cost item are listed in Table III-23. 

Salary costs take the larger portion of the budget. Artistic 
salaries (performing and Eton -performing personnel) account for 28. 9 ' . 
percent of the total budget (a slight decreaseixi their share since 1965). 
Total non- performing artistic salaries have been increasing faster than 
salaries of perform^s (9*2 vs. 7.9 percent). - Salaries for stagehands 
and crew account only for 9. 7 percent of total expenditures, during the 
1973-74 period, but their anntial rate of increase is 10. 1 percent. 
Administrative salaries have increased their relative share of total 
expenditures since 1965 and their rate of increase has been at 10.4 p</rcent. 
The fastest growing item in the salaries category is -employees ^ fringe 
benefits, at a rate of 1-3. 5 percent. In the 1973-74 period fringe benefits 
account only for 6.4 percent of operating. expenditures, but they have 
increased their ^hare by 69. percent since -1965. 



1/ In camputing the rate of increase of individtial cost items we took into 
^ consideration both the 1960*s and 1970^s data. As may be recalled. 

Table III-21 showed that the annual rate of increase of total expenditures 
is higher (9. 6 vs. 9. 1 percent) if the computation is based on the 1970^s 
data. Therefore, the individual rates that we have computed in Table 
III-23 would be slightly higher or lo^er if we woiild have taken only the 
1970*s data. The difference is stn&ll enough to be statistically insignific 
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Table III-22 



Average Salary and Non-Salary Costs for 30 Larger Not- For- Profit' Theatres, Selected Years 1965-74 



Cost 


1965-66 


1967 


-68 


1970 


-71 


1971 


-72 


1972 


-73 


1973 


-74 




% To 
Total 


Amount 


% to 
ToUl 


Amount 


7f To 

Total 


Amount 


% to 
ToUl 


Amount 


% To 
ToUl 


Amount « 


% To 
ToUl 


Salaries: 


























ArtisHc 


124,296 


31.2 


198. 175 


29.8 


209, 868 


29.7 


224, 512 


3^.4 


255, 762 


29.5 


266, 213 


28. 9 


Stagehands/c rew 


32,408 


8. 1 


69,518 


10.^ 


62, 323 


8.8 


72, 254 


9.8 


80,861 


9.3 


89,499 


9.7 


Employee Fringe 
Boncfits 


17,569 


4.4 


33, 572 


5. 1 


39 421 


5. 6 




«i 7 




O.J 


CO AQO 
37, U77 


0. 4 


Administratis 


58, 040 


14.6 


104,836 


15.8 > 


119,845 


17.0 


121,442 


16.5 


138, 933 


16.0 


151,994 


16.5 


Total Salaries 


232 312 


58. 3 


406, 101 


61.1 


431,457 


61.1 


460,459 


62.4 


560, 280 


/I. 2 


566, 805 


61.5 


Non-SaL^y Costs: 


























^ Departmental 

(Scenery, costume, 
etc. ) 


38, 204 


9.6 


55, 007 


13.8 


50,585 


7.2 


55, 007 


7.5 


75, 114 


8.7 


71,468 


7.8 


Facimies and 
related costs to their 
.maintenance " ^ 


, 33,409 


8.4 


48, 272 


12. 1 


49,^35 


7. 1 


47, 550 


6.4 


55, 981 


' 6.5 


62. 274 


6.8 


Transportation, 
Travel, ett. 

Royalties'''^ 


"5J 189 


1. 3 


1 1, 137 


2. 8 


12, 922 


1. 8 


16, 607 


b . ^ 


OA '170 


^ . J 


7 A. 101 
l7l 


z . 0 


9, 780 


2.5 


16, B5*4 


4. 2 


17, 760 


2. 5 


1 o, Joy 


? f% 
^ . •# 




Cm ^ 


7f^ A7Q 
0 17 




Fund raising costs 
^ and fees 


2,873 


0.7 


6,649 


1.7 


4, 627 


0 7 


A R?7 

Ob f 


n 7 




U. f 




A A 

u. 0 • 


Subscription/promo- 
tional 


, 36,823 


9.2 


61,929 


15. 5 


71,025 


10. 1 


66.295 


9.0 


77. 929. 


9.0 


80. 874 


8.8 


Other 


39. 934 


10.0 


58.^81. 


14.6 


67, 927 


9.6 


68.642 


9.3 


80, 154 


9.3 


85,223 


9.2 


Total Non-Salary Costs 


166,212 


41.7 


258, 230 


38.^9 . 


274, 782 


38.9 


277.319 


37.6 


335, 679 


38.8 


355, 196 


38.5 


GRAND TOTAL 
Salary /Non-Salary 

Vt; 


398,524 


100.0 


664, 331 100.0 


766,239 


lOO.O 


737, 777 


100.0 


866, 958 


100.0 


922,001 


100.0 


Source: Finance Sample II, 


op. cit. ; we use only 30 theatres 


for our 


time-series 


analysis. 




\ 
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Rates of Increase of Individual Cost Items 
Sample of 30 Larger Not-For- Profit Theatres, 1965-74 

..Budgets' Range $367, 190-$4, 020, 000 (in 1976) 
^ ~ ;- „ ' (Medxan,;- $970, 000) 



Item 


Rate of Annual Increase 


Total Salarv Costs: ^ . ^ 


" ' '"9.6%" , V >; 


• .'^-S^^ perfonn^g artistic 


7.9% ~ • 


• Total non-perfonmng artistic 


9.2% 


• Stagehands /crew 


10. 1% 


# Fringe. Benefits 


13.5% 


* AdImnistrati^^e 


10.4% 


T9tal Non-Salary Costs: ^ 

• Departmental 

• Facilities and related costs to 
their maintenance/depreciation 

• Transportation, travel, etc. - 

• Royalties 

• Fund Raising Costs anid Fees 

«» 

• Subscriptions and promotion 
non-salary costs 


8.2% 
6.9% 

6. 1% 
17.2% \^ 
9. 5%-^ 
5.2% 

8. 4% 



■ . .. ■■ 170 
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Among non-salary costs, the largest category is ^^miscellaneous" 
or "other'' — with a share of 9. 2 percent of the total expenditures; 
their annual rate of increase is 8. 5 percent. However, the fastest- 
increasing item of the entire cost side of the budget is transportation 
at 17.2 percent; yet, its share of total expj^nditures is only 2.6 percent. 

Departmental costs (costumes, scenery, props, etc. ) increased 
at a 6.9 percent annual rate; the cost of fund raising, 5. 2 percent; 
rental of facilities, 6. 1 percjent; subscription and promotion, 8.4 percent; 
and royalties, 4.5 percent. 

Of all costs^ salary costs are clearly the largest component of 

the budget ^th a share, in 1973-74, of 61.5 percent. This is partly 

the result of the theatre being a labor -extensive activity and partly 

2/ 

because union contract minimums .set a floor on salaries.,— Of course, 
an organization may decide to produce less ambitious plays and musicals 
in-order to use smaller cast and chorus, but, even for a play with tAvo 
actors there w still the need for an artistic director, a sound and Hght 
technician, etc. As )we noted in Table III-23, the annual rates of salawy 



If Except for the usual incidental and minor costs that are included 
under miscellaneous, we include both facilities and- non-facitiUes 
depreciation and inj:erest on loans (other than mortgages). 

2/ Some of the minimum requirements are related to the number of 
musicians, stagehands, etc. ' ^ 
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increase at 9/2 percent for non- performing artistic personnel, and 
at 10. 1 percent, for stagehands, are higher than those of perform,ers, 
at 7. 9 percent. ^ ^ 

Although our analysis of the composition of cost has up ±0 this 
point been based on the combined average expenditures of 30 theatres 
with a wide range of budgets, we have found that the relative share of 
individual cost items in total expenditures is similar for all budget sizes. 
To provide some perspective on current-day budgets of individual 

theatres, we collected financial statements for over 50 large regional 

1/ 

theatres. We stratified our data on these theatres — into six groups 

according to their total expenditures in the fiscal yeaj: 1976-77 

as detailed in Table III-24. Since the share of individual items in 

2/ 

total expenditures is in approximately the same range — from group 
'to group, we estimated the total average composition of budgets, as 
illustrated, in Figure III-22. Our discussion will be based on the^e 
estimates. • ^ . 



-5^ 



1/ Although our actual sample consists of 59 ^theatres, we do not 
include one of them in certain estimates because it is ^ statis- 
tical outlier. 

2 A There are few exceptions, such as, welfare and benefits, miscella- 
neous or l^other^' coats category, fund raising and administrative 
expenditures where some wider variation is observed. The differences 
may be associat ed with different reporting procedures, special 
personnel and organizational policies or with any other reasons which 
we would be able to detect o"nly if we could have direct communication 
with individual theatres. However, their differences are not statis- 
tically meaningful. 
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Table III-24 

Components of Average Expenditures for 58 Larger Not-For-Profit Theatres, by Si?;e of Budget 

1976-77 



Average Cost Item 


10 Theatres 

$101,000-$300, 000 


10 I'heatres 

$301,000-$500;000 


6 Theatres 
$501,000-$700, 000 


14 Theatres 

$701,000-1,000,000 


15 Th«Atras 

$l,00J,000-$2,200, OOC 


3 Theatres 
$2,201,000 ' ' 
4 Orer 


Total Avf • 

nf All 
Ol All 


% To 


per Budget Croup 


Amount 


% To 
f otai 


Amount 


% To 
Total 


Amount 


*^To 
Total 


Amount 


% To 
Total 


Amount 


% To 
Total 


Amount 


% To 
Total 


Theatres 


Total 


Salaries 


$116,041 


51.5 


$214,736 


53.3 


$314,767 


53.4 


$412,530 


50.8 


$608,830 


47.4 


fl, 511, 610 


53.8 


$3, 178,484 


51.85 


Promotion /Subscription/ 
Nsw IMays/Eaucation 


25,685 


11.4 


49. 364 


12.2 


57,813 


9.8 


80, 111 


9.9 


131,709 


10.3 


297, 346 


10. 6 


642,028 


10. 47 


Fund liaisinf/Admin- 
istrative Costs 


4,441 


2.0 


17,618 


4.4 


9,814 


1.7 


27,413 


3.4 


61,826 


4.8 


157, 373 


5.6 


278,485 


4. 54 


Utilities/Rent/ Building 
Costs 


14,973 


6.6 


22,456 


5.6 


30,288 


5. I 


49.319 


6.1 


91.008 


7. 1 


173, 324 


6.2 


381, 368 


6.22 


FeOs/Royaltics 


9.618 


4.3 


* 15, 307 


3.8 


26,652 


4.6, 


54,227 


6.6 


76,631 


5.9 


151,954 


5.4 


334, 389 


5*46 


Telephone 


2, 122 < 


0.9 


3,974 


1.6 


5,570 


1.0 


6,553 


0.8 


H,962 


0.9 


12, 804 


0.2 


42,985 


0. 70 


TraVol 


5, 674 


2.5 


12,282 


3. 0 


9, 192 


1.6 


25,880 


3.2 


36, 100 


2.8 


16, 397 


0.6 


105,525 


U72 


Production Costs 


27,513 


12.2 


23, 894 


5.9 


74,451 


12.6 


76, 551 


9.4 


108, 97 3 


8.5 


249. 9JS3 


8.9 


561, 335 


9.16 


Taxtts 


3,760 


1.7 


10,522 


2.6 


18,581 


3«l 


20,719 


2.5 


32, 067 


2.5 


^541 


1.5 


^ 128, 190 


2.09 


WeUare/Ocnent 


4, 137 


1.8 


6,516 


1.6 ^ 


12, 340 


2. 1 




3.4 


28,244 


2.2 


174,251 


6.2 


253, 323 


4.13 


Other 


11, 387 


5. 1 


27, 539 


6.8 


29.938 


5. 1 


31,756 


3.9 


95, 352 




27,728 


1.0 


223,700 


3.65 


TOTAL 


$225, 321 


100.0 


$404, 208 


100. 0 


$589. 406 


100.0 


$812,894 


100.0 


$1,282,702 


100.0 


$2,815,281 


100.0 


$6, 129.812 


iao..oo 
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Source: Finance Sample, II, op. cit. 
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We exclude from this Tablb one theatre of our 
sample because it is a statistical outlier. 
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Figure in-22 

Average Composition of Expenditures for 58 Larger Not-For- Profit Theatres (1976-77) 



Other 
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We were not able to obtain a consistent breakdown of salaries 

/ 

by category and consequently in order to avoid overestunation or J 
- underestimation of individual categories we combin.ed all salaries in 
a single item; they account for 51. 85 percent of the budget. ^ — ^ 

Production costs in this statistical arrangement include costumes, 
scenery, props, lighting and sound, as well as the rental of equipment. 
These items account for 9.2 percent of the cost budget. Capital improve- 
ments ^ are often reported in the operating budgets. However, this is 
not the type of cost that is incurred regularly by all theatres; therefore, 
the average' share is miniscule. Yet, for the theatres in our sample 
that reported capital costs independently, these costs range between 
0, 1 percent and 19.5 percent of their individxxal budgets. Fees to directors, 
authors, composers, designers, etc. are also not uniformly reported ^ 
by ail theatres. For those theatres that report these figures the rang^ 
is a wide one, from 0.9 percent to 19.5 percent. There is no* differentiation 
in the range of fees between the six groups of theatres. 

If we take only the theatres that repoi^t fees, the average 
share of fees in total operating budgets is approximately 4. 15 percent.^ 
This share is reduced to approximately 2 percent if we average to;tal *^"::i> 
fees by the total nvimber of theatres (reporting and not) in each group. 
Royalties are another miniscule item of the budget, ranging between 
1.4 percent for smaller-budget theatres to 2.5 percent for larger theatres.- 
Together with fees and scripts this item accounts for 5. 46 of the 
operating budget. 



1/ We Ivimped these coasts with i^ent and utilities. 
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One of the largest items besides salaries is promotion and 
publi'Jaty with a share of 10.47 percent. Besides the regular advertising 
and promotion costs, we included in this item subscriptions' develop- 
ment costs and other related expenditures. The reporting of taxes, personnel 
benefits and travel was more or less straightforward. However, we 

were puzzled by the absence of fund-raising costs for certain theatres in 

^ 1/ 
spite of the fact that contributions were cited* — 

Finally, in the "other costs" category *we included miscellaneous 
expenses, such as office expenses, insurance, office and theatre 
supplies, interest expenses, reserves for depreciation, box-office 
Service fees, concessions, bad debts, postage and freight, amorti- 
zation and other non-itemized costs. 

There are several differences between the shares we have calculated 

based upon the time- series data, which were available up to 1974, and those 

2/ 

based upon more recent financial statements. — For example, our data 
'^from financial statements indicate that approximately 52 percent of the budget 
is allocated to salaries^ In the 1973-74 period considered in Table III-22, 
the average allocation to' salaries by the 30 theatres was approximately 
56 percent of total costs (excluding fringe benefits of 6.4 percent which 
we are treating separately). Since we have not examined the raw data 
underlying Table III-22, and our sample included several additional theatres/' 
we do not know whether the differences implied by the two sets of data 



1/ I We we;-e informed by one of these theatres that their fund-raising 
campaign is conducted by an affiliated institution and that they were 
not burdened with any of the costs. (Private communication. ) 

2/ The time-series data were obtained from the Ford Foundation's Survey 
of the Finances i etc., op. cit. Our 1976-77 data were obtained from 
the files of the National Endowment for the Arts, the Ford Foundation, 
and confidential report of the Theatre Communications Group. 




a^epresent real changes or whether they simply represent differences 
in reporting. 

b. Relationships Between Budget and Activity 

To provide some perspective on relationships between a theatre's 
activity and its budget we have related the level of activity per group of theatres 
with their average budgets. In Table III-25 we assign an identification 
nromber to the nvimber of theatres (colvimn 1) falling into one of the six budget 
strata (coltimn 2). The table details further the average size of budget 

in each group (column 3); range and median number of productions (column 4); 
number of performances (columns 5 and 6); and geographicaTdistribution of 
theatres (column 7). 

Although the northeast and west regions may be the areas where 
most of the large theatres are located, the midwest is also an area of 
relatively large-budget theatres. However, we were not able to establish 
whether there is any particular relationship between budget size and 
geographical location of a given theatre group. 

If we asstime that, on the av erage, the total number of perform ances 
of each group is the same as the median, then we can estimate the 
t^^nimal amqunt of net box-office receipts or total earnings required to 
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Table III-25 

Location, Budget Size, Number of Productions and Performances 
58 Larger Not-For-Profit Theatres (1976-77) 







(1) 




<3) 




(5) (6) 


(7) 






(8) 










1 

1 Number 

tThcAtrei 

' In Group 




Average budget 
Size per Theatre 
In Each Group 


Range of Number 
of Production! 

(Median) 
for the Group 


Range of Number 
of Perfonpancei 
(Median) 
for the Group 


Average 
Performancoi 2j 
per Production ^ 


Number of 
of Tliiatrot . 
Located atf ^ 




Group 
Code 


Rang* of 

Budget Group 


a 


b 


c 


H' 




A 


1 — 
1 " 


$101, 000^300, 000 


225, 321 


4-12 (8) 


72-417 (216) 


27.0 

t 


4 


1 


2 


3 




R 


n 


\ " 


$301, 000-500,000 ^ 


404,208 


3-16 (6) 


109-724 (211.5) 


35.3 


3 


.3 


2 


1 


1 


1 

00 


c 


1 ' 


$501,000-700,000 


589.406 


6-9 (7) 


161-372 (242) 


34.5 ^ 


M 


1 




1 








1 


$701,000-1,000,000 


812,894 


3-37 '(8) 


115-428 (261.5) 


32.7 


7 




2 


5 






E 


1 


$1,001,000-2,200,000 


1,282, 702 


. 3-16 (8) 


24-405 (246) ^ 


30.8 


9 


2 


1 


3 






F 


1 3 
1 


$2,201,000-4.000,000 


3.073, 578 
1 » 


5-17 (9) 


241-390 (389) 


43.2 


1 


2 









1/ We do not Include one theatre being a itatlitlcall outlier. 

y Thti fiBure wai derived by dividing the total nuinbur of perfonnancoi per^ieaion by ihc total number of productloni per loaioii at reported by the 

Individual thuatrea In each group* 
J/ a: Northeast; b: Wett; ct South; d: Mldwcat; c: Southwcat. > \ 
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cover the average operating and productipn co^ts per perfoimance for 
each theatre group. Table 111-26 shows the results oiour estimates by 
theatre group. ' ^ 

^Table ^ || 



\ 

Earnings 1^ Performance Required to Meet Total Operating 



Expenditures for the 58 Larger Not-For- Profit Theatres 

1976-77 



Theatre Group 


Average 

Earning ■/Periormance (DolUr*)* 


A 


1,043 


B 


1,911 


C 


2,436 


D 


3, 109 


E 


5,214 




7,901 



* Column 2 is derived by dividing Column 3 by the median of Column 5 
from Table III-26. 



Finally, Table 111-27 (columns 4 and 5) shows the average cost 
per se^t fc^r the 1976-77 se^on and per performance. 

Table~in^27 

Average Cost^Per Seat and Per Performance 
58 Larger Not-For-Profit Theatres (1974-77) 



(I) 



(2) 



(4) 



(5) 



(6) 



Theatre 

Group 



A 

B 
C 



Avcx^ge 

Capacity 
{S«at«) 



\ 



335 
483 
398 
• 607 
1,344 
948 



Average 

Budget 

($) 



225,321 
404, 208 
589.406 
812,894 
1,282,702 
3,073. 578 



Avg. Cost perAvg. Cost per 
Seat for the Seat per Per- 
Sjiaioa ($) f^rmance ($) 



677.64 
836.87 
1,480.91 
1, 339. 20 
954. 39 
3, 242. 00 



3. 13 
3.96 
6.11 
5. 12 
3.88 
8.33 



Avg. Ticket 
Price (5) 
(Range) ** 

5.38 
(3.00-7.?5) 

6.15 
(3. -00-9. 00) 

6.26 
(3.75-8* 50) 

5.38 
(2.25-9.00) 

6.23 
(2.50-9.45) 

3.23. 
(5.00-U.OO) 



-He ^xnae oi caoacitv of the 3 theatre, included in group F is between 650 and I. 354. 

^, ritr^ pric.'Tln^ way that average =o,t, p.r «at are covered. 
Th. range reflect, tb. lower and high.r pried ticket of the group. 
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Column 6 lists the approximate average prices per seat for the 
same theatre groups. Prices are ^elow $4» 00 a seat in theatre grouts^* 
A, B, and E. 

All the groups except group F seem to price, on the average, in a 
way that their variable and quasi-fixed costs could be covered. Whether 
this allows, in fact, expenditures to be covered depends on the extent 
to which seating capacity is utilized; also. on the percent of tickets sold 
in the quoted price-ranges as against those sold on discount or even 
given away, etc^ ' 

Z. Income 

The total income of the not-for-profit theatres is comprised of the 
'earnings of the theatre and^ contributions from the public and private sector. 
Total income does not always balance with total expenditures. 
» Pil^re IU-23 illustrates that for all /the 59 theatres of our sample 

during the fiscal year 1976-77, 62. 03 percent of their total expenditures 
was covered by earned income, 35. 02 percent by contributions and that 
a deficit remained of 2.95 percent. In the following sections the sources 
of earned and uneariiied income will be discussed separately. 
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Figure HI-ZS 

59 Larger Not-For-Profit Theatres all Over the Country 
Earned and Unearned Income as a Percent to Total Expenditures 

Izicome 



Deficit 




a. Earn ed Income • \ 

^ — : . ^ ' . 

Theatres earn income in a variety of ways althbogh the 
bulk of their earnings'are -f^'om the^box office. » 

Figure III-24-depi<::^s the eame'd income^ of the 59 tiKaatres o^f our 
sample during the 1976-77 period. They were assembled into eight 
groups'^ac cording to the percent range of their earnings to their total 
income. The width of the bars denotes the number of theatres in each 
group and the numbers on the top of the bars indicate the percent range 
of earned income to total income of each group. The variation in 
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Figure III- 24 
Earned Income as a Percent to Total Income 
59 Lai»ger Not-For-Profit Theatres, 1976-77 
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percents of earned income to expenditures are substantial/ They range 
from 20 to 95 percent. On the average, the larger not-f ac-jxrofit theatres 

earn 70 percent bf their income. The sources of earned income are 

( 

several, related to both putfrformanc e and non-performance -activities. 

.Table III-28 details time series data for. selected years between^ 
1965 and 1974 for the main sources of earned income. Table 111-29 shows 
the rates of annual increase -of individual sources. 

Income derived from the selling of sybscriptiqn tickets contri- ^ 
butes the greatest part of the total earned income (39.0 percent) and it 
is growing at an annyial rate of 10.7 percent. In the 1965-66 period it 
accounted only for 29.9 percent of all earnings and single ticket sales 
for 42'. 8 percent. Relative positions have been reversed since that 
tir^e. In the 1973-74 period the selling of singl^and block tickets for 
individual performances accounts for 29. 6 percent of total income. Ho^ 
ever, this source of income has been increasing at a much lower ral5^ 
(3.4 percent) than subscription income and consequently the gajf 
between the two may increase. 

Income from- services is growing as fast as subscription income 
(at 10.7 percent). This is a relatively new form of earned income 
based on contracts between the not-for-profit theatres and governmental 
authorities or private entities to give a single or a series of per- 
formances free of charge or with admission charges often under ^he 
auspices of the sponsoring o^anization. An example of such an 
arrangement is public summer performances in parks. 
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1/ Although subscription tickets are sold at a discount, they provide 
^ a source of income that doesn^t fluctuate within the season and is 
^ available early to cover production costs. 



^TJatttle 111-28 



Breakdown of Earned Income of 30 Larger Not-For-Profit Theatres; Selected Years 



I 

O 



Type of Income 


1965-66 


% 


1967-68 

t 


\^ 


1970-71 


% 


1971-72 


% 


1972-73 


"i 


1973-74 




Pcx;formance Income: 






150, 3^4 




















Subscription ticket income 


28,992 


29.9 


34.2 


168, 654 


35.9 


^ 180, 220 


37.5 


229,781 


40.7 


226,912 


39.0 


3ingle/block ticket income 


127, 238 


42.8 


146,212 


43.2 


172,472 


36.7 


lt^, 239 ^ 


30.3 


169, 540 


30.0 


m, 341 


29.6" 


r 

other ticket income 


45,698 


15.4 


52, 0S8 


IL. 8 


76,089 


16.2. 


66,749 


13.9 


• 73, 197 


13.0 


77,568 


13. 3 


Total service income 

w 


^ 11,824 


4.0 


51^62'4 


11.7 


17, 376^ 


3.7 


42, 281 


8. 8 


38, 839 


6.^ 


43,^949 


^7.5 


Recordingf/filmi/rAdio/TV^. 

income 

^ 


^ 158 




252 


* 


118 


• * 


1,097 


0. 2 


639 


0. 1 


1, 122^ 


0.2 


Total Performance Income 


273,910 


92. I 


400, 530 


9KV 


434,710 


92.4 


435, 587 


90,7 


511,995 


90.6 


521, 892 


89.6 


Non-Performance Introme 


23, 456 


7.9 


39, 270 


8.9 


^^35,646 


7:6 


,44,745 


9,3 


53, 132 


9,4 


60,616 


10.4 


GRAND TOTAL Earned Income 


297, 366 


100.0 


439, 800* 


too.o 


470, 356 


100. 0 


480, 332 


100.0 


565, 127, 


100,0 


582,508 


100,0 



* Lc«i than 1% 



• Table vni-29 



Rates of Annual Increases in Individual purees of Earned Income:_l965-l974 
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Source 


Rate 


Subicription Income 


10.7 


i 

Single/Block Tlck^et Income 


3.4 


Other Ticket Income 


6.7 


V 

Income From Servicet (Govt. /Non-Govt. ) 


10.7 


Income From Recording /Movie ■ /TV, etc. 


23. 3 


Non- Performance Income 


9.9 
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The fastest-^increasing sources, of income are those associated 
' with performances. in television, movies, etc. , still with a very small 
contribution to total earnings^ut having the potential of becoming a, 
growing source especiaUy'if business decides that it is equally valid 
t<^ subsidize American theatres performances, 'as it is to subsidize 

other forms of art. • ^ 

In the "other ticket income" category fro^ pex^ori^ances, we 
includeci income from selling tickets to student groups and studLt organi- 
zations. Also we included income from_ performances of other performing 
r'groups. - The combined rate of increase of these two sources has been 
6. 7 percent annuaUy, and they have been the thir'd most important source 
of earnings. . ' - ■ 

Finally, in the "other non-performance" income category of a 
Table III-28, we included income from- visiting individuals or groups 
that use the theatre facilities and pay a rental fe^e, receipts frqm the 
sale of sets, miscellaneous interest ah^ dividends, concession^,, program 

'^^'■"■^vertising, tour performances-fees, coat-check income, etc. The 

combined rate of increase.of no n -performance source^ of income has 

„_J^^n.i^-4xdrc,ent^d.Xjcmtxihut^^ to total earnings. What 

* ♦ 

Tables HI- 28 and suggest is th|*rauxilia ry income has^een growing 

' faster than box-o£fic e sales of ticket^and that its contribution to total 
earnings has been increasing. Oi;r cross-sectional data for 1976-77 
proHde us with similar observations as the above. 



1/ Proceeds frbm such performancWCre usually spUt between the 
J. ^ orgaoization and the visiting group. 
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b. Income from Contributions 

^ ' As we mentioned earlier, income from contributions for the 

59 large:; theatres amounted to ap^Stoximately $21.5 million in fiscal •^-^ 
year 1976-77. Setween the years 1965 and 1977 total contributions . 
have been increasing at an annual rate of 13^4 percent. Figure III-24 o^^ 
the previous section provides us with information on the distribution 
of unearned income as a percent of total income. That is, the difference 
between each rahgef and 100 percent is the income. Thus, unearned 
income accoTint^^or 5 to 80 percent of total income. " The main sources 
of contributions are the private sector, (business, individvial contributions, 
others), government (Federal, state*, local), and national private 

foundations (Ford, Rockefeller, etc. ). 

. i' 

Tabl^ 111-30 report? contributions by source in dollars and their 
percent share to the total unearned incon^e for the 30 theatres. ^ Figures 
III-25, III-26 and III-27 (Retail the percent contribution from eae^ sourc^e. 
We calculatec^the rates of annual increases of the totalj^^pontributions 
o£ the private sector, the public sector and the national foundations and 

we found that their respective rates have been 13.8, 24.6 and 12. 8 ^» 

> 

percent for the period between 1965 atid 1974. However, wfien we 
included in our calculations data on the 1976W7 period we obtained 
' annual rates of increase of 12.6, 22.7 and 4.7 percent. The differential 
in the growth rates of the private and public sector has not yet closed 
the gap in dol^lar terms between private and public contributions. In 



\J Finance Sample II, Ford Foundation, op. cit. 
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Table III- 30 

Contributions to 30 Larger Not-For- Profit Theatres 
From Private and Public Sectors, Selected Years 
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IV47-4t<^ 


1970.71 ^ 


1971-72 ^ 


197^-71-^ 


1971-74-^ 


1974 


-77 






PtrcMil 


$ 

(|,000<«) 


P*rc«Mt 


$ 

(l,0OQ'«) 


Percent 


1 

O.OAO't) 


P»rc«ia 


1 

(I.OOO't) 


ParcMil 


1 

(l.000<t) 


l*«rc«i»t 


1 

(I.OOO'i) 


P«rc«ut 


Prlvst* S«clori 

EKillM«l/c«rfor«lloi»« 
UnU«4 ArU Funi 
HrlvaU local cMilrlbuUoai 
IfwlUMtMl cOAtrlbulUat 

OtUtt io€tl 


It. 291 
7. AM 

l,OOS» lit 
2tl»it7 


. 4 
34.1 
51. 2 
10.7 


224,912 
iiOf 140 
S2t.2tH 
1, 194. 904 
, 125,79} 


t.7 

20. } 
45.9 
12. i 


40t. 540 
45} 574 
910.779 

290»I4} 


10.4 

1 7 O 

24.2 
40.4 

7.4 


551, 2tt 
715*021 
575. It7 
2 194 110 
429,50) 


12.1 
14. t 
12.9 
49. 1 
9A 


551,751 
I*0tt*4l4 

tl4*470 
2*941. t04 

471*754 


9.1 
17.9 
13.4 
41. ( 
II. 1 


454. 5lS 
941.411 

730.10^ 
2. 124. 07£ 
431,151 


12.9 
10.4 
« 14.4 
42.0 
12.1 


•94,411 

1,104, 729 
1.107* 411 
^ 2.914.517 
1*111*775 


12.0 
14.0 
17.4 
19. 4 
I5.Q 


ratal HiivsU S«ctor 


I.tt7.70l 


100,0 


2.404,077 


^•0.0 


},t44.045 


100.0 


4.445.129 


loo.o 


4,074*219 


I0«.« 


(*«45.717 


100.0 


7,415*140 


loo.o 


% to Uttmd ToUl 


• 


49.1 


- 


4t.t 


- 


54.1 


- 


57.1 


• 


42.4 




49.9 


- 


57.1 


PuUlc Swctort 

St4t« G»v«rMii«at 

City/Counly Gov«riiiii«al 


I9i.7it 
iS.iM 
^ 2.(00 


74.1 
24. t 
.9 


941,791 
19. 102 
1^4.000 


t5.l 

1.4 
It. 4 


t5t.22} 
511,405 
4t,l75 


59.4 
15.7 
4.7 


9)4.127 
424, 144 
142.901 


41.4 
27.9 
10.7 


1. 142. Uj) 
405.250 
212.448 


45.1 
23.1 
10.4 


1*741.704 
4I2.4U 
101.451 


44.0 
24.1 

11.2 


2.571,075 
1.409,514 
471.420 


57,7 
il.4 
' 10.7 


foUl Public Sector 


244. t74 


100. 0 


1. 107*09} 


100.0 


1.440. 00 J 


100.0 


1*521*192 


100.0 


2.0l9.ftll 


100.0 


2,754.t4<< 


100.0 


4,444.211 


100.0 


% I* Qt»m4 Tol«l 




9.7 




zo. t 




21.0 




19.5 




2«.9 




27.1 






N«tlon«l Fo«imI«1Ioa« 


S7t»|}t 


21.2 


I.S99.7S3 


10.0 


I.547,2t7 


22*9 


I.t0«,44t 


r 


1.402, 171 


14.4 


2*240, US 


22.3 


945*011 


7.5 


Cor|>u« C«rnln|« 


I»7t2 


• 


2^.SS0 

/ 


.4 


1.405 


• 


l,5lt 


. \. 


25.112 


*3 


74,113 


.7 


N.A. 


N.A. 


CHANU TOTAL 


2.7l2»4t9 


loo.o 


S.))S,47} 


luo.o 


4,t54.740 


100.0 


7.79t.707 


100.0 


9« 742. 117 


loo.o 


10. 154,79V 


100. 0 


12,«U.404 


100.0 



HOT *:Ss . 

1/ rigur«t oU«U«a Irom Torrf r*wa4«tltt««* coiin*ot»r printout on )0 not'lur'prodt Ui««tr«i. 

y tln«i>c« S«i)>plw of tU« ••n>« 10 Ui«alr«l obUU«d from th« H«tluii«l F^<luwni«ut (ur tl»« ArU* aupplamaatAry 

In/urrnstlon tbavt of |r«ni'«|^lc«ll«ot. 
^ N«tlutMl Ca4owiii«D4 for Arit* irsalt. 

^ fiicludvft tt»« Ur|«lt fountUiloiit, •*!. * Forrf* Rockcfwtlor. M«llon. ate. 
^ » MInliiiAl 

N.A.I Not avsllatiU 
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the 1973-7'4 fiscal year the entire private sector (including national 
foundations) contributed 72.2 percent of total grants, that is, approximately 
$7. 3 million while the government contributions amounted to approximately 
$2. 8. million. In the 1.976-77 fiscal year the private sector has kept its 
lead with 65.*^^ percent of total contributions but the public sector has 
increased its share of contributions up to 34.7 percent. Although national . 
foundations seem to have increase! their contributions by ^4. 2 percent 
between 1970 and 1974, 24 percent of this increase since 1971 is the 
Ford Foundation's cash reserve fund— ^ which is incorporated under 
'^National Foundations^'' During the Fiscal Year 1976-77, the reported 
contributions of Foundations have declined by approximately 43 percent 
since 19a3, as depicted in Figure 111-25. Considering the rate of in- 
flation Wnce 1973, certainly National Foundations have not kept up with 
their previouWKpmmitment to the theatre, and the rate of annual percent 
increase of theSwjj^ants is slower thaffthe rest of the private sector. 

Reportid^BEE^ contributions to the theatreJuring the 1977-78 
fiscal period have^en reduced even further^ - The rea^sons for the^ 
diminishing" suppofrdfTounit^^ be found in their shrinking 

portfolios since the early 1970's and probably in changes of their 
priorities. ' , 



1/ For this program, money is provided for the liquidation of 50 percent 
- of a theatre's net incurred lia-biltties after ^he -other 50 percent has 
been liquidated within a specified period of time. Each fiscal year of 
, ' the g^ant period (usually 5 years) must be completed in a net current 
' asset position. The money is given on an installment basis for a 
> revol^dng cash fund from which operating expenses may be paid until 
the earned income comes in. In order to receive funds' for the next 
fiscal year,, the theatre must replace all withdrawn funds. If these 
terms are 4et, the revolving fund may be kept by the theatre-as an 
unrestricted capital reserve. ^ ' , 

2/ See Robert Bnistein, '^Can the Theatre Survive, " New York Times ' 
O Magazine , July, 1977. , ' , • ' ^ ' ^ 



Figui-e III-2 5 

Government, Non-Government and National Foji^ndations' Contributions 
as a 54rcent of Total Grants^ - Selected Years (Thirty Larger Not-For- Profit Theatres) 
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The difference between 100 percent and total of all sector contributions is 
**corpus earnings'* which are not included in the figure. 

/ . 
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Figure 111-26 

Federal, State and City Coatributlons asX. Percent of Total Government 
Contributions - Selected Year's (Thirty Larger Not-For- Profit Theatres) 
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Source: Ford Foundation, National Endowment ior the Arts, Theatre 
Communications Graup* 
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^' . . Figure III-27 

Individual and Busiffess Contributions ag^ Percent of Total Non-Government 

Contributions - Selected Years (Thirty Larger Not-For- Profit Theatres) 
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' Oj^the other hand, the government se.ctor gradually increased its 
share o| total contributions (Figures III-25 and 111-2^) accounting for 
ercent'of total contributions in the 1976-77 fiscal year. 

3. Conclusions I 

The data examined in this section lead to certain conclusions. 
First, during the 1970's, earned income accounted for a nearly con^stant 
share of total operating expenditures, as is shown by Figure III-28 below. 
This means that in spite of the pressures of the "cost disease" and factors 
tending to restrain revenue growth, an important segment of the not-for- 
profit theatre has maJiagedJ:o keep the rate of growth of earned income 
commensurate with the rate of growth of total operating expenditures. 
This is quite remarkable in view of the rapid rate of growth of operating 

budgets. / 

Moreover, Figure ni-28 also shows that income from tickets has 
kept pace with the increase in operating expenditures. In part, this was 
achieved by raising ticket prices; in part it was achieved by selling a 
greater and greater percentage of capacity, and by extending the season. 

Furthermore, it follows from the data examined that the larger 
not-for-profit theatre'has become increasingly dependent upon government 
for its unearned income, as shown in Figure III-29. As this figure shows, 
. government contributions have risen from under 3 percent of total^ ope rating 
expenditures to over 10 percent. 
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Figure III- 28 



Earned Income and Ticke^^ Inci^me as a Percent of Total Operating Expenditurei 
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\ ^ > .Figure III- 2'9 

Public and Private Contributions as a Percent of Total Operating Expenditures 

' \ . . - , V- V 

30 Larger Not-For- Profit Theatres 
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Finally, the opeorating budgets of one* of our samples of theatres 
increased in the last 12 ypars at cin average annual rate higher than that of 
the wholesale price index over the same period (9. 1 percent vs. 5.9 percent) 
This Indicates a real expansion;Jp4^the activities of these theatre^. 
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D. Smaller Not-Fo'r- Profit/Developmental Theatres 



Introduction # t 



In this sectioii we examine the finances of smaller not-for-profit 
♦ 

theatres, which are adso known as "developmental. " This latter descriptive 
tern;^ reflects mainly the type of work that most of these theatres are doing 
in producing ne^^ plays, in experimenting with new id^as and approaches, 

^and in offering am exciting ground for Jttists'.-- be they performers,; 
writers, directors, etc. In the last few years there has been an explosion 
in the level of activity of this kind of theatre all around the nation. In 
Chapter II, we indicated that approximately 620 developmental not-for- 
profit theatres are operating at this time. Of these theatres we were able 
to obtain a sample of 140. Although the majority of them had budgets in 
the vicinity of $100, 000 during the 1976-77 fiscal year, there are several 
with budgets between $200 i 000 and $300, 000, and a handful with' budgets above 
$300, 000. The highest budget in our sample of developmental theatres is 
$750,000; we consider this theatre a statistical outlier. On the other hand, 
there are a handful of theatres with budgets of less than $10, 000, and one 
with as little as $3, 000. These theatres are treated separately. 

There are some uniform themes expressed by the directors of 
developmental theatres: ''support and development of new playwriting 
talent, '\ "audience development,'' ''promotion of theatrical talent/m general," 
etc. However, there is great diversity^m their approach to old apd i^w 

'irworks and in the messages conveyed: "re-interpretation of classics," 



1/ Hereinafter cited as "Finance Sample III. " The sample was obtained 
~ from the files of the Ford Foundation, the National Endowment for the 
' ^rts and the New York State Council on the Arts. 
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"ethnic or racial groups' consciousness raising," "civil liberties advotfacy, " 
"criticism of economic and social normsV" etc'. Wliatever the message, 
'there is a thrust for the new, the unconventional, the experimeh^tal. "In ^ - 
other words,- the developmental theatres, by and large, constitute 'the 
research l^bpratory for the more -established theatre and every now and tl^pn-- 
their ideas, talent and plays find their way to more 'established for-profit 
and- not-for-profit theatres. 

Because of the info irmality and the opportunity for new ideas that^ 
many of these thea'tres .offet, several well known artists seek them out for 
short periods of time. If the developmental theatre is under a showcase 
code, such artists as well as newcomers in the profession may-perform 

without receiving any remuneration. From our sample of 140 theatres we 

2/ / 
obtained complete budget information on 113 theatres. - We found, as 

Table III-31 shows, that in the aggregate their operating expenditures for 

1976-7<7 were $11, 501, 586; their earned income amounted to $5, 264, tvi; 

a«d contributions amounted to $5,934,258. Their total^eficit - was 

$303, 015, Qr 2.6 percent of total !expen*clitures. Forty-four theatres 

(approximately 39 percent of the sample) had deficits in amounts ranging 

from $8 to $104, 50'0. Forty-two theatres had deficits of less than 

$25, 000; one had a deficit of $49, 000, and^another, of $104. 000. As 

a percent of the total budget of individual theatres, the deficits ranged 



'V 



1/ A showcase arrangement with Actors' Equity allows these theatres to _ 
" have the maximum of 12 perfornances without, being obR-ged to pay minimum 
salary requirements. These arrangements are imposed and not negotiated. 
There are certain variations of this code which may allow more perfor- 
mances under special conditions. - , , 

■2/ Fifty of these theatres are from the N. Y. C. area. 

3/ A deficit occurs when total expenditures exceed total revenues for a 
"~ given fiscal year. 
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frpm 0.„3^pe^cent tp 54 percent. The median percent deficit is 6.7. 

' Of.^e remaining theatres, .44 had balaVced budgets and 25 theatre^i^^^^^ 
(or 22 percent of the sample),had surpluses*^ The surpluses ranged from 
yQ. 2 percent to 81.5 percent ,pf total expenditures, ^^ajid totaled $k50, 826, or 



/ 1;3 percent of total operating expenditures. The surpluses rapge^from 
$200 to $25, 346. 



Table HI-Sl , 
Total Budgets of 113 Developmental' Theatres: 1976-77 





Earned 
Income 


Unearned 
Income 


Total 
Income 


. Total 
Expend ~ * 
itures 


Surplus 
(Deficit) ' 


1 — ^ 

Amount $ 

•Bercent of Total 
Expenditures 


5, 264, 313 
45. 8 


5, 934, 258 
51.6 


\\, 198,571 

• 

-97. 4 

* 


1 1^501, 586 
100. 0 


* 

(303, 015)" 
(2.6) 



Source: Finance Sample III, op. cit. 
2. Budgets 

Although total income is derived, on the average, almost equally 
from earnings and contributions, there is greater reliance on contributions 
by the smaller theatres than there is by the larger not-^ for-profit theatree. 



1/ A surplus occurs when total expenditures are less than total revenues 
^ for a given fiscal year, ^ 
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The general conditions th^t influents^^^e budgets of developmental 
- ^ theatres are jnore or le^sythe^ame as tiio-se influencing the budgets of the 

larger not-for-profit theatre^,^ There are, however, several (Conditions 
\ peculiar to the nature of the developrhental theatres, which in some cases 

may affect their income and/or expenditures. We shall discuss some of 

s: 

these special conditions below. 

A inajor distinctive feature of the operation of developmental 
theatre is ^he showcase code. As we described it earlier, this code 
under which several developmental theatres operate allows a theatre to 
employ an Equity member for a maximum^of 12 performances without or 
below the minimum pay. Th-e benefit of this scheme is that smaller theatres 
with. minute budgets have the opportunity to keep costs down. However, if 
a show happens tb be very successful under this. scheme, the theatre fore- 
goes the opportunity to capitalize on its success. Moreover, limited 
performances for a given show may result in^ either boosting costs other 
than performers* salaries and/or having very sl^oxt seasons. 



Anotneridlmportant feature of the developmental theatre is that there 
frequently is at lea.st one playwright in residence. A theatre with resident 
playwrights contributes greatly to the development of talent. "Playwrights 
are *just people who need other people to do their work. Thi? makes play- 
wrights unique among writers. " — ^ Several of the developmental theatres 
that we surveyed are offering this opportunity to playwrights. However, 
this involves additional costs for these theatres. The expected and/or 
derived benefits are often shared not only by not-for-profit and for-profit 
theatres, but also by the movie and TV industries. 



1/ The New York/rimes , 11/20/77, p. 1, Col. 1. , 
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A third distinctive feature of the developmental theatre is that 
several of the developmental theatres have a policy of very low priced 
tickets, wide, discounts, and often free admissions. Although these policies 
encourage the populism of the theatre, they do very little for generating 
earned income. As a result, these theatres rely more heavily on contribu- 
tions. 

Moreover, developmental theatres often cater to the taste'and needs 
of a specific segment of the population, such as industrial workers, women, 
certain ethnic groups, etc. The implications of such policies are that 
although specific audience development may be easier to accomplish, the 
lack'of diversity inhibits the ultimate size of the audience, and thus box 
office' income prospects are reduced. 

A fourth factor that may affect the finances of smaller theatres, as 
discussed earlier, is the experimental, socially challenging and avant garde 
material that several of these theatres present. This may be the cause of 
attracting fewer funding sources than do the larger, not-for-profit theatres, 
especially from the prival;e sector. As we shall see in a later section, the 
main sources of funding for developmental theatres are governmentaL 

Finally, the birth of several of these theatres is often the resu^^t of 
an artistic impulse. It is only natural that funds are scarce and voluntary 
services are their main resource. As artistic credentials are established, 
earnings, contributions and costs increase. The more scarcpe the funds at 
the. start, the more accelerated their rates of uneven increase. This causes 
further wariness on the part of prospective institutional contributors. When 
the developmental theatres reach budget levels in the vicinity of $100, 000, 
the erratic movements of their^ budget seem to subside. 
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Using the financial^'dfsorts of 98 theatres from our sample, wc 

i ' ' 

estimated their earned and unearned income and deficit (Figure III-30), 



/ 



Figure III- 30 




Cross Sectional Data for 1976-77 
Earned and Unearned Income as a Percent to Total Expenditures 

55 Developmental Theatres 43 New York City 

Rest of Country (Regional) * Developmental Theatres ^ 

, Income ^ Income 





5. 09% 
Deficit 



Source: Finance Sample III, op> cit> 



We segregated them by their geographical location into the New York City 
group (43 theatres) and Regional group (55 theatres). The Regional group 
had no deficit, on the average, and a greater percent of earned income to 
total expenditures (49. 8 percent against 44. 32 percent). Their unearned 
income was about the same, but the New York City theatres had a deficit of 
5. 09 percent. This relatively heavy reliance by both groups on contributions 
mainly the result of the developmental nature of their work, which 
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usually results in relatively Iot;^ box-office earnings* ^ 

Table III-32 shows the total operating budgets of'l4 theatres for the 

1972-1977 period- Table III-33 shows the operating budget of l6 theatres 

for the 1972-T3 and 1976-77 periods. Although consistent data are avail- 

able only for these limited number of years ajad for a relatively limited 

sample, we- ventured to estimate Vates of increase in earned and unearned 

income, as well as in total expenditures. — ^ As Table III-34, Column 2, 

illustrates, while earned income has increased by approximately 1.3, 2 

percent,^contributions have increased by approximately 10, 6 'percent. 

Total expenditures have increased at a rate similar to that of earned income, 

13.2 percent, and total income at a rate of 11.5 percent annually. Column 3 

indicates the rates of increase for l6 developmental theatres., For this 

group, comparable data were available only for the fiscal years 1972-73 

I 

and 1976-77. * 

There are two qualifications we should make regarding these rates. As 
we mentioned before, our data extend over few years and the theatres we have 
grouped t/igether are not very homogeneous. Although the budget ranges 
are not wider than ,the budget ranges that we allowed in our analysis 
larger theatres, we found substajitial differences in estimating the growth 
rates of certain subgroups. W§ decided, therefore, to disaggre'gate thede 
groups into smaller budget ranges aind to re-estimate rates of annual. increase. 



U The sample represents 5 percent of the total population of all smaller 
theatres reported in Chapter II; it also represents 21 percent of all 
^ developmental theatres funded by the NEA, the Ford Foundation and 
NYSCA. 
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y Table HI- 3 2 
Revenues and Expenditures of 14 Developmental Theatres 1972-1977 





Average Operating. Income 






% of Earned 
Income to 


% of Unearned 
Income to ^ 


Year 


A vg. Earned Income 


Avg. Unearned Income 


Avg. Total Income 


Avg. Total 


Surplus (f) 




Amount 


0^ ToUl 
Income 


Amount 


% Total 
Income 


Amount 


% ToUl 
Income 


Operating 
Expenditures 


or 

Deficit (-) 


ToUl Operating 
Expenditures 


ToUl Operating 
Expenditures 




45,927 


53. 1 


40, 555 


46.9 


86.482 


100.0 


80.173 


+6, 308 


57.3 


50. 6 


^ 73/^4 


23.699 


35. 3 


43,474 


64.7 


67. 173 


100.0 


80.592 • 


-13,419 


29.4 


53.9 




40.925 


40. 8 


59,297 


59.2 


100.222 


100.0 


105.209 


-4,987 


38.9 


56.4 




62. 259 


50.9 


60. 007 


49. 1 


122.266 


100.0 


129,943 


-7,677 


47.9 


46.2 


^ MID-RANGE OF: 
Earned Income Unearned Income 




Ttl. Expenditurei 








72/73 


72.908 




67.610 








86, 394 








73/74 


J2.331 




56. 250 








85,240 








74/75 


/71.410 




129,000 








160,785 








' 76/77 > 


^ 7f, 375 




91.902 








205,300 




4 





V 



Source: Finance Sample III, op, cXU 
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Table III-33 

Revenues and Expenditures of l6 Developmental Theatres 1972-1977 



I 







Average Operating Income 










% of Earned 
Income to 


% of Unearned 
Income to 
Total Operating 
Expenditures 


Year 


Avg, Earned Income 


Avg. Unearned Income 


Avg. Total Income. 


^ Avg. Total 


Surplus (+) 




Amount 


% ToUl 
Income 


Amount 


% Total 
Income 


Amount 


% TotaT 
Income 


Operating 
Expenditures 


or 
Deficit 


Total Operating 
Expenditures 


72/73 


15.063 


, 38.7 


23,829 


61.3 


3a, 892. 


100.0 


33, 556 


+5,336 


44,9 


71.0 


7^/77 


23,692 


34.6 


44.715 


65.4 


68,407 


100.0 


70, 113 


-1,706 


33. 8 ' 


63.8 








MID 


-RANGE OF: 












Earned Income Unearned Incomp 




Ttl. 


Expenditures 








72/73 


43.775 




55,944 








60,739 








76/77 


24,500 




90,750 








111, 150 






* 



Source: Finance Sample III, op. cit. 
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Table ni- 34 

Rates of Annual Increase of Income ajid Operating Expenditures 
For Developmental Theatres * 



1 


2 


3 ' 




Rates of Annual Increase 






(1972-73) 


Budget Item 


14 Theatres (1972-77) 


16 Theatres (1976-77) 


Earned Income 


13. 2 


11.3 


Unearned Income 


10. 6 


.15. 7 


Total Incoiiie . 


11. 5 


14. 1 


Operating Expenditures 


13. 2 


18.4 



* Rates estimated from Tables III-32 and III-33. 



Thus, the group of 14 theatres was divided into two groups: a subgroup of 
five theatres with reported budgets in 1972-73 of between $5,435 and 
$39, 190, and a subgroup of nine theatres with budgets ranging between 
$65, 564^^d $167,352. The rates of annual increase for the first subgrodp-^--^ 
are 27. 5 percent for expenditures, 23. 1 percent for earned income, and 
25. 1 percent for unearned inc6me. The estimated rates for the second 
subgroup^in the same order are: 10. 4, 1 1. 1, and 8. 1 percent. Clearly, 
there are substantial differences between the two subgroups which one may 
attribute -to the smallness of .the original budgets of the first subgroup. 

Following the same reasoning, we divided the group of l6 develop- 
mental theatres into four smaller subgroups according to narrower budget 
ranges. We left one theatre out because it had zero earned income. We 
assemlfled three theatres with budgets ranging between $1, 600 and $4,639 
in 1972 and estimated their rate of increase between 1972-73 and 1976-77. 
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Earned income increased at an annual rate of 47 percent, operating 
expenditures at a rate of 64 percent, and unearned income at a rate of 
56 percent. While in 1972 they had a combined surplus of $6,211 (ranging 
from $450 to $4, 261), in 1976 one theatre had a balanced budget and the 
other two had income gaps ranging between 3. 5 percent and 11 percent of 
their total expenditures. 

The second subgroup that we assembled includes six theatres with 
budgets rajiging between $12, 773 and $22, 000 in 1972. The individual annual 
rates of increase between 1972-73 and 1976-77 are as follows: earned 
income, 19 percent; unearned, in come, 24 percent; and expenditures, 27 
percent. All the theatres in thia subgroup have had increases both in their ' 
earnings and expenditures. Although the rates of increase are higher in 
some theatres thatn miothers, on the average it appears as a homogeneous 
group. However, aft we mentioned earlier, because of their initial small 
budgets, rates of increase rise much faster than in the groups with larger 
budgets. 

^ The third subgroup consists of three theatres with budgets ramging 

■t 

in 1972 between $25, 000 and $43, 000. The annual rates of increase of 
individual items are: earned income, 14. 5 percent; unearned income, 15. 0 
percent; and expenditures, ^18, 7 percent. Although two of tiie theatres in 
this subgroup experienced a tremendous expansion in their earned income, 
one has had a slight decline in both earned income and operating expenditures. 
However, the same theatre managed to have an almost balanced budget 



because of a greater increase in unearned income. The non-growth pattern 
of this particular theatre may be explained' by the fact that it i^T^ghly 
experimental in Its artistic pursuits, provides support to new playwrights, 
and tries to reach lower income audiences. 
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FinaUy, the last subgroup includes three theatres with budgets 
ranging between $80, 000 and $120, 000. Their annual rates of increase are: 
id income, 7.3 percent; unearned income, 10.0 percent; and^xpend- 



eamec 




itures, 11.0 percent. The earned income of this sul^roup has declined 
on the average, by 7. 3 percent. This is the result of the policy of one of 
the theatres to adopt a wider policy of free admissioiis (this, since 1972). 
When we recalculated the rates after excluding this theatre from the sample, 
we found that earned income for the remaining two theatres increased by 
30 percent. Moreover, since the bulk ^f income for this theatre ^th the 
policy of free admissions comes from contributions, we also re-estimated 
unearned income rates for the other two theatres and we found that, on the 
average, their unearned income increased by 7. 0 percent. 

3. Budget Shares; Operating Expenditures 

BeQluse of the way that expenditures are reported, we treat pro- 
duction and operating expenditures together. As in the larger not-for-profit 
theatres, we had a difficult time deciphering the reporting found in the 
financial statements of individual developmental theatres concerning 
individual cost items. ExHbits A through D in Figure ni-31 indicate the 
difficulty in separating p^formers' salaries from other artistic salaries 
(Exhibits A, C, D), se^tating salaries from non-salary expenses (Exhibits ^ 
A and C), and even separating artistic from non-artistic personnel (Exhibit B). 
These limitations have forced us to work with smaller samples in order to 
report individual cost itemB-wtfii consistency. Smaller samples were also 
advisable in order to deal with small budget ranges. Small budget ranges 
were of greater importance in analyzing the statistics of the developmental 

. A 



Figure ni-31 

Exhibits of Expenditure -Reporting by Developmental Theatres 



Expenses 



Expenses 



Administrative 
Clerical 
Artistic 
Technical 
Fringe Benefits 

Outside Professional Services (Fees) 

Supplies and Materials 

Rental 

Fundxaising costs 
Advertising and prorfiotion 
Travel ^ 
Production costs 



Wages - officers 
Wages - staff 
Payroll taxes 
Insurance an^ benefits 
Interest and bank charges ' 
Rent 
FUe fee 

Transportation & per diem 

Printing & tickets 

Advertising 

•Professional fees 

Truck rental 

Office supplies 

Telephone 

Utilities 

Dues 

Miscellaneous 



Expenditures 



Expenses 
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A dmini s tractive 
Artistic 



ATtistLc 



Staff Office Payroll 
Program Consultants 
Program Consultants 
Technical Consultants 
Outside Professional Fees 

Achninis trative 
Outside Professional Fees 
Payroll Taxes 
Rent 
Utilities 

Transportation Expenses 
Advertising, Publicity and Promotion 
Publicity and Special Consultation Fees 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Hardware and Equipment Maintenance 
Office Supplies and Postage 
Program Supplies and Materials 
Insurance Expenses 
' Equipment Rentals 
Option Expense 
Fund Raising 

Bank Charges and Interest 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
Depreciation Expense 



^ '> 



Production materials 

Advertising 

'Space rental 

Fees: Directors/Trainers . 

Performers /Te chnicians 

Designers 

Composer 

Clerical 

Grants Consultant 
Professional Services 

Office Supplies 

Postage 

Printing 

Telephone 

Mainteiiance 

Transportation 

Videotaping 
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theatre than those of the larger ones. The smaller the budget, the greater 
the impact that even a few thousand dollars cam have in budget allocation. 
Tables III-35 through III-38 illustrate the budget allocations of 10 develop- 
mental theatres stratified according to budget sizes into four different groups. 

« 

a. Trends in Operating Expenditures 

Tables III-35 and III-36 report on five theatres with budgets under 
$25, 000 in 1971-1972. In Table III-35 we were unable to obtain a salary- 
breakdown by category. As we, see, on the average, salaries comprise 
the largest item of the budget, gaining steadily between 1971 and 1976 
(from 37. 2 percent to 59. 0 percent). Other important^^co^t items are 
supplies and materials used for scenery, sets ajid costumes (7. 9 percent); 
operational costs such as rent, maintenance, etc, (8. 4 percent); and 
transportation/per diems (9» 4 per<:ent). 

In^Table III-36, besides salaries and rentals, promotion also claims 

a good share of the bu^iget (7.4 percent). The annual rate of increase of a 

costs has been estimated to be 48.4 percent for" Table III-36 and 20.9 perce 

forvTable III-35, again lending support to our earlie:^ observation that the 

smaller the budget the higher the rates of annual changes. We calctdate/ 

» 

individual cost item rates of increase for Tables III-,37 and III-38. 

Table III- 37 reports on the budget shares of three theatres with ^ 
"^budgets between $50,000 a^d $80, 000, and Table III-38 reports on the budgej 
shares of two theatres with budgets between $100, 000 and $150, 000. We 
estimated the annual rates of increase of individual cost items as detailed 
in Table ELI- 39. Although individual cost items seem to be increasing at 
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Table III- 35 
Cost Composition of Operating Budgets 
2 Developmental Theatres (Average B-u4gets of"$-tO-.600--^'^-2-5rOeO-Bt[Tiirg-'f*rrcal Year 1971) 



/ 



Salable* and Other Expentei 


1971 


Percent 
of ToUl 


1972 


Percent 
of Total 


1973 


Perceny 
of Touf 


1974 


Percent 
of Total 

U 


1975 


Percent 
of Total 


1976 


Percent 
of Total 


1,2»3. SaUrlc» 


8,558 


37.2 


11.075 


39.4 


13.301 


51.9 


14,342 . 


39.1 


23.559 


48. 1 


39.058 


59.0 


4, Fringe BencHU/Taxe* 




2. 1 


476 
(1) 


1.7 


573 
(1) 


2.0 


, 599 
(1) 


U6 


2. 150 

0) 


4.4 


1.213 


t.8 


5, Feef 


680 
(1) 


3.0 


750 


2.7 


490 
(1) 


1.9 


398 
(1) 


l.t 


1 . 478 


3.0 


1.500 




6. Supplies and Material* 


2,282 


9.9 


1.270 


4.5 


1.926 


7.5 


6,409 


17.5 


6. 149 


12.6 


5,250 


7^ Q 


7. Theatre Cost* /Rental* /Maintenance 


2.873 


12.5 


4.910 


17.5 


3.103 


12. 1 


5,391 


14,7 


5.912 


12. 1 


5.538 


8.4 . 

■ 1 


8, Promotion 


1.291 ^ 


» 5.6 


2.037 


7.2 


1.383 


5.4 


1. 245 


3,4 


1.626 


3.3 


3.380 


5.0 


9, Travel/Tran»portation/Per Diem* 


3.403 
(U 


14.8 


4.800 
(1) 


17. 1 


923 
(1) 


3.6 


4.701 

U) 


12.8 


3.909 
(1) 


8.0 


6. 250 
(U 


9.4 


10. Royaltiet/Script* 


110 
(1) 


.5 


152 
(1)1 




72 
(U 


.3 


119 
(I) 


.3 










11, Educational Expense* 


























U, Other 


3*322 


14.4 


2,645 


9.4 


3,880 


15,1 


3.436 


9.4 


4. 148 


8.5 


3.98Q. 


6.0 


■ J 

TOTAL 


22.996 


100. 0 


, 28. 115 


100.0 


25.651 


1^0.0 


36.640 


100.0 


48.931 


100.0 


66. 177 


100.0 



OOr; 
^ \j 



'22 



Source: Finance Sample III, o£. cit. 



Table III-36 

Cost Composition of Operating Budgets ^ 
, 3 Developmental Theatres (Average Budgets Under $10, 000 During Fiscal Year 1971) 



salaries and Other Expenses 


1971 • 


1 

Percent 
of Total 


1972 


Percent 
of ToUl 


197a 


Percent 
of Total 


1974 


Percent 
of ToUl 


1975 


Pe r cent 
of Total 


1976 


Pe rc cnt 
of Total 


1 Af4n>inl alrativfk Salaries 






264' 


2.0 


5,000 
(2) 


9,8. 


12,200 
(2) 


17, 1 


10,450 


16,9 


17, 150 


16.7 


2. Artistic SaUries/Fees 


6,850 
(U 


" 73.5 


5.762 
(2) 


43,1 


28,465 
(2) 


55,8 


31,787 
(2) 




22,779 


36.9 


41,522 


40.4 


3. Production/Technical Salaries 


500 
(I) 


5 4 


vi,730 
(1) 


12,9 


, 2,777 

a\ 


5,4 


4,940 

(2) 


6.9 


3,500 

i\ \ 
i ^ ' 


5.7 


6,500 

1 » / 


6.1 


4, Fringe DcncfUs/Taxcs 


















3,686 
(M 


6,0 


4,785 

(U 




5, Fees 






276 

(2) 


^2,1 


425 


,8 

1 


930 

til 


1,3 


2,645 


4,3 


3;417 


3.3 


6. Supplic* and Materials 


950 
(1) 


10,2 


637 


f.8 


2,909 


5.7 


3,622 


5, 1 


4,616 


7.5 


6,190 


6.0 


7, Theatre Costs/Rcntals/Maintenance 


400 

(I) 


4,3 


2,170 


16,2 


3, 181 


• 6,2 


4, 124 


5.8 


4,066 


6,6 


9,000 
(2) 


8,8 


8, Promotion 


150 
(1) 


1.6 


738 


5,^ 


1,474 


2,9 


2,062 


3,0 


3,414 


5,5 


7,633 


7.4 


9, Travel/Transportation/Per Dicms 




> 


661 

(2) 


4,9 


4,352 
(2) 


8,5 


5^916 


8.3 


5,174 


8,4 


4, 167 


4.1 


10, Royalties/Scripts 


















/- 




1,200 

(U 


1.2 


11. Education Expenses 






300 
(1) 


2,2 


1,688 
(2) 


3,3 


3,750 
(I) 


5.3^ 




-> ' 






12, Other 


466 

(U 


5,0 


627 
(2) 


6.2 


775 


1,5 


1,910 

(2:) 


2,7 


1,423 


2.3 


1.277 


1.2 


TO'TAL 


9,316 


100,0 


13,367 


too,o 


51,046 


100.0 


71,241 


100,0 


61,755 


100,0 


102,841 


100.0 



Source: Finance Sample III, o£. cit . 
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Table UI-37 
Cost Composition of Operating Budgets 
3 Developmental Theatres (Average Budgets of $50, 000 - $80/000 During Fiscal Year 1^71)' 



00 



Salaries and Other Expenses 


1971 


Percent 
o£ ToUl 


1972 


Percent 
o£ ToUl 


1973 


Percent 
of ToUl 


1974 


Percent 
of Total 


1975 


Percent 
of ToUl " 


1976 


Percent 
of Total 


1. AdmlnlstTitlve SaUrleU 


0, ov / 
(2) 


9.5 


7 71 

(2) 


11.2 


7 570 


9.5 


9,694 


II. 6 


11, 000 


10. 8 


17.750 

(2) 


13. 6 


2. Artistic Salaries /Fees 


15,830 


21.8 


13,696 
(2) 


19.8 


a4,204 

(Z) 


30.4 


21,563 


25.8 


30, 000 


29.6 


36,fl00 
(2) 


• 28.2 


3. Production/Technical Salaries 


5,611 
(2) 


7.7 


5,919 
(2) 


8.6 


4,010 

(2) 


5.0 


"4,638 


5.6 


6,367 


6.3 


5,250 
(2) 


4.0 


4. Fringe Benefits /Taxes 


5, 177 

(2) 


7.1 


4,910 

,(2) 


7.1 


5,892 
(2) 


7.4 


2,9Vi 
(2) 


3.6 


4,625 
(2) 


4.8 


7.^95 
i2) 


6.1 


5. Fees 




1.6 


1,935 


2.8 


2,920 


3.7 


2,347 


2.8 


2,800 


2.8 


2,703 


2.1 


6. Supplies and Materials ^ 


7,730 


10.7 


6,352 


9.2 


5.596 


7.0 


9,762 


11.7 


7.000 


6.9 


12.600 


9.7 


7. Theatre Costs/Hentals/Maintenance 


9,343'' 


12.9 


9,386 


13.6 


10,320 


13.0 


11,563 


13.9 


13.200 


13;0 


14.426 


11. 1 


8« ^ Proijiotion 


5,770 


8.0 


4, 786 


6.9 


3,751 


4.7 


6.861 


8.2 


^.667 


7.6 


11,559 


8.9 


9/ Trav'el /Transportation /Per Dlems 


(I) 


2.6 


3,868 


5.6 


6,595 


8.3 


2,711 


3.2 


"8,900 


8.8 


9,563 


7.3 


10. Royalties/Scripts 










* (I) 


2.8:'^ 


1,047 


1.3 


1,000 
(1) 


1.0 


1,«^4 
(2) 


1.4 


!!• Educational Expenses 
















1.9 


1,500" 
(U 


1.5 






12. Other 


13,038 


18.0 


10,551 


15.3 


6,505 


8.2 


8,765 


10.5 


7, 150 


7. 1 


9.959 


7.6 ' 


TOTAL 


72,487 


100.0 


69,116 


100.0 


79,613 


100.0 


83,470 


100.0 


101,409 


100.0 


130,427 


100. 0 



SouTce: Finance Sample III, op. cit. 
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^ ^ Table m-38 . 

Cost Composition of Operating Budgets 



2 Develdpmental Theatres. (Average Budgets of $100. 000 .- $150. 000 During Fiscal Year 1971) 



SaUriea and Other E^xpenaea 


1971 


Prt 1? c n t 

o£ Total 


1972 


Percent 
<#ToUl 


1973 


Percent 
o£ ToUl 


1974 


Percent 
of Total 


1975 


Percent 
of Total 


« 

1976 


"Percent 
6f Total 


r. Admlniatrative SaUrlea 


7.957 


6.6 


9.113 


7.3 


15.251 


8.7 


24.670 


12.5 


31.421 


15.5 


29.838 


17.3 


2. Artlatlc Expenaea/Fcea 


61.334 


51.2 


61.365 


49. 1 


88. 105 


50.3 


80,^494 


40.8 


^ 81.182 


40. 1 


-65,744 


38. 0 . 


3, Production/Technical SaUrlea 


7,693 
(U 


6.4- 


8.536 


6.8 


11.012 
(1) 


6.3 


11.965 


6.1 


7.182 


3.6 


9.740 


5.6 


4', Fringe Beneflta/Taxea 


7.244 


6.0 


8. 380 


6.7 


9,070 


5.2 


11.574 


5.9 


12^203 


6.0 


11.584 


6.7 


5, Fcea 


5.243 


4.4 


2.954 


2.4 


2. 786 


1.6 


' 5.850 


3.0 


7. 063 


' 3.5 


5.795 


3.-4 


6. SuppUea & Materiala 


8.062 


6.7 


5.238 


4.2 


9.594 


5.5 


11.572 


5.9 


10.813 


5.3 


7. 523 


4.3 


7, Theatre Coata/Rentala /Maintenance 


. 3,741 


3.1 


7. 968 


6.4 , 


7.961 


4.5 


13.757 


7.0 


ro.242 


5. 1 


9.458 


5.5 


8, Promotion ^ 


6.208 


5.2 


6.274 


5.0 


13.515 


7.7* 


11.793 


6.0 


13.620 


6.7 


10.4ZI 


6.0 


9. Travel/Tranaportation/Per Diema 


a. 149 


9.3 


9.763 


7.8 


8.641 


4.9 


14.862 


7.5 


25.025 


12.4 


17.610 


10.*! 


10. Royalties /Scrlpta 






1.416 

(I) 


1.1 


3.540 
(U 


2.0 


5.200 


2.6 


2.304 
(1) 


1.1 


2.941 
(1) 
210 




U. Educational Expenaea 






3.094 

(1) 


2.5 


2.528 

0) 


1.4 


3.600 
(1) 


i.a 






(1) 


.1 


12. Other 


1. 158 


l.O 


b72 


.7 


3.254 


1.9 


1.738 


.9 


1.146 


U6 


2. 104 


1.2 


TOTAL 


U9,789 


100.0 


124.973 


100. 0 


175.257 


1 00.0 


197,075 


100.0 


202.201 


100.0 


172.968 


100. 0 



Source -.finance Sample III, ' op> cit. 
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substantially different rates, certain categories (i. e. , salaries, rentals, 
promotion, per diems) seem to increase faster than others. The average 
increase for the total budgets of all the five theatres is approximately 10 
percent annually. 

For a more comprehensive view, we combined the budgets of 
Tables in-37 and HI- 38 for the years 1971-72 and 1976-77 and we estimated 
the budget shares of individual cost items, illustrated in Figure EI- 32 

Although the total salary share has remained almost constant (54*7 
in 1971 versus 54.4 in 1976), individual salary categjories have changed. 
Artistic salaries comprise 33.8 percent of the budget in 1976 versus 40. 1 



percent in 1971; administrative salaries have gained 8 points! Per diems ^ 
and transportation have increased their share by 2. 2 percent, and 
miscellaneous costs have decreased slightly from 7.4 percent to 5. 6 percent. 
On the whole, no dramatic shifts in budget shares are observed except for 
the losses in the share of artistic salaries versus the gains in administra- 
tive ones. This, though, is explained by the fact that in 1971-72 the 
reported administrative salaries by all five theatres were very modest, 
both in absolute and in comparative terms. — ^ 



1/ Whether all administrative costs were reported as such, at the time, 
or were incorporated into other cost categories is an area open to 
further investigation. 
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Figure III-32 
Budget Shares of Individual Cost Items 
Five Developmental Theatres With Budgets Between $50, 000 - $150, ( 

During Fiscal Year 1971 



1971 

- • 1976 




Table m-39 * 
Annual Rates of Increase 
Of Individual Cost Items, Five DeveJfopmental Theatres 

1971 - 1977 



Cost Item 


Tab-lem-38 
(3 Theatres) . 
% Increase 

$50-$80, 000 


Table in-39 
' (2 Theatres) 
% Increase 
Budget Range: 
$100-$150, 000, 


1. 


Administrative Salaries 


17. 3_ 


30.9 


2. 


Artistic Salaries 


18.4 


3. 1 


3. 


Production Technical Salaries 


.09 


2. 1 


4. 


Fringe Benefits /Taxes 


4. 1 


10.6 


5. 


Fees 


14.4 


U. 


6. 


Supplies & Materials 


9.4 


5.8 ' 


7. 


Theatre Costs/Rentals/Maintenajaee 


9.5 


- 17. 


8. 


Promotion 


15.7 


13.7 


9. 


Travel/ Trauasportation/ Per Diem 


27.^ 


16. 


10. 


Royalties /Scripts 






11. 


Educational Expenses 






12. 


other 


6.3 


9. 




TOTAL: . / 


11. 8 


9.7 


» Estimates based o]» Tables III"37 and 





b. 1976-77 Operating Expenditure 

In our cross -sectional sample of Table ni-40 we averaged budgets 
and individual cost itefns for U developmental theatres. In constructing 
this sample, we tried to take into consideration not only budget sizes but 
also geographic location and other special characteristics. Table III-40 
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,1 . 

' J^" , ■ . ■ • • ■ '. 

depicts the budget shares of three major groups: 24 theatres from New 
York City, 20 from all over the country (^'Regional'*) exce^New York City, 
and 10 from various parts of the country characterized as ^^Ethnic.'^ 
These major groups are divided into individual groups by budget category. 
There are three subgroups of the New York City sample and another three 
far -the Regional* The Ethnic sample was divided into two groups. 

Budget shares seem to be comparable among the various groups. 

The predominant cost item in all the budgets is "artistic salaries, " 
^rfollowed by '^administrative salaries" ai^d "theatre rentals," etc. On the 
average* all salary categories comprise 51.2 percent of the budget, as 
Figure 111-33 illustrates. Total average salaries of the individual subgroups 
of the sample ranged from 34. 8 percent of total average budget to 57.4 
percent. The New York City sample's artistic salaries have a greater 
share of the budget than the other two groups. On the average, the Regional 
and Ethnic groups have higher administrative salaries. The average 
administrative salaries for all tlie groups comprise approximately 15 percent 
of the budget and the average artistic salaries 29. 6 percent (Figure III- 33). 

Fringe benefits seem to be a greater budget item in the New York 
City and the Ethnic samples than in the Regional sample. New York theatres 
also seem to allocate a greater part of their budgets for rentals, etc. , than 
the theatres in the other groups. On the average, fringe benefits for all 
thea^es are -4. 5 percent (Figure ni-33). 
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Table III-40 

Average^Budgets of 54 Developmental Theatres 
Xross-Sectional Data, 
(Grouped According to Geographical Location, Bud&§t^Size and Special Character) 
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❖ The numbers in parentheses denote the actual sample reporting on the particular cost item on which 
calculated our averages. 

1/ Includes production and technical salaries. * , 

Source: Finance Sample III, op. cit. . 
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\ Educational expenditures, as 'such, are reported only by very few 

theatres and occupy the. most mi^iit* share of the budget (1. 9 percent, 
..r Figure ni-33). Promotion expenditures peem more or less to comprise 
similar budget shares among the various subgroups with the exception of 
the Ethnic group, which appears to allocate less of its resources for this 
cost item. ^ ' 

Supplies and materials (for scenery, sets, etc. ), with an average 
share of 6. 6 percent of total average budgets (Figure HI- 33) and an averag 
rate of annual increase at 7 percent (Table EI- 39, .p. 122) appear to compr 
a modest part of the total costs of the developmental theatre. 



Figure III- 3 3 

Percent Composition of Costs for 54 Developmental Theatres 
Salaries and Expenses 1976-77 
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Source: Tabol III-40, column I 
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A. Relationship Between Budget and Activity 

As we did for the larger not-for-profit theatres, we shall discuss 
here some of the developmental theatres^ average budgets in relation to 
the level of their activity, Colximns 1 and 2 in Table III-41 indicate the 
identification letters and the nximber of theatres for each group which we 
have assembled according to budget size (Column 3), Average budget ^ize 
per group is ^r^ported in Column 4, and the range and median number of 
productions for the season in Column 5, Column 6 reports the range of 
nxamber of performances as well as median performances for the group. 
Average performances for each group are reported in Column 7, as well 
as their geographical location. 

According to the information of Table III-41 and under the assumption 
that, on the average, each groups s total number of performances is the same 
as the median-, the total earnings required to cover the average operating 
and proda\:tion costs per performance for each theatre group have been 
estimated in Table III-42. 

The question arises whether the developmental tiieatres, by and large, 
are able to cover their expenditures through earnings obtained from ticket 
^-^ ^^ales. Table III-43 shows estimated average cost per seat for the 1976-77 
season for the same group of theatres as in Table III-41. It shows, as well, 
the average ticket price charged by each group. Our calculations are based 
on the assumption that the average available capacity is sold out. In spite 
of thjls optimistic assumption, only groups A, B and C seem to be able to 
cover their operating costs per seat per performance from average 
ticket pricing. The groups with the larger budgets appear to be unable to 
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Table m-41 

Location, Budget Size, Number of Productions and PeSrfonfnances 

1976-77 



^Theatre 

CHoup 


Nunibcri^f 
Theatre*^ 
in Group 


RanK« of 

Budget Group 


Average Budget 
Size per Theatre 
in Each Group 


Uange of Number * 
of Productions 
(Median for the Group) 


Range of Number 
of f'erformances 

(Median for the Group) 


Performance/ 
Production D 


Location of Tl 
by Reffion \ 


catrea 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


f 


g 


h 


i 


A 


16 


10, 000-25,99^ 


18,414 


I-IO 
(4) • 


24-200 
(62) 


17*9 


2 


7 


2 


2 


2 








I 


U 


23 


26, 000-50,999 


37, 540 


• 1-24 
(4) 


22-265 ^. 
(80) 


18.0 


1 


10, 


2 


1 


1 


1 




1 


6 


C 


18 


51,000-75,999 


58, 162 


2-39 
(6) 


25-237 
(M7) 


12.9 


2 


9 


1 


1 


2 






1 


2 


D 


15 


76,^)00-100,999 


87, 732 


2-28 
(6) 


49-329 
(99) 


17.6 


2 


12 






I 










£ 


24 


101,000-200,999 


139. 347 


2-30 
(6) 


41-427 
^ (120) 


16.3 


I 


10 


3 




2 




.1 


1 


6 


F 


13 


201, 000 and over 


310/442 


2-11 
(7) 


9-477 
(98) 


19.7 / 


1 


6 


2 




2 








2 



-4 



1/ This figure was derived by dividing the total number of performances per season by the total number of 
productions per season as reported by the individual theatres in each group. 



2/ 1: New England 
^ 4: Middle Atlantic 
Ic: East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South CentrJ^^ 
West South 'Centfal 
Mountain 
Pacific 



d: 
e; 
f: 

g: 
h: 

i: 
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Source: Vinance Sample III, op. cit. 



Table EI- 42 

Earnings per Performance Required to Meet Production/ 
Operating Expenditures; 109 Developmental Theatres 



1976-77 

(1) ' (2) 



Theatre- ~ 
Group 


Optimal Average Earnings /Performajice 
1 (Dollars) * 


A 

B 

b 

F 


289 
469 
497 
886 
•U161 
3, 168 



* ^ Column 2 is derived by jiividing Column 4 by the Median of Column 6 
from Table HI- 41. 



meet their operating costs and/or quasi-fixed costs from the sale of tickets. 
Whether indeed this information deduced from Tables III-41 and III-42 is 
realistic depends, as in the case of the larger not-for-profit theatres', on 
additional pieces of information which we do not have, such as: percent of 
capacity filled; percent of tickets sold under the quoted price range; percent 

of tickets sold on discount; percent of free distributed tickets; separate 

> 

information on production and operating costs; etc. The interesting, observa 
tion derived from this tentative statistical exercise is that even under the 
best of conditions developmental theatres may not be able to cover their 
budgets from ticket revenue^s^.^ ' . . 

2U ' ■ 
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Table III-43 
Average Cost Per Seat: 1976-77 Season 
and Per Performance 
109 Developmental Theatres 



Group 


Capacity 
(SmU) 


Budf tt 


ptr Stat for 
S«^fonJ$) 


At/tti*&vtt Cost 

p«r SmI ptr ^ 1 
Ptr£orm*act ($)- 


Averagt Individual 
Tlcktt Prlct ($) 
+ Rxngt 


A (16) 




18,414 


154.74 


2.50 


(2. S0-8.S0) 


B(23) 


180 


37, 540 


208.56 


2.61 


3.68i/ 
(2.50-6.00) 

V 


C (18) 


171 1/ 


58, 162 


340.13 


2.91 


3.^15 
(2.50-5.00) 


D (15) 


131 


87. 732 


669.71 


6.76 


3.44ii/ 
(1.50-7.00) 


E (24) 


190 


139,347 


733.41 


6.11 


3.96li/ 
(1.00-7.50) 


F (13) 


339^^ 


310,442 


915.76 


9.54 


, ' 5.36-1^' 
(2.50-20. 00) 



\J 1 1 theatres reporting capacity 

y 20 theatret reporting capacity 

3/ 15 theatre! reporting capacity 

4/ 12 theatres reporting capacity 

5/ 21 theatres reporting capacity 

6/ 11 t^Mtres reporting capacity 

7/ Figures are derived by dividing each group in Column (4) by the 

Median figure for each group indicfj^ed In Column (6), Table Ul-41. 

8/ 13 theatres reporting ticket priee 

2/ 18 theatres reporting ticket price 

XO^I 15 theatres reporting ticket price 

' U,/ 13 theatres reporting ticket price 

\ZI 20 theatres reporting ticket price 

23/ 9 theatres reporting ticket price 

^ Source: Finance Sample III, op. citr 
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5. Income 

.Tiae average total income of developmental theatres in .our sample 
is comprised of almost equal shares of earned income and contributions. 
Using a sample of 115 theatres (including ethnic organizations), we esti- 
mated that in the 1976-77 fiscal year their earned income as a percent of 
, total income rauiged from 0 to 90 perce^. Figure 11-34 depicts the distribu- 
tion of earned/total income. We see that only two theatres are completely 
dependent on contributions. The total expenditures of these two theatres 
are $100, 000 and contributions cover only 70 percent of their budgets. 
The majority of the 115 theatres earn more than 40 percent of their total 
income. 

a. Earned Income 

The major sources of earned income foy the developmental theatres 
are box office receipts, performing fees and touting fees. In a.ddition, 
developmental theatres report payments received for services rendered to 
the community in the form of tuition, workshop fees, seminar revenues, etc. 
Further, there is income from royalties (usually a very smail percent of 
total earned income), booksales, interest income, space rentals, selling 
of advertising space, renting of costumes, concessions, etc. Often, 
performing fees (lump-sum payments for a specified number of per- 
formances) are greater than box office receipts. For some theatres, 

income from services rendered in the form of seminars, workshops, etc. , 

« 

often constitute a-large part of total earned income and at times it exceeds 

r 

box office receipts. 
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Figure 111-34 
Earned Income as a Percent to Total Income 
115 Developmental Theatres, 1976.77 



Percent 



o-io 



♦ la the O'lO range, 2 
theatres have zero 
earned Income* 



30-40 
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9 9 14 25 12 10 16 

Number of Theatres Grouped by Earned Income as a 
Percent of Total Income 
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Subscriptions seem to be rather a small source of income, 
especially for the smaller theatres. However, they have ^'limited admission* 
tickets, which are usually bought in pairs by patrons. From our sample 
of 115 theatres, we identified 24 theatres with subscription or admissions 
programs. The total earned income of these theatres in 1976-77 was 
reported as approximately $1, 500, 000; the estimated income from sub- 
scriptions/admissions was found to be approximately $300, 000 or 21 per- 
cent of their earned income. Although income derived from this source 
seems to be, on the average, less than from single ticket sales, it is a 
growing item and several developmental theatres are making efforts toward 
a more comprehensive subscriptions/admissions policy. 

b. Unearned Income or Contributions 

Developmental theatres receive the bulk of their contributions from 
government sources. Figure III- 35 depicts time series data on government 
and non- government contributions to smaller theatres between the years 
1970 and 1976. Clearly, government contributions have been increasing 
at a much faster rate than private ones, especially since 1970. As a 
percent of total grants, government again has been the major contributor, 
as depicted in Figure III- 36. 

Government contributions are channeled either directly through 
the agencies of Federal government or indirectly through the Arts 
Councils of the States. In addition, local governments give support to 
the smaller theatres. 

In order to estimate the percent contributions of individual govern- 

A 

ment sources to total government gr^ants, we took samples from the Mew Yor 

n ^ ^» 
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Figure m-35 

Government and Non- Government Grants to Ten New York State 

Developmental Theatres 
. 1970 - 1976 
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Source: Finance Sample III, op. cit. 
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Figure HI- 36 

X 

Government and Non- Government Contributions as a Percent of Total Grants 
(Ten New York State Developmental Theatres) 
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City area, the rest of the country, and the New York State area. We also 
took a sample of 10 Ethnic theatres from all over the country. 

Figure III-37 depicts pie important role of State Government in 
smaller theatre financing, which is based on our estimates of the relative 
shares of individual goverjtoient sources to total government contributions* 

While in our ^'national" sample (which excludes the New York City theatres) 

/ 

the Federal and state governments have almpst equal shares, in our New 

/ 

York City sample the State carries the bulk of contributions. Still small, 
but growing, is the city and county involvement especially for areas other 
than the New York^ity area. The New York State theatres depend more 

heavily on goveri^ent sources for their unearned income than do the other 

/ 

groups we sampled followed by the group of Ethnic theatres. 

Similar analysis has been done for contributions from the private 
sector and is/illustrated in Figure III-38. As in our sample for the sources of 
the private sector, we used the same groups as for the government sources, 
thus taking into consideration both geographical location and special 
charactei^istics. Contributions from the private sector account for approxi- 

7 

mately 50 percent of unearned income for the New York City and National 
samplel theatres. Ethnic theatres* unearned income from the private sector 
accoxmts for 38 percent of total contributions and the smallest share is that 
of the New York State theatres with only 30 percent of their unearned income 
being derived from the private sec^r. 

/ The unearned income proportion in the budgets of the 11 Ethnic 
theatres of our sample is depicted in Figure 111-39 . On the average. Ethnic 
> theatres seem to have the same range of earned/unearned income relation- 

/ 

ship as other developmental theatres. From the. data shown in Table III-34, 

{ 
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Figure HI- 37 

Government Contributions as a Percent of Total Unearned Income for 
Developmental Theatres - Four Samples, FY 1976 
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Source: Finance Sample III^ op. cit. 



Figure ni-38 ' ' * " 

Non- Government Contributions as a Percent of Total Unearned Income fof 
Developmental Theatres - Four Samples FY 1976, 
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Figure ni-39 
Earned and Unearned Income 
of 11 Developmental Ethnic Theatres 
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we conclude that government contributes a relatively greater part of these 
theatres' unearned income than it does for most of the other developmental 
theatres. However, the size of the sample is not. such as to permit the 
drawing of definite conclusions. 
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6. Conclusion 

Our conclusions froip the data discussed are the following: 

• that activities of developmental theatres showed 
wide fluctuations and high rates of increase in 
both their expenditures and revenues. This is 
partly because they are relatively young, and 
partly because in the 1970's we are experiencing 
both high ,rates of inflation and increasing goVecjt^'^^' 
mental interest in the small theatre. 

• the bulk of smaller' theatre^ appear to have 
avoided subst^tial deficits/ On the average, 
50 percent of all their revenue was from contributors. 

• the fact that a greater percent of total expenditures 
than in the larger theatres was covered by contribu- 
tions and grants was an implication of the objectives 
of smaller theatres, which are not compatible with 
large box-office receipts. These objectives include 
'development of new ideas, new playwrights, new 
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plays, new talent, and presentation of plays to the 
public at low prices, thus promoting audience 
deve lopment. 

• the- private sector is less involved in the support 

^ . o£ the smaller theatres, but the government, and 

in particixlar state governments, play an increasingly 
active role^ 

In comparing the economic conditions of both larger and smaller 
theatres we find that both have to live with accelerated rates of inflation 
in their costs and increasing uncertainty with the ^dwindling of certain 
sectors of private funding. This indicates that the support of the govern- 
ment will increase in importance, and for a smooth and uninterrupted 
development of the non-profit arts, the commitment will have to be reliable 
and adjustable to general economic conditions* On the other hand, the 
earning power of the non-profit theatre, large or small, is also increasing, 
albeit.not fast enough to cover expenditures. 



V 
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APPENDIX TO SECTION D 
ETHNIC 



Earned/Unearned Total Expenditures 



1 

4^ 









Opera 


ting Income 






Total 
Operating 
Expeodltureg^ 


Aimlita (4-1 

or 

Ueiicit t^i 


% of Earned 
Income to Total 
Operating 


Code 


Earned Income 


Unearned Income 


Total Income 


'^imouDt 


% ToUl 
Income 


Amount 


% Total 
Income 


Amount 


T% Totat 
Income 


D-4 


;?5,ooo 


16.8 


123, 960 


83.2 


148,960 


ioo;o 


148,960 




1 0 . IS 


D-5 


/,i8,ooo 


21.2 


67,000 


78.8 


85,000 


100.0 


100,000 


-15, 000 


1 A n ' 
1 0 . u 


D-32 


'16. 580 


70.6 


15, 200 


29.4 


51,780 


100.0 


51,955 


205 


7n ^ 
1 u. ^ 


D-35 




46.6 


67, 150 


53.4 


125, 735 


100. 0 


125,735 






IV 36 




\ 


24,812 






0 






0 


D-49 


Zu^OOO 


\ n A 


172 000 


89.6 


192.000 


f 100. 0 


197,000 


- 2,000 




D-68 


5,000 




.v';^^, 000. 


50.0 


lO^OOO 


100. 0 


22, 155 


-12, 155 


22.6 


^ D-108 


20.000 


lo.a' 


: v64r,8'2F6 " 


' > > > 


1 ft4 82S 
10^,0 


100. 0 


184«825 


- 


iO.8 


1 

' D-U6 


115,000 


88. I 


15,550 


; : h.9 


130, 550 


100. 0 


130, 550 




88. I 


D-1 17 


65,000 


48.3 


69» 600 


51.7 


134,600. 


100. 0 


134,600 


- 


48.3 


D-1'39 


3,450 


24.7 


10, 500 


75.3 


13,950 


100. 0 


13,950 




24.7 


r 




















Total Amount 


366.615 




735, 597 




1,077,400 




1, 243,945 






Percent to Total 


29.47 




59. 13 














Expendltvire«^ 





















^ Location: 6 From New York; 3 Fr( 
Source: Finance Sample III, op> cit. 
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ly. AUDIENiES 



A. Introduction and Overview 

In the two preceeding chj^ipters, we have examined statistical 
indicators of trends and conditions in theatre activity and finance. Our 
purpose has been to see, in broad t^rms, where the thea^tre has been 
and where it seems to be going. We have also made preliminary 
Investigations of factors that could explain thfese trends and conditions. 

In this chapter, we expand our investigation of perhaps the mos± 
important factor explaining the present condition of the theatre and the. 
direction it is likely to go — audiences. Ultimately, it is our peoples' 
taste for the theatre and commitment to it that will determine the nature 
and 4xtejQLt of theatre in our Nation^. . 

The data we examine in this chapter show that approximately ' 
20 million Americans over the age of 16 attended at least one professional 
theatre performance during the_J^76-77 theatre s.eason, and many attended 
more than one time. We estim^cfe that there were approximately 60 
million tickets sold to live professional theatre performances during 
the 1976-77 season. While we have only limited data on attendance 
over the yea/s, many indicators point to the conclusion that the nvimber 
of attendances has increased over the past decade. 

The data also show that theatre audiences span the range of 
theatre types discussed in Chapter II. Well over half of all theatre 
attendance now, for example, consists of attendance at regional, stock, 
and dinner theatres. 
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Perhaps the most interesting data in this chapter provide 'some 
explanation for why people go to theatre. Interestingly, experience and 
opportunity seem to be big factors in determining theatre attendance. This 
parallels a finding in water recreation research that the demand for water 
based recreation is strongly dependent upon previous opportxmity and 

experience in engaging in this form of recreation. ^ ' 

The plan of the chapter is as follows. In Section B, we review 
bfiefly the nature of. the evidence we. have, drawn upon to reach our con- 
clusions in this chapter. As is the case in our other chapters, we have 
relied solely upon existing data; no new surveys of audiences or popula- 
tions have been conducted. 

Section C develops and discusses some estimates of attendance at 
live professional performances during the 1976-77 theatre season. These 
data show, as noted above, that approximately 20 million Americans 
attended at least one live professional performance during this season, 
and that total attendance for this season was about 60 million. Of this 
figure, the Regional theatre accounted for about 25 percent (in-house and 
touring), with substantial attendance at dinner theatre (approximately 17 
percent of the total), Broadway (approximately 14 percent of the total), and 
for-profit touring and tryogt performances (about 18 percent of the total). 
Section C also siammarizes information on audience sizes, percent of 
ca^pacity filled, and ticket prices, showing trends in recent years whenever 
possible. 

Section D examines the social and economic make up of theatre 
audiences. The data we examine in this section show that the vast majority 
of the 20 od'd million theatre attendees are relatively well-educated and 
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have relatively high incomes. The data also show that theatre audiences are 
comprised almost equally of men and women, that the young tend to be over- 
represented while the old are under-represented, and that the Mid-Atlantic, 
New England, and Western regions have the highest proportions of theatre- 
goers in their pojlulations while the South and Southwest have the lowest. 

Section E summarizes information from recent polls on the public* s^ 
attitudes toward the theatre. The data reveal a great deal of intrinsic 
commitments to the theatre and satisfaction with performances among 
theatre attenders. The chief barriers to attendance include a lack of ex- 
oosure to the theatre ^nd unavailability of performances. This section also 
reviews data showing that the public tends to favor government support of 
the arts in general, but that it is reluctant to favor such support to the 

y 

theatre :specifically. 

In the final section of this chapter we examine the effect of price on 
demand for theatre tickets. The evidence on this effect is far from con- 
clusive* It does appear, however, that demand may be dampened by price 
increases more so than earlier studies have suggested. 

Throughout this chapter we have attempted to present separate 
findings pertaining to our different types of thfeatres whenever possible. We 
have generally not found major differences in the characteristics of these 
various audiences. It is worth emphasizing, however, that the recent 
growth in certain kinds of audiences, such as those for dinner, regional, 
and stock theatres, appears to be a significant development for the 
theatre industry, and ^«37^*Rnow relatively little about these audiences. 
Also, we do not have any data that descrilxe specifically the audiences of 
smaller developmental not-for-profit theatres, although we suspect 
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that they may differ in some. respects from the aoidiences of larger, 
more established theatres that are well covered in our data. 

B. Sources aiad .Data 

Our first task in the preparation of this chapter was to generate* 
as nearly comprehensive a list as posfsible of studies and sources ^ 
containing information on theatre audiences. Accomplishing this task ^' 
was greatly facilitated by the work of a concurrent research project on 
the arts being conducted by Paul DiMaggio and Michael Useem (he reader 
DU) at the Center for the Study of Public Policy under a grant fromihe 
National Endowment for the Arts. — ^ The purpose of that projectiles 
to^ evaluate the methodology of existing arts-audience studies. T^o 
locate and obtain these studies, most of which remain unpublished, DU ^ 
and their staff wrote to 1,200 agencies and organizations soliciting infor- 
mation on such studies, of whom 600 responded. These responses eventually 
yielded approximately 270 studies, of which approximately 70 concerned the 
theatre. Judging from follow-up interviews conducted by DU's staff, 
these studies appear to include all the major audience surveys completed 



1/ Paul DiM^Lggio, Michael Useem, and Paula Brown, The American 
^ Arts Audience: Its Study and Its Character (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Center for the Study of Public Policy, 1977). 
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by late Spring 1977. PU graciously gave us access to these studies. — 
The major surveys from which data hav6 been drawn are sximmarized 
in'Table IV- 1. 

In addition to this information, which yielded only spotty estimates of 
absolute attendance figures, we sought^|^fta on theatre attendance, ticket 
prices, percent seating capacity filled, and subscriptions for each of the 
kinds of theatre included in our report. Where possible we also sought 
longitudinal data on trends in these factors. This information was obt^iaed 
from a variety of sources, including the^ Theatre Communications Group^'j;,>^ 
the Theatre Development Fund, the Ford Foundation, the League of Resi- 
dent Theatres, Variety, the National'Sndowment, and from many individual 
theatres. For some kinds of theatre, it turned out that such information 
does not exist. In most cases, however, we were able to piece together 
a substantial body of material. ^ 

We should stress that the terms of our contract did not allow us 
to conduct our own surveys of theatres, theatre audiences, or the 
general public. Thus, we are limited to reporting and summarizing 
material already available from the various sources described. 



1/ The DiMaggio and Useem report focuses mainly on the methodology of arts 
audience studies but also contains summaries of findings concerning 
the demographic composition of audiences, similar to some of the 
findings presented in this chapter. The findings reported in the two 
studies agree on most basic points. However, the approach taken 
in this chapter differs from that taken by the DU study in that 
(a) we have, relied most heavily on those studies that have been 
based on large samples and which have used systematic sampling 
procedures rather than merely averaging the results of all studies 
despite the unevenness of their quality, (b) we have attempted to 
present data where available that affords comparisons of the 
different types of theatre audience, and (c) we have also summarized 
information regarding the circumstances of theatre-going and the 
attitudes and copimitments of the public toward the theatre. 
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Table IV -1 
Tabular Summary of Audience Studies 



LocatioQ 


Data 


Sponsor 


Sample 


Saniple 
Size 


12 citisfl 


1972 


Ford Foundation 


Adult residents 


6, 000 


N&tloa 


1973 


Associated Councils 
OX cna Arts 


Adult residents 


3,005 


California. 


1974 


California Arts 
Coizunission 


Adult residents 


1,001 


Washing toQ 


1975 


WasUngtdn 5tite 
Arts Coizmsisslon 


Performing arts 
audiences 


12,949 


PUyWll cities 


1973 


/ ' J*' 
Metromedia, Inc. 


Legitimate theatre 
audiences 


1,277 


Neor York 


1972 


American Cotincil. ;/ 
for the Arts In 
Education 


Adult residents 


1,531 


N«w York' 


1973 


American Cotincil 
for the Arts in 
Education 


fjfon-profit 
performing arts 
amiences 


38,784 


Nerada 


1975 


Nerada Council for 
the Arts 


;^dult residents 


287 


NYC 


1971 


LieagU9 of New York 
Theatres 


Audiences at 16 
shows 


2, 830 


Nation 


1964 


Twentieth Century 
Fund 


Performing arts 
audiences 


23, 156 



Sources (from top to bottom): Ford Foundation, the Finances of the Performing 
Arts, Vol IT (New York: The Ford Foundation, 1974); National Research 
Center of the Arts, Americans and the Arts (New York: Associated 
Councils of the Arts, 1975); Natioaal Research Center of the Arts, 
Califorcdans and the Arts (Sacremento: California Arts Commission, 
1976); National Research Center of the Arts, A Studr of Washingtonians* 
Attendance at Performing Arts Events and Museums (New York: 
N^Hnnml R.i.«i>^t.rh c>nf r of th* Arts, 1976); PlavbilL A Study of the 
N#w York Theatre" going Market (New York: Metromedia, 1976); 
National Research Centar of the Arts, The New York Cultural Consumer 
(New York: American Council for the Arts in Education, 1973); National 
Research Center of the Arts, Arts and the People (New York: American 
Council for the Arts in Education, 1974); Research and Educational 
Planning Center, Status of the Arts and Creative Activities in the State 
of Nevada (Reno, Nevada: State Council on the Arts, 1976); Eugene 
R. Black, Jr. , Study of the New York Theatre (Ne:cr Ycfrk: New York 
City Cultural Council Foundation, 1972); WilUam J. Baumol and 
William G. Bowen, Performing Arts; The Economic Dilemma 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1966). \ 



C. ' Theatre Atteadaace 

^ This section presents information on attendance figures, trends, 
costs of ticket^, and other circumstances of theatre attehdanc^,. such as 
the ways in which tickets are obtained and distances traveled to the 
theatre. 

} 

U Total U.S, Theatre Attendance 

Estimates of theatre attendance can be obtained in two ^ys; 
asking people how often they go, or asking theatres how many people 
come. Many theatres, as we shall see presently, d6 not keep accurate^ 
records of attendance. Thus, the best overall estimate of theatre 
attendance comes from asking people. 

The most recent--indeed, the only — national survey 'which 
asked-questions about theatre attendance was conducted in 1973, Although 
th^se data are several years old, we suspect that current figures would 
not differ greatly. 

In 1973, 32 percent of the national adult population sampled 
reported that theY had attended a "live theatre" performance at least 
once in the past twelve months. Projecting this percentage to the U.S. 
adult population (then numbering 145. 5 million), suggested that approxi- 
mately 46.6 million people in the United States attended the theatre at 
least once a year. The survey also found that 9 percent of the sample 
reported attending the theatre only once during the previous year, 12 perce 
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reported attending two or three times, 6 percent reported attending 
four or five times, 3 percent reported attending from six to nine tim^s, 
and 2 percent reported attending ten or more times. ^ ^ 

To estim^^e^e total number of theatre^ckets sold (or given away) 

annualVr^'^we^^'-^P'-y number of people who said they attended each 

» 

number of times by the niimber of times they said they attended, and add. 

This ^eLds an estimate of 157.8 million tickets. 
' But there are two sources of "bias in this figure. One is that it 

•■may be inflated due to the fact that people responding to surveys some-- 

times wish to appeg-r more knowledgeable about or involved in the subject of 

study tha> thiy r^^Uy are. Undoubtedly, some of the respondents Vho said 

they'd been to the theatre within the past twelv^^^nths hadn't been there 
f . \ 
that rec-ently, or af least hadn't been as often as they reported. Unfortun- 

■ ately, there is no direct way to estimate how much the figures may be 
biased because of inaccurate respondent "reporting. The other problem 
is that the survey asked about attendance at all Uve theatre performances. • 
Tiierefore, the results conceivably include attendance at school play^, 
fr^e community programs, church skits, amateur theatre, and^so forth* 
In othVr words, only a fraction of the result pettains to attendance at 
profe'^sional theatres,' the chief focus of this study. ^ 

In the* absence -of a more a'ccurate estimate of total theatre 
attendance,. ..w^ have sought to generate several estirr>ates of pur own by 
applying some correction factors and oBtaining some data on which to 
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base alteroative estimates. We can resolve partially the problem of 
separating attendance at p^.ofessional theatre from attendance at 
amateur theatre by drawing on the results of the Ford Foundation survey. 
This survey asked separate questions about professional and amateur 
performances. In the twelve cities surveyed, the average percentage 
who had attended at least one professional play in the past twelve months 
was 16 percent. We know from the 1973 national survey &at attendance 
in cities ^aad suburb:^ is approximately 1.4 times higher than in the nation 
at large, ThereforeA^e divide l6 percent by 1.4, yielding an estimate 
of approximately 11 per^cent of the adult population of the nation who may 
have attended a professio'nal play in the previous twelve months. In 
absolute numbers, ^this percentage means th^t approximately 16 million* 
persons may have attended professional plays in 1973. And if the earlier 
ratio of'total tickets to persons attending is the same for professional 
plays as for all performances, we arrive at an estifnate from this 
procedure of approximately 54.4 miLLion tickets. / ^ 

As a check on this" figure, we derived another method of 
estimating total theatre attendance by examining theatre receipts. 
In 1972, th-e U.S. Census of Business reported that receipts for 
"producers of Legitimate theatre" during 1971 had totaled $277.2 
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know that $52.3 million of these receipts was for Broad- 

way shows where the average ticket price in February of 1971 was- - 

$7. 81, yielding an esHmated annual Broadway attendance of 6. 7 

million. We also know that $49. 7 million was for Road where the 
average ticket price in February of 1971" was $5.96, yielding an 

estimated annual Road attendance of 8. 3 million. Judging from current 
attendance ratios, the remaining $175.2 million was probably at least 
half attributable to the larger resident and stock companies where 
ticket prices probably averaged at least $5. 00, the other half being 
attributable to smaller companies where ticket prices probably averaged 
no more than $3. 00, yielding a combing additional attendance of 46. 7 
million. The Tjverall estiiiiated attendance by this method, therefore, 
sums to 61. 7 million. 

By both of these methods of estimation, therefore, 'it appears 
that total at^ndance at professional theatres in the United States in 1972 
^ ranged from approximately 55 million to 65 million tickets, represent- 
ing approximately 16 million to 20 million persons. As we shall see 
shortly, most evidence on trends in attendance indicates that, although 
attendance declined in the mid-1970's, it is currently back to approxi- 
mately the same level as in the early 1970's. Thus, the best estin^iate 
of attendance a.t professional' theat^s during the 1976-1977 season is 
probably still between 55 million and 65 million. It is worth emphasizing 
that this is attendance only at professional theatres. Judging from the 
1973 survey, probably at least this many tickets were also sold or 
given away to ajjliateur performances, such as school or community 

plays, j 27i) ' V ^ 
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2. Atteadaace by Theatre Type 

Separate estimates of attendance at the various major types of 
theatre were also calculated fo*"r the 1976-1977 season. By this method 
of calculation, total attendance also appears to range from approximately 
55 million to 65 million tickets. Figure IV -1 summarizes ^the propor- 
tional distribution of attendance among the major theatre types. The 

-? 

figure shows that: 

^ Broadway attendance for the 1976-77 season, according 

to Variety , totaled 8,8 million, representing 14 
percent of'all theatre attendance. 

• Road (national touring companies only), as estimated 

from Variety repo?rts of potential gross, actual gross, 
and seating capacity for ten randomly selected weeks 

during the 1976-77 season, totaled approximately 11.4 

g J 

million tickets, represen'fcing 18 percent o^f^*all theatre 
attendance. * 

• Truck and Bus , from company itineraries, totaled 3. 3 
million tickets or 5 percent of aU theatre attendance, 

^ , Non-Profit Touring , from T(^ Profiles, totaled 1.5 
million or 2 percent of all theatre attendance. 

• LOR'T or League of Resident Theatres, here defined at 

65 theatres under LORT contract (according to ^e most - 
recent LORT list) reporting to the TCG Fiscal Survey, 
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Figure IV- 1 
Attendance by Theatre Type 
1976-77 



/ Outdoor Drama 
^ SmaU'Sudget 




Non- Profit Touring 



Total = 65,5 million 



Sources: Broadway, V,ariety ; Road, calculated from Variety ; 

LORT, TCG Fiscal Survey ; Other Regional, TCG Fiscal S^Arvey ; 

Stock, calculated from ShuiPs Directory of Stimmer Theatfres , 
^ National Directory for the Performing Arts , and Actor's Equity List ; 

Dinner, calculated from Actor's Equity List and National Directbry 
' for, the Performing Artg ; Small-budget, calculated from NEA 'Supple-^ 

mentary Forms; Outdoor drama. Institute of Outdoar Drama * 
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reported a total of 6,0 million tickets, approxiiiaately 9 
percent of all theatre attendance. 

Other regional theatres, here the 75 theatres not under 
LORT contract reporting in the TCG JFiscal Survey, and 
not counted elsewhere, reported 6,6 million tLcketa,V:or 
approximately 10 percent of the total national attendance. 
Stock attendance totaled approximately 4, 9 million, 8 
percent of all attendance, as estimated for 310 stock 
theatres listed in ShulPs Directory of Summer Theatres , 
National Directory for the Performing Arts , and Actor^s. 
Equity List (estimated from average capacity, average 
number of performances, and' estimated average percent 
capacity filled of 50 percent). 

Dinner attendance totaled approximately 11.1 million or 
17 percent of all attendance (estimated for 128 theatres, 
based on average capacity,' an average of 5 performances 
a week, and an estimated average capacity filled of, 
80 percent). 

Small-budget theatres (those under NEA guidelines) 
reported approximately 2. 0 million tickets or 3 percent 
of total national attendance (estimated-from attendance 
figures reported on NEA Supplementary Forms and 
adju'^ted according to reported numbed* 'of perfotmances, 
capacity, ticket prices, and earned incom^ 
Outdoor drama attendance totaled 1. 7 million tickets or 
approximately 3 percent of all attendance (figures from 
Institute of Outdoor Drama). 



• Large Musical Theatres represented approximately 6. 6 

million tickets or 10 percent of all attendance. 

3. ^ Other Characteristics by Theatre Type 

For fouT major types of theatre--Broadway, Road, Regional, and 
Small- Budget- -information was also available on average audience size, 
percent capacity filled, and average ticket price (see Figures IV-2, 
and III-4). Average audience size for Broadway in 1976-77 was 746, for 
Road 1, 050, fox Regional 349, and for Smatl-Budget 91. Percent capacity 
filled ranged from 62. 2 percent for Broadway to 75. 0 percent for Road 
(both figures for average week in February), to 79.0 percent for Regional, 
and 68. 1 peixent for Small-Budget. Average ticket .prices were $10.87 
for Broadway and $8. 82 for Road (average w-eek in February), $5. 50 for 
Regional, and $3. 67 for Small-Budget. 

4. Recent Trends 

Estimates of trends in attendance, average audience size, percent 
capacity filled, and average ticket price were calculated for Broadway, 
Road, and the regional theatres for the past seven to ten seasons. The 
results are summarized in Figures iy-5 - IV-9. 

Trends in attendance show that Bro^adway reached a high of 
nearly II million during the 1967-68 season (extrapolated from average 
weeks in February and corrected l?y current ratios of annual to February 
figures), after which it dropped steadily until the 1972-73 season.—^ Since 
1974-75 Broadway attendance has risen, but is still not back to its level 
in the mid-sixties. 5f 
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1/ Sources within the^theatre. industry have arrived at a somewhat 15wer 
figure for the 1967-68 season (9.5 million) using slightly different 
methods of estimation. There is agreement, however, that attendance 
declined from the mid-1960's through the early 1970^3. 
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Figure IV-2 
Average Audience Size, 1976-77 
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Figure 1^-3 
Percent Capacity Filled, 1976-77 
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Average Ticket Price, 1976-77 
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On the surface, these figures appear to indicate that the slump 
experienced in Broadway attendance during the early 1970's was temporary 
and is in the process of recovery. However, iU^is instructive to consider the 
longer range trends in Broadway attendance (see Figure IV -6), These 
figures indicate that the slump of the early 1970^s saw attendance/dxop to 
levels lower than at any time since the Great Depression of the 1930*s 
and, indeed, almost to the same level as in the 1930's. Furthermore, even 
after three years ^increase, the 1976-77 weekly attendance figure remains 
lower than that for any year between 1943 and 1970. 

Trends in attendance at Road (national training companies only) 
performances are available only since 1970 (see Figure IV-5 again). These 
figures seem to substantiate what some have suggested, namely that Road 
follo^ns Broadway- -with a lag of one or two seasons. For example, the 
slight increase in Broadway between 1969 and 1970 was reflected in an 
increase in Roa»d between 1970 and 1972; the sharp decline in Broadway 
between 1972 and 1973; and the upturn in Broadway after 1974 was followed 
by an upturn in Road between 1975 and 1976. Like Broadway, Road has also 
failed to come back to its attendance levels of the late sixties. 

Attendance at regional (LORT and '^other" regional) theatres, in con- 
trast to that at both Broadway and Road, has risen steadily over the past 
ten years. The figure for 1976, in fact, was about double that for 1966, In 
other words, while Broadway and Road have at minimiim held their own, 
regional theatre attendance has grown dramatically. This is an important 
trend, one that would probably be even more pronounced if trends in 
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Figure IV-5 
Attendance 
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attendance at dinner and stock performances were available, since all 
indications are di^T^tiiese'have grown too. For whatever reasons, it \ 
appears that a signil^gant degree of "regionalization'* has taken place 
in patterns of theal^ attendance over the past decade. 

The information shown in Figures IV-7 and IV-8 on trends in 
average audience size and percent capacity filled, aids in interpreting 
the trends in attendance just examined. On both. Road again follows 
Broadway with a lag of about one season; e. g. , the trend is up for 
Broadway in '73 and for Road in '74, down for Broadway in '74 and 
for Road in '75, e^c. What is most important for the trends in both 
Broadway and Road, however, is that average a^i^ence size and percent 
capacity havd been much more stable than overall attendance. The 
other trend shown i'n the Figures i"s for the Ford Control Group (Regional 
theatres). >Again the striking trend is that there is -no trend: average 
audience size and percent capacity^ filled have remained almost constant 

during the past sev^ seasons. 

^ * ... 

' The final aspect of Audience activity on which tr#nd information is 

available is an estimate of average ticket price for Broadway, Road, and 
the Ford Control Group for the past seven seas^ons. As shown in Figure ' 
lV-9, ticket prices in^all three have risen substantially--by about 20 
'percent iox the Ford Control Group, about 40 percent for Broadway, and 
about 45 percent for Road. 
^ These inc;reases necessarily raise the question of'what their 

effect has been on attendance. We shall consider the relation between 
price and demand in more^detail later in the chapter, but it is evident 
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Figure 1V.8 
Percent Capacity Filled 




^rom the evidence just presented on tT^nds in att^dance that^the ^ 

increases in ticket jJrice have not produced a corresponding decrease 

in attendance. Nor d^ies there se^em to be'any clear connection between 

year-to-year changes in ticket price and yeir-to-year change in ^ 

{ • 
attendance; for exajaaple, Broadway prices increased th^^^os^ between 

1974 and 1975, but tendance alsa increased .that year/ as it did the 

•next. What cannot be concluded from*these da^ alone', of course, is 

whether ot not the increas^iS in ticket price may have damjjened 

potential, attendanc i. e. , whether or not attendance may have been 

higher had ticket pri^^ not beeja raised. It will be useful to discuss 

the other information collected on audience characteristics before attempt 

ing to draw any general conclusions. 

5.- ^ Information, Tickets, and Travel 

Before we examine social characteristics of audiences in the cex^ 
section, some information also needs to be presented on the ways in wbxcn 
peo ple learn about theg ^tre performances, how they obtain their tickets, 
and ho'^ they ge^fc to and from the theatre. These represent potential 
areas in which -the theatre might be able to better meet the needs of its 
public and, in any case, are important consideration3 for projecting the 
character and scope of the theatre in the future. 

The main sources of information that people rely on to tell thfem I 
what theatre performances are g^ilable and when they are being given 
are friends and relatives, newspaper advertisements, and mail order 
notices (see Table IV-2). By comparison, newspaper articles, leaflets 
or posters, reviews, radio, and television are mentioned ^much less 



rv-25 28^ 
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often as sources ofitifonnation. Whether this is' because the theatre 
has not made use. of these media for adver^sing purposes, or 'whether 
they aj:e simply less effective has not' been established. In the case ofv 
^dio and television, ' however, the most likely explanation is that 

' theatres have not yet coHie to utilize these media as extensively for 

lit V ^ . 

' advertising-purposes as they might. . 



Table IV. 2 

Sources of Jaformatioa About Performances 



4 


Friends or 
Relatives 


Newspaper 
. Ads 


Mail Order 
Notices 


Newspaper 
Stores^ 


Critics^ 
Reviews 


Radio 
9r TV 


Broadway 

1964* 


28% 


23% 


2% 


29% 


\ 


7% 


Off- Broadway 
1964* 


■ 24%- 


30% 


9% 


23% 




3% 


• Regional 

NYt, 1973 

New York 
State. 1973 

VTashingtoa* 
1975 


t 42% 
48% 
« 

. 33%- 


38%' 
32% 

28% 


17% 
24%^^ 

30% 


21% 
18% 

17%. 


19% 
10% 

/10% 


.4% 
8% * 

13% 



♦Standardized to 100 percent* 

Sources: Bauai&l and Bpwen; Arts and the People; A Study of Washingtonians^ 
Attendance* 
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These findings pertain uniformFy to all the kind^ of theatre on 
I # ... 

which inforrtiation is available. The major exception is that newspaper 

stories seem to play a larger role for Broadway and Off -Broadway 

than for Regional theatre, while mail order notices play >a larger role 

for Regional theatre than for Broadway afid Off-Broadway. 



' Lower educated and less affluentwpersons 'are more likely to 
rely pn'iiafo nidation frorli frierfds, while better, educated aad more 
affluent persons rely more heavily on newspapers and ;:nail order 



^nopqes. 



These differences correspond witj^ the findings of research on 

di^erences in communication and readihg habits between social classes 

more generally. * ' - 

. Not surprisingly, 'mail order aotices are much more important 

as sources of information for^ subscribers than for .nonsubscribers 

(e.g., 53 percent and "^^spercent, respectively, listed vthis as an 

•important source of informatiod among theatre-goers in Washington ^ 

state). . .. I ^ * 

« * - ^ f 

The manner in which audiences obtain their, tickets tends to 
" ^ ' V . 

differ widely by location and type of theatre. In the studies aivailable, 

subscription as a percent of total attendance varies, for example, from 

S2t percei^for the Indiana Re^pertory Theatre, to 49 percent iri^Washington 

state ind 46 pe^rcknt among the Zfflegional theatres in the Ford J'ounda- 

tion study, to 2^ percent for- the Gu1;{irie theatre in Minneapolis, 21 

percent in New York state outside of New York*City, and 16 percent in 

New Yor^fk City. BoJc office sales also vary widely, from 58 percent for 

*Broadwiy tickets, to 46 percent among Regional theatres in New York 

state, to 25 percent for the Guthrie Theatre, to 19 percent in Washington 

state. And mail-order tickets vary from 35 percent in Washington state, 

to 11 percent for the Guthrie Theatre, to 9 percent 6n Broadway. 

Unfortunately, there has been no research to determine audience 

preferences regarding these alternative means of iDbtaining tickets. 



* Perhaps the moSt.notable innovations in ticketing, in recent ^ears 
have been the TKTS* program in New York City which markets unsold 
tickets at discount prices and the increasing use of Ticketron, credit 
card, and telephone pi^rs^. In Washington state, for example,^ one 
ticket in is currently sold to' telephone orders. For the (Aithrie. 
Theatre, on which there is information covering S te^-year period, 
telephone orders have inqreased from 0 percent in 1963 to 22 percent 
of all tickets 3old in 1973, while mail orde^rs have declined from 53 

r 

percent to 11 percent. 

With regard to travel to and'froxii the theatre, we have been able 
to piece bagether a variety of available information about where people 

live, how they get to the theatre, and how long it takes th^ to ge^there,* 

''"^ » .... , , 7 

all of which indicates that most people are not willing to travel long i 

distances to attend the theatre. In Washington state, for example, 

83 percent of the theatre audiences, studied there said they lived in the 

"vicinity" of the theatre they were attending when surveyed, the median 

travel time to the theatre was 20.5 m^utes, 77 percent said they'd 

traveled less than -30 minutes to get to the theatr^, and|fche median numbe 

of miles to the theatre was only 9. 5 miles. In New York state, travel 

takes only somewhat longer— 40 minutes on the average, with half saying 

they've traveled less than half an hour, and four in five saying they've 

'A ' * 

/ traveled less than an hour. 

I There are exceptions \:£>yiiiis rule. 'For example, the Guthrie 
Theatre in Minneapolis gets onlyj^-thirds its audience from-the 
Minneapolis -St. Paul area itself. The remainder is divided almost 
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Figure iV-10 

Attendance by Distance to Theatre 
(New York State) 
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evenly between Minnesotans from outside the Twin Cities area and people 
from outside Minnesota. Another exception is the Institute of Outdoor 
Drama, which gets only a ^ird of its audience from within 50 miles of 
their homes, .the reason being that nearly half its audiences attend while 
on vacations or weekend trips. But these are special cases; most people 
go to theatres convenient to their homesA^ 

The effects of distance on attendance are especially apparent when 
theatre audiences are divided into casual and frequent attenders. As the, 
figures in Figure IV- 10 from New Yo:^k state show, the percentages of 
people who attend the theatre once a year are almost the samp among 
people who live close to the theatre and among people who live farther 
away from the theatre, up to approximately 20 miles, after which the 
proportion drops off. But the proportions who attend more than once a 
year drop off with each succeeding increase in distance from the theatre, 
from 55 percent among those living less" than a mile from the theatre, to 
38 percent among those living 3 miles from the the^;e^o 23 percent 




among those living more than 20 miles away. 

' The other piece of/evidence That a number of studxes have 
obtained regarding travel to the theatre concerns the mode of 
transportation used. Suffice it.to say that the mode varies greatly 
depending on location. For example, 92 percentnravel to the k^eatre 
by autpmobile in Washington State, compared with only 48 percent who 
travel to Broadway by automobile. Thus, in metropolitan areas such 

^ ^^^^ 

O ' , IV-30 
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as New York Gity/ the availability^ of public transportation is crucial 
to the theatre. Among Broadway audiences, for exSmple, 17 percent 
said they'd travel home by subway, 14 percent by bus, 9 percent by 
taxi, 7 percent by train, and many probably used more than one of these 
means transportation. ^ 

D. Social Characteristics of Theatre Audiences 

This section summarizes what has been found from audience studies 
^^^^^^out the social characteristics of theatre audiences. It inct\ides informa- 
tion on sex, age compasition, educational levels, incomes, occupations, 
regional distrifeafoons, places of residence, early socialization, and 
cultural characteristics of theatre audiences, and compares these 
characteristics with those of people who do not attend the theatre. This 
information affords a description of the kinds. of people currently being 
' served by the 'theatre. It also affords the basis for inferences about why 
some people attend the theatre while others do not. Of special interest, 
/where available, are over-time comparisons which indicate whether oxj 
not the composition of theatre audiences has been changing. 



As shown in Table IV-3, theatre audiences are comprised 
almost equally of men and women. However, there are some.intef'e sting 



1^/ DiMaggio, Useem^ & Br6wn, op. cit> , reports an aveiragfe of 

42. 5 percent male in the studies they reviewed. TheirNfigure may 
be somewhat low in comparison with the national averagevdue to 
their procedure of averaging the results of studies, many ipf ^ 
•which were based on local or othfer^se restricted samWei. 
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variations among different types of theatre. Broadway audiences tend to 
attract slightly greater numbers of men than women. This ratio has 
remained constant over the past fifteen years. But nationally, where 
theatre attendance includes attendance at live theatre of any kind, 

y 

including both professional and amateur, and among Regional theatre 
audiences^ wopaen outnumber men. In Washington State, women greatly 
outnumber men. No research has been done, to determine why these 
patterns exist, but there seems to be some indication that men's outdoor 
hobbies interfere with theatre attendance, especially in the West, 'where- 
as Broadway attracts slightly greater proportions of men than women 
because of their proximity to the New York business district. We shall 




Compositio 



Table IV-3 
t5^^"^t"^eatre Audi 



ences 





Male 


Female 


Frequent theatre- goe^y^ 
National sample, I9T3 


47 


53 


Broadway 
1961 


^ 52_^ 

52 


48 _ 
48 


R'egionaMh'eatre 
NY St^e, 1973 

• tJYC, 1973 

Washington, 1975 


* 

41 
45 
38 


59 
55 
62 



Sources: Americans and the Arts' ; Playbill ; Baumol and Bowen; 
Arts and The People; A Stud^ Washiingtbni-ans' Attendance. 



no ^ 



consider below, some additional evidence on the impact that greater 
numbers of^omen in the professions may bfe having^ on theatre attendance. 

r 




(2. I Age Composition 

Studies of almost all types of theatre indicate that the yoiing tend to 
be overrepresented in theatre audiences while the old tend to be under- 
repres^Qlfed (see Table IV-U). For instance, 44 percent of the U.S. 
population over age ]L6 is between the ages of 16 and 35, but iti most theatre 
. audiences the majority falls within this category. In contrast^ about a 

third of the adtdt popxilation in the U.S. is pver age 50, yet only about a 
^ quarter of most tKeatre audiences is over age 50. Another indication of 
the bids in theatre audiences toward the young is that the median age of 
theatr^e audiences is typically from 3 to 5 years younger than that of the 
general population. The only exception to this pattern was in the ,Washington 
State study ^Where meatre audiences tended to be .somewhat older th^n' 
exJ(e^fhere. It should also be noted that theatre audiences seem to have 
become younger in the past ten or fifteen years since audience studies 
, were first conducted. For instance, the median age of Broadway audiences 
. has declined from 40 years in 19^1 to 34 years iif 1976. "The median age 
of Off-Broadway audiences declined from*^^ years in 19'64 to 32 years in 
1969. And the median age of audiences at the Guthrie Theatre in 
Minneapolis declined from 36 years in 1963 to 31 years in 1973 (although 
this was partly a function of greater numbers of matinees). ' 

3.--» Education 

Theatre* audiences consist ^^;!^rwhelmingly of the better educated. 
/ Almost two-thirds of the*regular theatre-goers^in the United States, for * 
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Figure IV- 11 

Ago Composition of Theatre Audiences and U.S. Poj^iution 
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he Arts. PlitYbili^ Arts and the People. A Study of Washingtonians* Attendanc e. 



e x a m ple-, have graduated from college (see Figure rV-12). In their study 



of 27 theatre surveys, DiMaggio, Useem, and Brown found that an average 
of 58 percent were college gradtiates.—'^ By comparison, only 12 percent 
of the general adult population of the United States ha3 graduated from 
college. At the other extreme, only 2 percent of the regular theatre-goer 



Flgur* IV- IE 
Education L«veU 



GRADE SCHOOL (2%) 




GRADE SCHOOL (9%) 




AMERICAN THEATRE-GOERS 
(NATIONAL SURVEY, 1973) 



BROADWAY, 1976 



Sources: Playbill, Amaricans and the Arts . 



1/ Op, cit> , p. 39; the authors suggest that this figure is somewha 
low due to tl^ presence of a ntimber of outdoor theatre audiences 
with lower educatibnal levels. t 
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have on^y grade school educations, whereas this groups makes u,p 38 
percent of* the U.S. adult population. This pattern seems to hold for all 
^^^•%^^Hfererit kind's of theatre on whiCh we have information. There' are, 
of course, theatres that direct their i)erformances especially to the less 
well educated. But these audiences mcike up only a small percentage of 
the larger theatre-going public. It should also be noted from the 
longitudinal comparisons provided for the Guthrie Theatre and for 
Broadway (see Figure IV-13) that there appears to be no strong trend 
away from this pattern, excej^t that there is some evidence of slightly 
greater proportions consisting of the grade school educated and slightly 
smaller proportions consisting of the high school educate<^ The absentee 
of^trends in the educational composition of theatre audiences is puzzling 
in view of the fact that there have been rising levels of education in the 
. larger population. This discrepanc-^, however, may be an artifact of the 
yMnger age of current theatre audiences (more persons who have not yet 
finished their education), or it may be due to differences in the age groups 
that were included or excluded in the various studies. 



4. Income 

As might be expected from the evidence on educational Levels, 
the incomes of theatre audiences are also disproportionately high. The 
' • efiects of inflation prevent making estimates of the proportions of * 
theatre audiences falling into specific income brackets, since these 
brackets are not comparable from year to yeat. However, ^there is 
clear evidence that the higher th^income level, the greater is the 
proportion of persons who attend the theatre. For^instance, 22 percent 
of a national sample who had family incomes of $15, 000 and over in 1972 
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Figure IV -13 
Trend* in Educatioaal CompofiHon 
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attended the theatfe frequently. In comparison, only 11 per'cent of those 
with incomes between $10, 000 and ,$15, 000 attended frequently^ and only 
6 percent' of tkose with incomes below $10, 000 attended frerquently 
(see Figure^ IV-14), 

Higher incomes. and higher education Levels go hand in hand, of 
course^ The question that needs to be addressed/ therefore, is which 
influences Uieatre attendance the mo3t--inooine or education? Do 
people go. to the theatre more because they can afford to go or because 
thpy have been conditioned to appreciate the arts through higher education? 
Research has not provided a definitive answer to this question, but an"| 
important clue is available fronl the Ford Foundation study of theatre 
attendance in twelve metropolitan areas • ^When the effects of both 
income and education on theajtre attendance were examined simultaneously, 
it was found that education had approximately twice the effect of income 
(see Table IV -4). Within each level of education, differences in income 
produced differences in theatre attendance of approximately ten percentage 
points. But within each lev^l of income, differences in education produced 

4 

differences in theatre attendance of approximately twenty to twenty-five^^ 
percentage points. Overall, it app'ears that education is one of the most 
important social factors influencing theatre attendance. We shall discover 
some of the reasons why later in, the chapter. 

5, Occupation 

Like education and incomes, the occupations of theatre audiences 
are also from the upper end of the continuum. Among theatre-goers in 
the labor force, professional, executive, and managerial occupations 

ERIC 



i TheTatre Tickets b-jr^Income GroupSs 

^ POPufj^TION 1 THEATRE TICKETS 




<. $5,000 $5,000 - $9,999 $10, od'o-$14, 999 $15,000 + 



Source: Calculated from Americans and the Arts , p. 64. 
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Table IV-4 

Attendance by Education and Incoirie 
>(Twelve Cities, Age 20 ar^Over Onlx) 



Income 

— 


. Percent having attended during ps 
months among those whose educp.1 


ist \2- 
aon was 


College Des:?ee 


Less than . 
College-'Degree 


% Diff 


$15,. 000 or more 
Less than $15,-000 
% Diff. 


43% 
. 35% 
8 • 

V 


10% \ 

11 


• 

22 . 
25 



Source: Ford Foundation, The Finances nf th^ Performing Arts. H, p. 14 



outniomber other occupatiotis at a ratyj of better than two to ^ne. DiMaggio. 
Useem, and Brown, for example, have concluded from their examination 
of theatre studies that close to 70 percent of theatre-goers are in 
professional and managerial occupations while only 3 percent are blue* 
coUar workers. These patterns are generaUy reflected, in all the major 
theatre types. For example, Broadway audiences in 1976 consisted of 
almost two-thirds of people ixk.professional, executive, and managerial 
occupations while only about one-quarter of these audiences were from 
other occupations. Regional theatre audiences seem to consist of 
smaller proportions who are in the labor force at all, but among those 
in the labor force, usually at least two-thirds are in professional, 
executive, and managerial occupations. This is despite the fact that - 
only about a fourth of the overall labor force in the United States is in 
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f igure IV ' 15 | T- 
* Occupational Dijstribution 
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Sources: Broadway, Playbill ; Regional, Arts and the People. 
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•these ocQupjcttions. As far as people, not dn the babor force are concerned, 
"ti5e^lar|[,est categories of "£beatr>-"goerY api^ and 



7 ^ ^ 

students. At Regionaf theatre^, between 10 and 20 |5ercent of the audienc 
housewives. By comparison,* the latest study of Broadway audi^ces 
shows that only 2 percent are housewives, a significantly smaller 
proportion thaq^in 1964. It is not clear, however, whether this reflects 

real changes in attendance patterns or whether it is an artifact of 

' II ) r 

differences in the studies' methods,— Students also comprise between 

10 and 20 percent of Regional theatre audiences, but make upja somewhat 
smaller propo-rtio;i of the Bro5i.d^ay^dience, undoubtedly because of 
its greater cost. Retired' persons appear to comprise only between 5 and 
10 percent of theatre audiences, a proportion consistent with our earlier 
findings about the underrepresentation of older people among theatre- 
goers. ^ f . ^ ^ ' 

Given the preponderance of professional, executive, and manager- 
ial occupations among theatre attenders, it is .unfortunate that evidence 
has ftot been obtained on the specific fields that thes^ people are in.^ In 
the absence of such evidence, it is perhaps instructive to consider 
briefly the results of a nartional study of graduate students that did examine 
theatre attendance by field of specialization (see Table IV-5). Not 
surprisingly, graduate students in the arts and humanities were the most 
likely to have attended the theatre, more than once during the past year 
(an overwhelming 80 percent had attended more than onceK Next highest 
were the social sciences and law, then education and business. The 



1/ The Broadway data w^s apparently provided by heads of households. 
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smallest proportion were| among graduate .students in the health fields, 
_ghj^ical_sci^cj|s, Jn^^ and engineering. In short, theatre 

attendance-declines as one moves from the more humanistic disciplines 
to the morB scientific disciplines. 



Table rv -5 

AtteodsGce by Occup&tioa&I Field 
(^adoa&I Sample of Craduate Students) 



Malor Field 


Percent attending plays 
more than once a year 


Arts and humanities 


80 


Social sciences 


74 


Law 


74 


Education 


70 


Business 


* 67 


Health fields 


62 


Math and physical 
sciences 


60 


Engineering 


38 ^ 


Biosciences 


* 56 



Source: Jack Morrison, The Rise of the Arts on the 
American Camous , pp. 198-99. 



6. Region 

Theatre attendance in the Upited States varies considerably from 
one part of the country to the next. In 1973, according to a national 
study, 11 percent of the adult population had attended the theatre four or 
more times during the previous twelve months. By region, the highest 
proportion was 17 percent in the mid-Atlantic states, which of course 
includes New York City (see Figure IV-16). The next highest proportion 
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Figure IV-16 
Regional Distribution of Attendance, 
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Source: Americana and the Arts 
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wag 15 percent ixf the Northeast or New England states. The West and Mid- 
west, ranked in the middle, wit^ 13 percent and 11 percent respectively. 
The lowest percentages were in the Southwest (7 percent) and in the South 
(4 percent). In light of recent population shifts toward the South'and South- 
west, these patterns may have important implications for the future of the 
theatre * , ^ 

. • 7. ' Place of Residence 

. As shown in Figure IV- 17, where a person Lives in relation to ^ 
cities also has an important effect upon theatre attendance. The largest 
percentages of frequent theatre goers are among dwellers in cities and 
suburbs. The residents of small town^ are only about half as likely to 
attend the theatre as are the residents -of cities and suburbs. And residents 
of rural areas are only a fourth as likely to attend the theatre as residents 
of suburbs. 

8. ^ Metropolitan Area 

Apart ^frorn other geographical differences, theatre attendance also 
• seems to vary significantly from one metropolitan area to another. This 
variation is evident in the twelve pties surveyed in the Ford Foundation 
study (see Table IV-6). As might be expected. New York residents are 
most likely to have attended the theatre: one in four claims to have 
attended a live professional play in the .past twelve months. Following ^ 
New York, in order of^ttendance at professional plays, are: Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Washington, Saa^ittj?i6c.a. ^Los Angeles, Seattle, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Atlanta, aa^ Houston. What is interesting about 
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these differences is that t^y are ahnost entirely due to differences in 
the prgportions who report having gone more than once > The proportion 
reporting having gone to the theatre only once during the past year is 
almost the same in all twelve cities -- approximately 5 or 6 percent. But 

the proportions who say they have attended more than once vary from 21 

» — . . - 

percent in New York to only 5 percent in Atlanta and Houston. These , 
differenced do not seem to correspond to other differences among these 
cities, such as differences in size, population density, income levels, 
education levels, or even the number of actors in the city. We cannot 
say for sure, but it appears that part of the differences in theatre 
attendance from one area to the next is a function simply of the degree 
to which theatres have pursued vigorous marketing. policies and the degree 
'^to which these activities have been reinforced by other kinds of cultural' 
opportunities available in the commtmity. 

Table rv -6 
Att«adaace by Metropolitaia Area | 
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Perctat'havlng attended durln^ast 12 months 


hiv Profeasl 


onaL Play - 


1 Live Amateur Play 


At Least 

Once 


Once 


More than 
Once 


At Least 
Once 


Once 


More than 
Once 


N«w York 


26 


5 


21 


25 


11 


14 


Miaa«apolis 


19 


5 


14 


32 


11 


21 


Chicago 


19 


7 


12 


31 


14 


17 


Waahinfton 


18 


4 


14 


21 


8 


13 


Saa Francisco 


18 


5 


13. 


22 


9 


13 


Uo9 Anfel«s 


17 


5 


12 


19 


6 


13 


S«attt« 


15 


6 


9 


23 


8 


15 


Boaton * 


13 


6 


7 


19 . 


10 


9 


C^iacinnad 


12 


5 


7 


24 


10 


14 


PhiladtLphia 


12 


6 


6 


19 


9 


10 


Atlanta 


10 


5 


5 


18 


7 


11 


Hoaatoa 


10 


5 


5 


18. 


9 


9 



Source: Ford roundation* The Ftnancea of the PerfoVming Arts . 
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9. * Differences Bejbweea Frequent and Infrequent Attenders 

Thus far, we have not exan5h^d explicitly the differences between 
frequent and infrequent theatre attendersVsa I though some of these ^ 
differences have been implicit in our discussion. Before poncluding 
this section, therefore, some attention needs to be given to these 
differences* 

In general, the same social and demographic characteristics that 
predict that someone will attend the theatre also predict that someone 
will attend frequently. For example, we have already seen that the young 
and the better educated are more likely to attend the theatre than the -old 
and the less well educated. As shown in Table rV-7, youth and education 
are also associated with frequency of attendance. Those under age 50 
attend approximately .1. 3 times a year whereas those over 65 attend only 

0,4 times a year, and those with college educations attend 2.0 times a 

> to 

year on the average in comparison withH^ose with grade school educations 
who attend only 0. 1 times a year on the average. 



1/ For performing^ arts audiences generally, DiMaggio, Useem, and 
"* Brown also conclude that there is a relation between education and 

frequency of attendancej although they find mixed results for age* 
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Table IV-? 

AtteacUace Frei^ueacy by Aje and EducatioQ 





Times Attended Live Theatre in Past 12 Months 




0 


1 


2-3 


4-5 


6-10 


Over 10 


Mean 


Amoaz those whoce age 
was: 

16-20 
21-34 


. 59 

_ „i:2 _ 


10 
10 


17 • 
14 


6 


3 
* 4 


3 
3 


1. 3 times 
1* 3 times 


35-49 
50-64 

65 aod Orer 


61 
73 
87 


10 
6 
5 


15 
10 
5 


.8 

5 


3 
3 
2 


' 3 
2 

0 ^ 


1* 3 times 
, 9 times 
«4 times 


Azsoaf ^ie wiiose 
edttcatioa wsj: 
Grmde school 

•Hifh school 

Collefe 


94 

73 
48 


1 
9 

11 


3 
10 
20 


1 

4 
10 


0 
2 
6 


0 
1 
4 


. 1 times 
. 3 times 
2* 0 times 



Scarce: Americans and the Arts> pp. 58-60. 

Bat once one Looks only at theatre attendefs, there are some 
interesting differences in the characteristics distinguishing frequent from 
.infrequent attdnders ^see Table IV-8). In Broadway audiences we have 
seen that men are significantly in the majority, but this is m^re the case 
with infrequent than with frequent attenders. We have also seen that the 
median age of Broadway attenders is relatively young and getting ^ttunger; 
however, frequent attenders tend to be somewhat older than infrequent 
attenders, probably because the> are financially more capab\e of attending 
frequently. The proportion of students attending also drops A^among 
freqjient attenders, probably for the same reasons. But perhaps the most 
important finding has to do with the-pro^prtion in professional occupations. 
Amorig nsen,' this proportion is nearly- the same f^r both frequent and 
infrequent atte'nders. But among women, tie^p/Pportion who are in 
professional occupations is much larger among frequent attenders . What 
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this suggests is that the increasing numbers of women in professional 

* 

occupations may be having a significant impact upon the frequency with 

r 

which women attend the theatre • 



Table rv. 8 

Social Characteristics by Frequency of 
Attendance and Theatre Type 





Times Attended in Past Year 




I 


E-5 


6-10 


Over 10 


Broadway 

Percent male 


67.9% . 


57.8% 


57. 8% 


55.5% 


Median Age 


35 yri 


37 yrs 


40 yrs 


39 yrs 


Percent professional 
Male 




55% 


53% 


60% 


Female 




48% 


62% 


66% 


Percent students 


14% 




7% 


7% 


Percent college graduates 


45% 


57% 


65% 


77% 


Average annual attendance 






6.2 


15.7 


Regional 

Percent male 


57. 3% 


55.4% 


55.5% 


56. 7% 


Median age 


33 yrs 


34 yrs 


36 yrs 


39 yrs 


Percent Professional 










Male ' 


59% 


66% 


69% 


' 66% 


Female 


39% 


62% 


67% 


71% 


Percent students 


23% 


25% 


19% 


14% 


Percent college graduates 


48% 


69% 


777o 


817* 


Average annual attendance 




2.6 


6.5 


15.2 



r 



Soarea: Baumol and Bowea, pp. 462-65. 
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Folr Regional theatres, tlie differences between frequent and 
infrequent attenders are oaly partially similar to those for Broadway 
(see Table IV-8 again) • Frequent attenders are more likely to be older 
and less likely to be students than infrequent attenders^ Among women, 
they are again more likely to be in the professions. However, the ratio 
of men to women is nearly the s^tele among both frequent and infrequent 
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E. j^ttitudes Toward the Theatre 

This section summarizes what has been found about the public 
atiitud.es toward the theatre. It describes the public's degree of 
commitment to the theatre, reasons'fobt attending or not attending the 
theatre, and attitudes toward public support -of the theatre. The 
information presented affords an assessment of both tibe attitudes of the 
broader public and of those who actually attend the theatre. 

It should be noted at the outset of this section, as most readers 
will undoubtedly recognize, that attitudes do not necessarily reflect 
the ways in which people may actually behave. For example, the fact 
that someone tells a pollster that he would be willing to pay five dollars 
more a year in taxes to support the theatre doesn't mean that he would 
actually vote for such a tax measure. Yet, attitudinal information is. 
revealing. If virtually everyone polled said he or she would be willing 
to pay five dollars to support the theatre, but hardly anyone said he or 
she would jje willing to pay twenty-five dollars, this information wjuld 
clearly be of use in predicting potential support or lack of support for 
alternative tax policies. In general, attitudinal information is 
particularly useful whenever comparisons can be made, as in the 
foregoing example or among different parts ol the population, or 
regarding different issues. 



I. Cor^ tm tment to the Theatre 

^ One of tiae questions that recent audience research has attempted 
to answer is, how committed ar* people to the theatre? In other words, 
do the people who attend the theatre go because they deeply respect, 
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value, and enjoy the theatre? Or do tiiey attend simply from habit or 
because it is ^»the thing to do'*? In short, what these questions address , 
is how well the theatre is doing its job in the eyes of its audience. The 
answer to the question, of course, is crucial for forecasting how stab^^ 
or unstable theatre demand niay^be in the future. \ 

On £ir^4^ tkoaghtrHlt might seem that this questipn could'have only 
one answer: people in theatre audiences are deeply Committed to the 
theatre, otherwise they wouldn't be there (or at least they wouldn4 admit 
their lack of commitment). Yet, studies of other voluntary activities 
of a somewhat similar nature havens/always shown this to be the case. 
For example, studies of church members consistently find that well over 
half of the members of some denominations typically do not express 
commitment to the various aptivities and beliefs prescribed by these 
organizations. Other studies have shown low levels of satisfaction with 
many of the society^s basic institutions. For example, a recent Gallup 
poll found that only 40 percent of the public has "a lot'* of confidence in 
the Congress and only 34 percent has a lot of confidence in big business. 

There is a variety of informatio^n from which to piece together a 
picture of theatre audiences' commitment to the theatre. Perhaps the 



most straightforward^^mes from questions which ask audiences how 

satisfied they are with the performances they've just seen. These 

questions typically show high levels of satisfaction. For^ example, during 

Its opening season in 1963, audiences of the Guthrie Theatre in Minneapolis 

were asked, ^'How well does the way you are enjoying today's performance 

compare with what you expected? " Only 6 percent said "not as well. " 
« 

Ten years later this proportion had risen slightly--to 9 percent--but still 
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indicated that the overwhelming majority, were pleased with what they 
were expeijiencing. Indeed, in both yealrs, approximately half of those 
surveyed said the performance was Ja^er than they'd expected. In New 
York State, a similar question was put to theatre audiences statewide: 
^ '*Do you agree or disagree that most performances like this one seldom 
live up to one's expectations? Only 13 percent said they agreed. The 
same study also found that only 14 percent agreed with the statiament, 
''There is very little new in theatre; most modern plays are just rehashes 
> of what has been better done before. " 

Another way in. which commitment to the theatre has been assessed 
is by asking questions about the value of the theatre. Responses to these 
questions also indicate a high level of commitment. Among "frequent 
attenders" in a recent representative sample of the nation and in a 
similar sample of New York residents, for e^iample, approximately 
five out of six responded positively to questions about the value of the 
theatre (e, g. , how important it is for young people to see live acting 
• and whether live acting is more meaningful than TV or movies). What 
these data also reveal is that even in the general public there seems to 
be a high Level of commitment to the value of the theat^ Between 
two-thirds and three-fourths responded positively to these questions. 

Perhaps a somewhat more discriminating picture of theatre 
audiences' commitment to the. theatre is that obtained fronTlooking at 
the reasons people give for attending the theatre. Following the late 
social psychologist, Gordon Allport, such Masons can be divided into 
"intrinsic" motives and "extrinsic" motives; i.e., reasons pertaining 
to the content of the performance itself versus reasons only superficially 
.related to the performance. Figure IV- 18 summarizes the responses 
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Figure IV- 18 



PercMt Listinf 
Each R«Moa 



Rcput&tioa of Company (Wmth* ) 
Works btiat performed (Wislu ) 

Actors (Waslu ) 

VTorks b«iag performed (NT) 



Type of pUy (Calif* ) 



Actors (Calif* ) 



Location of theatre (Wash« ) 



Just Tinted to go oat (Wash*} 



Location of theatre (Calif* ) 



Location of theatre (NY) 
Jast wanted to go out (NY) 



Convenience of scheduling 
(Calif. ) 



Percent Listing 
Each Reason 



85 
80 
75 
70 
65 
60 
55 
50 
45 
40 

35 

30 

25 

20 

15 

10 

5 



Intrinsic Reasons Extrihsic Reasons 

Reasons for Attending Theatre 

Sources; Catifornians and the Arta . Arts and the Peoole^ A Study of Waahingtottians' 
Attendance! T 
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to a variety of these reasons given by audiences in the states of Washington, 
New York, and California. The responses suggest that intrinsic reasons 
far outweigh extrinsic reasons. For example, 70 percent in New York 
listed the ^|^ork(s) being performed^' as an important factor in (deciding 
to go to a play in comparison with only 14 percent who said they ^'just 
wanted to go out to some? performance. \ 

In sum, the -theatre seems to enjoy a highly favorable image in the 

/ 

public's eyes. People say they attend for reasons having to do with the 
con|ent of the performances themselves, rather than going merely for 
reasons of status or coi^venience. And overwhelmingly, theatre-goers 
say they are pleased with -^at they see. 



2. Reasons For Not Attending 

Although those who attend the theatre seem to be highly committed 
to it, the vast majority of the public attends seldom, if ever. Here we 
wish to examine^sopie of the reasons that people give for not attending the 
theatre; i. e. , the obstacles they perceive to stand in their way. We will 
pay special attention to those reasons that seem to be voiced frequently 
aunong people whom we have already found to be under- represented in 
theatre audiences, particularly, the less well educated, the poor, older 
people, and people li^ving in small towns and rural areas. 

Figure IV-19 summarizes the results from a question which asked 
people to choose various reasons for not attending the theatre more often. 
Th^ responses are from a national sample, but pertain only to those who ^ 
did not attend the theatre or who attended only infrequently. The reason 
chosen most often was that people didn't enjoy that kind of activity 
id lV-55 
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Percent of 
Respoadents 



25 - 



20 - 



15 - 



10 - 



25 



Figaro IV- 19 

Reason* for Not Attending 
(Infrequent and Non-Attendera) 



21 



19 



14 . H 



13 
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DonU No «howi Incon- Hard to Haven't Ticket Nobody «> Pa rt of 
enjoy It Available venient get Liked Prtce logo Town 
Time There Program* with 



Sources ^morlcan* and the Arts * p» 83 



(consistent with our earlier findings that people who do attend the theatre 
do so because they enjoy it). The reasons chosen next most frequently 
had to do with the.inaccessibility ofperformances: none available, 
inconvenient times, difficulty in getting to the theatre, not liking the shows 
available. Ticket price was mentioned by 13 percent of the sample. The 
-™--«..-.-jQjtkft^ having anyone to go 

with the ^act that the theatre was in an undesirable part of town. 

This information aJffords only a crude sense of why people don't 
attend the theatre more often. To establish a somewhat firmer basis for 
judging, let us examine five of the reasons that have frequ^itly been 
...suggested in previous studies of the theatre: lack of interest, economic 
barriers, inaccessibiUty, the problem of going out at night, and 
competition from movies and television. 

We have already seen that lack of interest is the most frequently • 
cited reason for not going to the theatre. This seems to be one of the 
important reasons, in particular, for the low levels of attendance among 
the less well educated. As shown iti Table IV-9, the grade school 
educated axe much more likely to express disinterest in the theatre than 
the college educated.' To a somewhat lesser extent, lack of interest also 
seems to be one of the reasons why the older attend less frequently than 
the younger. Again, it is important to recognize, however, that one of 
the reasons why the older may differ from the younger is not because 
they are older but because they in general are less well educated. 
Although we don^ have the proper evidence for establishing this conje'ifiture 
with certainty, the evidence shown in Table jCV-I (Tallows us to now piece 
together. an inferential explanation for the low rates of theatre attendance 
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Table rv.9 
Interest by Edacation and Age 





education Lpevel 




Grade 

School 


High 
School 


College 


Percent who say: 
Don't enjoy that 
kind of activity 


41 


25 


17 


Having theatre 
easily accessible 

not important 


43 


17 


9 





Age 




16-20 


^21-34 


35-49 




65 and over 


Percent who say: 
Don't enjoy diat 
kind of activity 


23 


23 


22 


29 


30 


Having theatre 

easily accesstSte^ 

not important 


U 


12 


14 


22 


36 



Source: Americans and the Arts, pp, 83, 90, 



) ' Table IV-IO 

Cultural Interest Compared with Parents* 





Degree of interest in cultural activities compared 
with parents' 




More 
Interested 


Less 
Interested 


About the 
Same 


More, Minus, 
Less 


Education: 










Grade school 


24% 


5% , 


59% 




High school 


43% 


* 8% 


45% 


^35 


College 

—X ^ 


58% 


5% 


35% 


+33 



Sourcet Americans and the Arts , p. 11 
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among older people. Th^re, responses are presented to a question that 
,agked people to compare their interest in cultural activities with that of 
their parents. The responses 3re^broken down by educational levels. The 
pattern evident is that the college educated are much more likely to say 
that they are more interested than their parents) while the grade school 
educated are considerably less likely to say that they are more interested 
than their parents. In ojkher words, one of the reasons why older people 
attend the theatre less often than younger people seems to be that, being 
less well-educated, they have less interest in cultural activities. The 
evidence in Table IV-10 suggests that there may be a slight iacrease in 
cultural interests among all groups (i. e. , a secular trend), but it 
indicates that increasing levels of education is probably the largest factor 
in this increase. 

In essence, tMs type of argument suggests that people- do not 
attend the theatre because they haven't been socialized to, enjoy and to 
appreciate cultural activities. The leading alternative to this argument 
suggests instead that people don't attend the theatre simply because of 
economic barriers- -they can't afford it. Given the high c^sts of 
theatre tickets, it seems plavlsible that economic considerations do 
present a barrier for some, especially people from lower income 
families. Table IV-ll shows responses to a variety of questions about 
cost of attendance broken down by income levels. As should be expected, 
people with low incomes are more likely to say that cost keeps them 
from attending the theatre than people with higher incomes. Two things 
should be noted, however. One is that the differences between the 
'- responses of the lowest and highest income categories are generally not 
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Table IV- 11. 

.Eco^mib Reasons for not Attending Theatre Performances 

By Family Income^ 



J 


Family Income 


. - - 


UAder 

$5. 000 


$5, 000- 
$9, 999 


$10, 000- 
$14,999 


$15, 000- 
and over 


Reason for not goitfg: price 
of tickets 


15 


'13 


13 


10 


Total cost keeps you from 
attending cultural events 
more often 


43 


42 


44 


-32 


Cost is the main reason most 
people don't go more often 
(California) 


67 


,63 


57 


51 


The cost of hiring a baby- 
sitter, etc. , is more * 
than I can afford 
(California) 


32'' 


18 


' 16 


10 



Source: Americans and the. Arts , pp. 83, 100; Californians and the 
Arts, pp. 171, 177. x 
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gre^tf The other is that even among the lowest income category usually 
J only a minority lists cost as an obstacle to theatre attendance. . While 
economic barriers should not be totally discounted as a reason for non- 
attendance, therefore, they do not seem to be a major factor inhibiting 
attendance. 

The third explanation on which we have evidence is the possibility 
that people don't attend the theatre because the theatre is inaccessible. 
There s^ms to be considerable evidence in support of this explanation, 
^ at least in the*public'8 mind. For instance, 40 percent of the public 
sampled in 1973 said there was no theatre readily accessible to their 
home, 50 percent said there weren't enough places for cultural events in 
their community, and 41 percent aaid that 'theatre performances were ■ 
almost never available. 

These perceptions, however accurate or inaccurate they may be, 
* seem to be one ol'the possible explanations for the lower rates of 
theatre attendance that we have seen in small towns and in rural areas 
in comparison with cities and suburbs. As* shown in Table IV-12, 
people living in small towns and in rtiral areas are much more likely 
tiian people living in cities and in suburbs to say that theatres and 
theatre performances are not available or readily accessible to where 
they live. This, together with other evidence showing that rural people 
are just as likely as urban people to^xpress interest in the theatre, 
suggests that theatre attendance in rural areas might be greater if 
^ performances were more readily available. 

A fourth explanation on which we have evidence concerns the 
possibility that people do not attend the theatre because they are afraid 
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Table IV. 1 2 




P«rc«iY«d Inaccessibility of the Theatre 



1 * 


Place of Residence 




Citv 


Suburbs 


Towns 


Rural 


Reasoa for not going: 
No shows available 


8 


14 


33 


36 


Uve theatre perform* 
ances never available 




17 


26 


33 


There are not enough 
places for cultural 
events 


42 


50 


57 


^ 57. 


No theatre readily 
accessible to where I 

Uva 


35 




41 


51 



« Source: Americans and die Arts , pp. 78-101 



to go out at night. This possibility has become of increasing concern 
to*the theatre cbxmnunity since many theatres are located in downtown 
areas where crime rates have risen to exceptionally high levels. It 
also seems a likely explanationXin addition to lower levels of interest, 
for the Ifower rates of attendance among older people. Judging from, the 
proportion of older people who express fears or^oing out sit night 
(see Table IV-13), there is indeed some e^^dence for this explanation. 

Finally, some evi4ence la available from which to draw some 
conclusions about the argument that one of the major reasons why more 
people don't attend the theatre is competition from movies and television. 
This argument, of course, is rooted in the fact that movies and television 
have grown tremendously as a cultural force during the past twenty or 
thirty years. It has been suggested, in particular, that the easy 
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Table rV-13 
Attitude Toward Colaf Oat at Night by Age 





A«:e ^ i 




10^ CM 






50.65 


I 


Percent agreeing: *^ 












I don't like to go to 
downtown areai after 
dark; it's Inconrient 
and dangerous 
(national sample) 


43 


45 


55 


64 


71 


^Many people do not like 
to go oat at aight to 
neighborhoods where 
pexformanc^s are giveh 

X (California) 


42 


34 


45 


59 


64 



Source: Americans and the Art3> p. 96; Californiana and the Arts, p. 165. 




accessibility and some'wiiat simpleir style of movies and television has 
replaced the theatre and other cultural activities, esp'eciilly for the 
young, who have been raised On these media, and for the less well 
educated, t ^ 

The evidence presented in Table IV- 14 gives some support to 
this argument. For example, the grade school educated are much more 
likely to say that movies aad TV exceed plays in entertainment value 
than are the college educated. The young (under age 20) are also more 
likely to say this than the middle-aged. The table also shows that those 
over age 50 are also more lik;ely to say this than the middle-aged, again, 
perhaps because of lower levels of education or reluctance to go out at 
night. 
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Attitadts Toward Movits and TV 





Percent agreeing that ''Most plays 

are too difficult to understand. 

Movies and TV are more entertaining. " 


Edacadoo: 




Grad« SckopI 


55 


Hifh School 


34 


ColUg« ^ 


14 


Age: 




16-20 


37 


21-34 
35-49 


23 ^ 
^ 26 ^ 


50-64 


36 


65 and over 


38 



Source: American^ and the Arts , pp. 38-39. 
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Bi^ do movies and television actually compete with pl^ys or do 
people like to do both, btit for different reasons. The evidence in 
Table IV-15 gives a somewhat disheartening answer. When^asked to 
compare the theatre, TV, and movies with specific reference to 
creative or artistic satisfaction , the less well educated are much more 
likely to prefer TV to &e theatre; i.e., as education rises, choice of 
theatre also rises and as education decreases, choice of TV increases. 
Age groups choose the theatre in about equal proportions, but movies 
loom larger as a competitor aznong the young, while TV looms larger 
among the old. -In short, movies and TV do seem to compete directly 
with the theatre as a form of artistic expression among certain groups. 
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Tablerv-15 

Th«*tr©, TV, and Movie* as C reative Activititi 



' 


Percent obtainiag most creative or / 
artistic satisfactioa from^ 


Going to theatre, 
.otasra* ,daace 


"Watching 
TV 


Going to 
Movies 


Educatioa: 








Gmde School 


1 


19 


Z 


High School 


4 


11 


4 


College 


11 _ . 


4 


4 . . 


Age: 








16-20 


' ^ ■ 6 


5 


7 


21-34 


6 


5 


4 


35-49 


7 


3 


4 


50-64" 


5 


14 


3 


65 xai over 


3 


Id 


I 



Source: Americans and the Arts , p. 12 



Perhaps the crucial question, though, is whether or^ot movie- 
going atfd tele vision- watching actually interfere with theatre- going. The 
best evidence on this question comes from a study conducted in California 
(see Table IV-16). Going to movies, it turns out, seems to be positively 
associated with going to the theatre. For example, people who never 
attend the theatre say they go to an average of 4. 4 movies a year, in 
comparison with those who go to more than five plays a year among whom 
the average number of movies attended is 8.5. Movie-g^ing is also 
higher among the college educated, like play-going, than among the grade 
8cho<5l educated. What we haven't any evidence on, of course, is whether 
or not play-goers wotild go even more frequent^^^i^Jhe^ go to movies 

With regard to television,* there seems to be clear evidence that it serves 
as a substitute for the theatre. Both the direct and indirect comparisons 
shown in Table IV-16 indicate that those who watch television more attend 
the theatre less. ^ 
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Moti«« «Ad TV by Edoc^oa, Age, aod Theatre-* Coins 
(Sample: CaUfonzia.) 





Movlea seen in Past 
Pa«t Year ^ 


per "Week* of TV 
Viewiar 


Sdacatioa: 






Grade School 


4.2 


18.0 


Hlfh SeiiooL 


6.4 


16.0 


Collefe 


6.0 


10.6 


Afet 






1)1-24 


II.O 


14.4 


25-34 


• 7.6 


15.3 


35-49 V 


5.0 


14, 5^ 


50-64 / 


3,1 


16.6 


65 and over 


U7 


17.8 


Theatre attendance: 






V Never 


4.4 


17,6 


None in past year 


4.2 


16. I 


1-^5 tiznee in past year 


6.4 


15.4 


Over 5 tiznea in past 


8-S 


11.7 


year 







\ 



Source: Califomiani and the Art»« pp. 152»' 163, 

To summarize, the reasons that people themselve's give for not 
attending the theatre suggests that sheer lack of interest is probably the 
greatest overall factor, especially for the less well educated. The cost 
of attending cannot be. written off totally, but does not loom as importantly 
as might have been expected. For people living away from large cities 
it appears that inaccessibility is probably tiie'most significant obstacle 
to attendance. Fears of going out at night are perhaps a major obstacle 
for older people. And competition from movies and television, elspecially^ 
from the latter, appears to indeed be a factor an|png the less well educated 
those under age 20, and those over age 50. 
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3. Support of the Theatre 

The other kind.of attitude on which recent studies have provided 
some useful information concerns the^ublic's ideas about how the 
theatre should be supported. PerhapB Surprisingly, neither among 
people who attend culturgj,^tivities a lot or among people who neVer 
attend is there much support fox government support of the theatre. 
Only 14 percent of the culturally active favor government support for 
Broadway plays or commercial touring productions. The proportion 
favoring government support for non-commercial professional theatres 
is somewhat larger (29 perce^, but still represents only a minority- 
view (see Table IV -17). By way of comparison, the proportions who 
favor support from business are larger. But even here they do not 
, suggest a significant mandate. On the whole, it appears that the public 
by and large feels that the theatre should support itself. 

Table IV- 17 

Attitad.* T<m*rd Public Support of the The*tre 



KIC 





Cultoral Attendance Level 




Frequent 


Moderate 


Infrequent 


Non-Attenders 


P«rc«ttt who favor 
%or9VQxmnt support for: 










Broadway playa or 
coimnarelai toariag 
productloac 




7 


4 


3 


Noa-conunereial 
profasaioaal thaatrea 


V 

29 




9 


5 


Parcaat who favor 
buaijiaaa support for? 










Broadway playa or 
cotxxmareiai touring 
produx;tloaa 




22 


19 


11 


Noa-cooetfbarciai * 
profaaaioaal thaatrea 


41 


33 


2^4 


14 
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' ^ In light of this-fact, it i.s nevertheless interesting, and all the ^ 

more significant, that the public manifests considerable willingness to 
say they'd pay extra^ taxes to support ^'cultural activities, In part this . 
. reflect differences in the way in which the questions were framed 

'^cultural acti^aties versus theatre). But whatever the reasons, a 
majority of the public is willing to pay at least $5. 00 a year more in 
taxets to support cultxiral facilities. Among frequent cultural attenders 
this proportion rises to more than four-fifths, and even among the poor 
^ and in the' South it represents a mijority, Thtfre is less willingness to 

pay $25. 00 in additional taxes, but almost a majority say they would be 
willing to do this. Over a third say they would even be willing to pay 
$50 in additional taxes (see Table IV-18). * 

As indicated ^ear the beginning of thib section, attitudes and 
behavior are not the same things. But it does appear that there is 
considerable wUlingness on the pdPrt of the puhlic to pay at least small 
amounts in taxes to support cultural activities. Judging from the evidence 
presented in Table IV-17, though it seems considerably less likely that the 
public is willing to see taxes devoted specifically to the sup]^^»<j[ of the theat 

The final attitude on ^v^ch we have information, and one which 
bears directly on the public's willingness to support the theatre, concerns 
the availability of theatre for children. As shown in Table IV-.19, 
almost everyone agrees that children need to be exposed to cultural 
events, y^et a large minority of thfe public feels that its children are not 
sufficiently exposed to these events. Racial and ethnic minorities, in 
particular, feel that more facilities and performances ^should be available 
for their children. It also seems significant, in view ctt the evidence we 
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Willlafn««» to Support Arts trough Tauc«s 





P«rc«Bt wilftnf to pay following 
ift additional taxss «ach ^ 
snaobrt cnXtaral facilities ^ 




$5 


$25 


$50 


N&tioaJd SampU * 


64 


47 


36 


Cttltiml attaodsACCs 










85 


71 


62 


Mod«rat« 


79 


66 


54 


Iofr«qa«at 


66 


47 


35 


Non«att«ttd«rs 

c 


42 


24 


17 


Xacom«s 








tTad«r $5, QflO 


' 50 


33 


24 


$5,000-$9^999 


58 


' 41 


31 


$10,000-$X4,999 


70 


" ) 


42 


$15,000 and ov«r 


C 79 




51 


E«fioa: 




• 


41 


Mid-AtUntic 


68 


51 


Northeast 


68' 


51 


38 




'67 


54 


43 ' 


Midw«tt and Plains 


67 


48 


37 


NortirwMt 


> 62 


48 


38 


Soathw«st 


'64 


42 


33 


Sbtttiv ^ 


55 


40 


30 
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have considered regarding a lack of interest in the theatre among the less 
well educated, that the less well educated are just as likely to want more 
cultural activities for their children as the better educated* ^ ' 



' of F^riuzxuuicet 



Avidiabilitf of F^rfuzxutacet for Childrea 
(Sample: t^&lifornia) 





WMte- 


Spanish 
Speakint 


Black 


Grade 

School 


School 


Coll^ffe 


Total 
Sample 


Pmrernxst* who say^ 
















CHldrsa in area doa't have 
eaoogh opportuisities to 
bMT oiasic and go to pLays 


39 


56 


70 


45 


42 


44 


43 


It is ixnportant for childrea 
to be exposed to cultural 
erents 


91 


91 


97 


35 


91 


95 


91 


Childrea ever go to live 
plays (parents only) 


33 


30 


65 


30 


39 


62 


41 


CHldrea practice any 
p«rfonniAg airts (parents 
only) 


43 


24 


41 . 


32 


40 


53 


41 


Puppet shows and children's 
dieatte rarely available 


55 


73 


57 


60 


57 


49 


• 

56 


Should be more puppet 
shows and children's » 
theatre in area 


42 


59 


76 


50 


47 


45 , 


47 



J 



F. 



Source: Callfomians aind the Arts , pp* 201*206 

The Effect of Price on Tickel/Demand 



The last question remainingfco be addressed in this chapter is* 
that of the effect of ticket price on demand for theatre tickets. Unfortun- 
'ately (and perhaps surprisingly), previous research has not explored 
this problem as fully as it need.s to be. Most of the available evidence is 
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based on methods or data that can-be seriously faulted. And even the " 
most careful examinations have not reached the same conclusions. This 
discussion, therefore, is liniited primarily to summarizing the available 
^Nlnformation, pointing oUt some of its weaknesses, and providing an 
^idmittedly speculative overall conclusion. 

. ' One method of assessing the relation between ticket price and 
demand has been to examine the relation between the two from year to 
year. The assumption has been that if demand decreased after price had^ 
increased a negative relation must exist between the two. The informa- 
tion on trends in attendance and trends in ticket price presented near the 
beginning of this chapter has already suggested that there does not seem 
♦ to be such a relation. Baumol and Bowen reviewed several similar 
trends for orchestras and operas and suggested that, although there seemed 
to be some negative relation, the effects of price increases seemed to be 
temporary and could have been caused by other factors. More recently, 
a detailed analysis of the relation between price and attendance at Broadway 
theatres conducted by Deane and Ibrahim and using multiple' regres sion 
procedures found no significant relation between the two, a finding that 

1/ 

corresponded with similar sljidies by Hilton and Moore. ~ The Deane 
and Ibrahim study also examined the relation between price and attendance 
among theatres in 26 cities stvidied by the Ford Foundation, again finding 
no significant relation. The tentative conclusion that emerges from these 
studies is that attendance does not re'spond significantly to ticket price. 
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1/ See Robert T. Deane and I. Ibrahim, Model Study for an Economic 
"* Data Program on the Conditions of Arts and Cultural Institutions 

(Washington, D.C. , National Endowment for the Arts, 1977); Anthony 
Hilton, "The Economics of the Theatre," Lloyd's 3 ank Review, 
p. 101 (July 19715; and Thomas Moore, The Economics of t he American 
Theatre (Durham, Duke University Press, 1968). 
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The problem with these studies however, is that they do not approxi- 
ixiate experimental conditions; i.e., there are many other changes in 
economic conditions from year to year or from city to city (such ?.s 
inflation, alternative cultural tastes, rising incomes, etc.) that may 
contaminate the results. Unfortunately, no true experiments have been 
conducted in which prices were deliberately manipulated to determine the 
effects on attendancjp. 

In the absence' of experimental information, several audience 
surveys have attempted to determine the relation between price and 
demand by posing hypothetical price increases and asking theatre-goers 
how this would affett their attendance patterns. The results from 
these surveys present a picture quite different from that given by the 
studies just considered. 

Figure IV-20 provides a summary of these results. The 
information presented in Figure IV- 20 comes from the Ford Foundation 
of residents in 12 cities and from the Washington State survey of theatre 
audiences. Point A in the diagram represents the actual amount of 
income that a theatre would earn based on the average price paid for 
theatre tickets in Washington State at the time of the study ($4.50) and 
assuming that 100 people attended (as a baseline). Thus, any price 
change must result in an effective income of at least $450 to represent 
any improvement over the actual situation. Point B in the diagram 
represents the amount of income that would be^arned if the theatre 
instituted an across-the-board increase of $2, 00 in ticket prices. As 
the diagram shows. Point B is below the break-even line, indicating 
that a $2,00 across-the-board increase would mean decreased income fo] 
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Plgare,IV-20 ' 
Dexnand by Ticket Price 



(A) 
<B) 



AVERAGE 
PRICE 

flO. 00. 



$ 6,50 
$ 5.41 
$ 4.50 



ACTUAL INCOME. ^ 
INCOME AFTER $2 ACROSS-THE-BOARD 
INCREASE. 

INCOME AFTER |2 INCREASE ON $8-$IO 
TICKETS. 

INCOME AFTER $2 INCREASE ASSUMINQ NO: 
SHIFT TOWARD CHEAPER SEATS 
(FORD FOUNDATION). 




BREAKEVEN 
CURVE 



100 

NUMBER WHO WOULD ATTEND 
(BASED ON RESPONSES TO HYPOTHETICAL $2 INCREASE, ASKBD OF AUDIENCES IN WASHINGTON.) 



Sources: A Study of Washingtonians' Attendance ^ Finance of the Performing 
Artfl> 
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the theatre. The reason for this is two-fold: (1) a substantial number 
of the people to whojn this increase was posed said they would simply no 
longer attend, and (2) a substantial number said they^would shift to 
cheaper seats (thus, despite a $2. 00 increase, the average ticket price 
would incj?ease by only 91 cents, from $4.50 to $5.41). In other words, 
demand is sufficiently elastic that the higher prices would be more than 
cancelled out by fewer persons attending. 

Point C represents the income that would be earned if a $2. 00 
increase was levied only on high priced tickets--those already costing 
$8. 00 to $10. 00. The reason for considering this policy is that the 
Washington survey found that people with high priced tickets were less 
likely to say they would not attend or would biiy cheaper seats if ticket 
pri|ces were raised. And indeed total income is slightly above the 
Ajreak-even^line for this policy. In other words, there seems to be some 
warrant for suggesting^ as the Washington study does, that if prices, are 
raised, they should not be raised across-the-board, but should be raised 
in such a way that the range between the lowest priced seats and the 
highest priced seats is increased. 

The final point (Po^t D) in the diagram is presented merely for 
comparison purposes. It is based on the results of the Ford Foundation 
study which also asked what people would do if prices were raised, but 
did not consider the possible option of shifting to cheaper seats. The 
Ford Foundation study concluded that demand was relatively inelastic in 
relation to price; i. e. , that theatres could increase revenues by raising 
prices (as shown by the fact that Point D is above the break- even line). 
"The results of the Washington study, howevet, indicate that most of the. 



expected income increase wonld be wiped out by people shifting to 
cheaper seats. 

Since the relation between ticket price and ticket demand has been 
studied as little as it has, and with techniques based on differing and 
sometimes incompatible assumptions, it is impossible to infer any 
definitive conclusions. The results just reviewed do give some pause to 
the assumption that demand is \maffected by price, however. Under 
certain circumstances, it may be that theatres cannot increase revenues 
simply by raising ticket prices. One exception to this rule may be that 
an increase in high priced tickets may yield some additional income 
(although it has been suggested that this policy might have a negative 
effect on philanthropy). There are two notes of caution that should be 
soimded adong with tHis conclusion. The first is that this conclusion is 
based on information from a hypothetical question posed t^ people in 
theatre audiences. Tliis7 it is by no means clear that people would 
actually behave in the way they indicated should price/ increases actually 
be invoked. Perhaps only the foolish respondent woTillfJ have answered any 
other way than the study showed, for fear that too easy acceptance of a 
proposed ticket price increase would indeed result in precisely such an 
increase. The second note of caution is that these resixlts do not mean 
that prices could not be increased in keeping ^^th overall increases in 
iJersonal incomes and costs of living. Still, the burden^ of the argument 
is the suggestion that demand may be mpre elastic with respect to price 
than lias often been thought. 
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G, SumTTiarv and CbacLusioas , ^ 

The implications of many of the findings discussed in this chapter 
cannot be assessed fully except in relation to the other parts of this 
report. But the conclusions, that appear most relevant for such an overall 
assessment include the, following; \ 

!♦ The theatre in its various forms serves a sizable segment 
^f.the American population. As many as 20 million 
people attend professional theatre performances at least 
once a year and considerable numbers of them attend 
- substantially more often. Thus, between 55 million and 65 
million theatre tickets are purchased each year. And 
when amateur theatre is included, the number of tickets 
may be as high as 160 million, representing nearly 50, 
million people* 

2. Attendance is divided among a wide variety of theatres 
and there appears to be an increasing tendency toward 
diversification and regionalization of the theatre. Well 
over half of all theatre attendance now, for example, 
consists of atteridance at regional, stock, and dinner 
theatres. 

3^ "It appears that important means of advertising, such as, 
' television, have not yet been fully exploited by the theatre 
industry for reaching potential audiences. It does appear, 
however, that innovations in ticketing, such as the use of 
phone orders, have begun to .be effective. 
* ' - - IV^76 ^ 
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Theatre attendance remains very much a function of 
distance to the theatre. Indeed, one of the frequently 
listed reasons for not attending has "to do with the inaccess- 
ibility of performances^ This factor has vmdoubtedly been 
important to the thrust toward greater regionalization of 
the theatre. 

Theatre audiences tend to consist predominately of the 
better educated and the more affluent. 
The major sectors of the population that are currently 
under- represented in the theatre audiences are the le^s well 
educated, the elderly, people living in rural areas and 
small towns, and people living in the South and Southwest. 
Theatre-goers in the United States present a picture of : 
intrinsic commitment to the value of the theatre and appear 
to be well satisfied for the most part by the performances 
they experience. 

The main barrier to theatre attending on the part of those 
who rarely .or never attend, according to their own state- 
ments, seems to be a lack of interest in or appreciation of 
theatre perforrhaiices, perhaps largely due to a lack of 
'exposure to the theatre. In addition, cost is clearly a 
barrier for the less affluent, inaccessibility is a special 
barrier for people living in rural areas and small towns, 
fear of going ottt at ni^t is a barrier for the elderly, and 
competition from television is an important barrier 
especially for the les^r'^ell educated and the elderly. 
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9* ' ' The extent to which-changes in ticket prices affect the 
demand for theatre tickets remains unclear. 
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V. THEATRE LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT 

A. Introduction and Overview 

In the preceding chapter, we examined data on theatre audiences 
and on the attitudes of Americans toward the theatre arts. These data 
showed that approximately 20 million Americans attended at least one ^ 

f 

live professional theatre perfonxiaiice during the 1976-77 season. It 
also showed that individuals* propensities to attend depends strongly 
upon the experience of having done so, and the opportunity to do so. 

In. this chapter, we examine some data that describe the people 
who are employed or seek employment in the theatre. The jobs 
performed by these people to produce theatre encompass a wide 
variety of tasks, as is shown in Figure V-1, which lists some of the 
different theatre occupations. 

The data we consider in this chapter includes information on 
the theatre labor- force, theatre employment, and compensation in the 
theatre. While our data cover only a few of the theatre occupations 
shown in Figure V-1, the patterns represented in these data probably 
are representative of trends and conditions in the theatre. 

Our data show a number' of interesting trends and conditions. Most 
interesting perhaps are trends in membership in artists' unions. For 
example. Actors' Equity Association membership data shows an annual 
increase in membership over the period 1961 - 1975 of over 3 percent per 
y.ear. Over this same period, the population growth rate was about 1.6 
percent per year, and the rate of growth of the civilian labor force was about 
2 percent per year. This high rate of growth of one component of the 
O theatre labl^r force- relative to the rates of popvdation and labor force 
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/ Figure V-1 

An 800 Seat, Non-Musical Theatre - Typical Minimum Staff Requir^ements 



FuH-tim* opmting fUfI 
(nomaliritd) 



Artistic DiraciQr 
House Man49«r 
BoxOffict TrMsurtr 
Stagt Managtf 
Masur Qcctrictan 
Pfopertits Mastar 
Stagt crtw 
Ma letup crew 



1 

fo 



NonprolMslonal community th«iua 
(multl-proouction mton) 



Part'tim* or on f aa. 
royalty or optional 



Board of Oiractors 
Comniittees 
£xacuttvt Sacratary 
Busintss Stcratary 
Publicity Chairnian 
Ticket Sates comn^ttees 
Legal Counsel 
Director 
Author* 

Scenic. Lighting end 
Costume Designer 
Scene end Costume 

construction crews 
Uhere 
Ticket4ekers 
Prompters 
Maintenance crew 



J 



Stod^heatre uelng AEA company 
^(multi-production season) 



Full-time operating sUH 



Producer or Artistic 

Director 
General Managor 
Business Maneger 
House Manager 
Secretery 

Box Office Traasurer 
Assistant Treasurer 
Publicity Director 
JanitorisI 
Production Stage 

Manager* 
Scenic Designer 
Ughttng Designer 
Costume Designer 
Properties Master 
Technical Director 
Carpenter 
Seamstress and Wardrobe 

Mistress 
Master Electrician 
5-t& techniciens or 
epprentices 



Part-time or on fee, 
royelty or optional 



Board of Directors 

(if nonprofit) 
Attorney 
Accountant 
Director* 
Author* 

Group Sates Me nager 

Uhers 

Ticket'tekers 

Doorman 

Poster boys. etc. 

Security Guard 

Hairdresser end wig 

specialist 
House Physician 
Matrons 



Broadway theatre (one production) 



Full-time operating sUff 

(union) 



General Manager 
Company Manager* 
SU0B Manager* 
Assistant Stege Manager* 
Stegphands* 
Fly men* 
Ughtmen* 
Makeup ertist* 
Hairdresser* 
Werdrobe Mistress* 
Press Agent* 
Dressers* 

iUncHord'sSufil ' 
House Manager* 
Treasurers*. 
Ushers* \ 
Directresses *^'*<' 
Doormen* 
Cerpenter* 
Electrician* 
Property Master* 
CIceners* 
Matrons* 

Heat, air^nditioning 
and other maintenence 
Fireman* . 
Watchman* 
Porter* 



Part-time or on fee. 
royelty or optiorul 



Director* 
Author* 

Soeruc Designer* 
Costume Designer* 
Lighting Designer* 
Scene builders* 
Scene painters* 
Costume builders* 
Wtg makers* 
Prop builders* 
Scene transporters* 
Attorney 
Accountant(s) 
House Physiden 
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•Working undw union or oxht collactivt tMrgaining isiodition contract. 

Source: Langley, Stephen, Theatre Management in America (New York: Drama Book 
Specialists/Publishers, 1974), p. 72. , 



is consistent with the data we have examined in other chapters which shows 
growth of the theatre in America. 

Enaployment data do not, however, show this same pattern of 
relatively rapid growth. Employment of Actors' Equity Association 
members (as measured by work weeks) grew at the rate of appro x i m ately 
1.2 percent per year over thb^ period 1961-1975, while total U.S^^J^ploy- 
ment grew at the rate of about 1»9 percent over this same period. 

Individxial employment data which we shall examine show that 
there is little employment secixrity for artists in the theatre. In 1976, 
approximately 40 percent of the paid-up members of Actors' Equity 
Association did not work at all. Of the 60 percent of the paid-up 
members who worked at least once, approximately 50 percent worked for 
less than 15 weeks. 

* Another particularly interesting trend is shown by dat^, on weekly 
minim\am wage rates. These data show, for many theatre occupations, 
a rate of increase in weekly wage rates that is higher than either the rate 
of increase. of the general price level (as measured by the consumer price 
index) or the average weekly wage rate in nonagrictiltural employment in 
our economy. 

However, when we examine data on labor compensation in relation- 
ship to total expenditures, we find no trend or a slight downward trend. This 
means, given relatively rapid increases in wage rates, that the theatre must 
hav^ been resorting to various measures to economize on labor usage. 
We have seen in Chapter II direct evidence of measures taken by large, 

non-profit theatres lo reduce the cost of labor per performance by cutting 

/ 

back n\amber of productions, and lengthening the run of productions thus 
spreading production costs over a larger n\miber of performances. 
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It is important to keep in mind that our examination of trends and 

conditions, as described above, is based on a limited set of indicators. 

Considerably more data than has been assembled here are available, 

albeit in raw form, in the files of the various unions and associations 

representing the theatrical occupations. We have been able to collect 

auad analyze only a small portion of wha_t is available. Nonetheless, we_ ^ 

do believe that the limited data We do have are sufficient to support the 
f 

conclusions that we have drawn. 

The plan of the chapter is as follows. In Section B, we examine 
trends in selected components of the theatre labor force. As noted 
above, this examination will show that selected components of the theatre 
labor force appear to have grown in size more rapidly than has the total 
civilian labor force over the 1960»s and early 1970' s. This is, as ,we have 
observed, additional evidence of growth in theatrical activity corroborating 
evidence we have presented in earlier chapters* 

Section C traces the growth of employment jn the theatre.' The data 
we examine there will show that actors* unemployment in the theatre has 
grown more slowly than has total U.S. civilian employment. We also 
examine patterns of employment within the theatre in this section. In this 
regaafd^ our data show highest growth rates for the dinner theatres, followed 
at a distance by employment in the non-prli5it theatre. 

Section D examines compensation trends and patterns. Our data 
on this subject show that weekly wage^ rates for most of the theatre occupations 
have risen faster than weekly wages in the general economy, and also faster 
than the general price level. 



Data on incomes from'^nJ^J^^yment in the theatre do not show this 
^aine pattern of progress, however. Sample data on individual incomes 
from employment in the theatre show that average anntial incomes from 
many employments in the theatre are low by any reasonable standard* . ^ ^ 

We shoTild remark before we begin our exsimination of data that the 
data we have pertains primarily to the part of the .profession that is relatively 
well-off. We do not,, for example, have data on employment and earnings 
of individuals working in the smaller developmental theatres or the ethnic 
theatres, most of wMcii do not operate under rmion contracts or keep data 
in a fashion amenable to reporting and analysis. We can only infer from 
the data that we do have for the larger not-foiwprofit theatre, for the for- 
profit Broadway theatre, and for members of Actors' Equity Association, 
that the employment and earnings prospects for those working in less 
established the'atres could not be very bright, 
r 

B. Labor Force 

The only systematic body of data that we have available on the 
theatre labor force over a period extending Ipack into the 1960's is data on 
the membership of unions whose jurisdictions include the theatre or enter- 
prises closely related to the theatre (i.e., motion pictures, television). It is 
important to recognize that union membership is a very different concept oi 
labor force than is usually employed by the Bureau of the Census in determining 
unemployment rates in our economy. By "labor force, we usually mean 
the-number of individuals who are either^ployed or actively seeking 
employment. Union membership, in contrast, is simply the number of 
individuals who belong to a union. Unioh members ma,y or may not be 
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- employed or seeking employment under the jurisdiction of their union. 
For example, some members of Actors' Equity Association work virtually 
full time in television or pictures,^ and hence are not even available for 
employment in the theatre. 

Nonetheless, it seems reasonable to presume that most union 
members maintain their membership because they have at least vague 
aspirations or expectations of working under vmion jurisdiction at some 
tune. Union membership and employment thus provide at least rough 
indicators of trends and conditions in labor markets. 

1. Actors' Equity Association 

By far the most comprehensive labor data we have available is 
for members of Actors' Equity Association, which represents a substantial 
proportion of the actors (including stage managers, chorus, and extras) 
working or seeking work in the professional theatre in America. Until 
1973, only membership data for the combined total U. S. and Canadian 
membership of Equity is available, so that the labor force data that we 
shall present based upon Equity membership includes Canada.— ^ A very 
rough estimate is that Canada accounts for approximately 10 percent of 
Equity's total membership. 

^ ^ In Figure V-2 below, ^e have plotted an index of Eqxiity's paid-tCp 
'over the period 1961-62 to 1975-76, where the base level 
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1^/ l^il 1976, Canadian Actors' Equity Association was formally 
aJ^liated with U.S. Actors' Equity Association. 

Z/ Many Equity members who are out-of-work are not paid-up, and 
become paid-up only when tliey find work. Paid-up membership 
• is thus not en entirely reliaole estimate of Equity members seeking 
work. 

O \ V-6 
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membership is taken to be 100 in the 1961-62 theatre season. As this figure 
shows, paid-up membership has risen in every year since 1961. Computa- 
tions indicate that membership has grown at an average annual rate of 
approximately 3.-5 percent per annum between 1961-62 and 1975-76. 
For comparison purposes, we have also plQtted an index of the total U. S. 
civilian labor force over this same period. As can be seen from Figure V-2, 
the increase in this series is steady over the period, with increases 
generally being somewhat smaller than those in the Equity membership 
index.' The growth rate for the U. S. civilian labor force over the period 
^calendar year 1961-1975 is approximately 2.01 percent per annum. 

The clear conclusion which emerges from the data depicted in 
Figure V-2 is that Equity membership -- which recall we take to be a proxy 
for the labor force of actors -- has grown more rapidly than has the 
civilian labor force. Some supporting evidence for this conclusion is 
available in data collected and reported by the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
and U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. In particular, Census-BLS 
data on act'^rs show that the nximber of actors (according to the Census- 
BLS definition) has grown by about 4.66 percent per annvim over the period 
1970-75. The rate of growth of Actors' Eqtiity membership over approximately 
this same period was about 4.85 percent. In contrast, the civilian labor 
force grew at only about 2.36 percent per year over this period. 

This pattern of rapidly relative growth in the labor force of actors 
is certainly consistent with the evidence presented in preceding chapters 
showing some growth in the level of professional theatrical activity in the 
country. On the other hand, it is certainly surprising growth in view of 
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Figure V-2 
A Comparison of Index of Actors' Equity 
Association Membership with Index oi Civilian Labor Force 




the well-known, persistent insecurity of actors' employment, which we shall 
discuss below in Section C. Evidently, the labor force of actors expands both 
rapidly and readily in response to expansions of theatrical activity. Indeed, 
we shall see in Section C that entry into membership has been siifficiently 
rapid to more than offset the gains in employment opportlmities associated 
with recent growth in activity. The result has been, as we shall see, a 
slight decrease in employment per member. 

In this regard, it shoxild be noted that Actors^ Equity* Association is an 

• J. 

open union. Membership is open to anyone who obtains employment in an 
Equity jurisdiction, and used to be open (on a reciprocity basis) to members of 
other related imions. ^ 

2* Membership in Other ^Unions 

, ^Datar on union membership of unions with theatre and related 
jurisdictiqxis is shown in Table V-U Unions included in this table are 
Actors' Equity Association (AEA), the American Federation of Musicians 
(AFM), the American Federation of Radio and Television Artists (AFTRA), 
the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine -Operators (lATSE), the Screen Actors^ Guild (SAG)^ the 
Association of Theatrical Press Agents and Managers (ATPAM)^and i 
the Dramatists' Guild (DG)^-^'^ Interestingly, these data show a consistent 
pattern of rapid growth of mepciberships of performing artists^ unions* 
The growth rates of membership in AFTRA and SAG are nothing short 
of phenomenal* DG, which represents non-per^orming artists, also has 
a relatively rapid growth rate* Only AFM shows a low growth rate over 
the whole^ period, due to a fall in reported membership in the early 1960's. 

1^/. Strictly speaking, the Praryiatists^ Guild is an association, ^aot a 
O union. ^ - " o a 
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Table V-1 

Selected Union and Association Memberships 





(I) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 




Actors* 

Equity 

Association 


American 
ji eoe raiion 
of Musicians 


Amn. Fed. 
01 rxaulo ana 
TV Artists 


Int. Alliance 
01 xneatncai 
Stage Emp. 


Screen 
Guild 


Assoc. of 
PA ic Mgrs. 


Dramatists ' 
Guild 


1 Q A 1 
1 7 O 1 


i i , DO J 












• 






^Ol , 74V 


13, uuu 


A 1 n'^7 

D i , U J f 


i 1 , -J 1 ^ 






1 Q A 


1 0 C 1 /I 

1 3 14 
















1 9 74 n 


^ f 3 , ^ 3^t 


1 A 7ftn 

ID, f OU 


An <^46 

D U, 3 *± U 


i 3 , J U£> 




• 




10 Q no 
1 7UZ 














1 7 u u 






1 Q 7 cn 

i 0, ^3U 


A? 1 An 

, i DU 


1 A 7Q 
10, f 7J 




i , % KfyJ 


i 7O I 


14, 199 










\ 


1 7A«> 


1 70 0 


1 4, 304 


000 ICC 
^0 ^, i 3 3 


0 Q nnn 
uuu 


An nnn 
OU, uuu 


7 1 nnn 
^ i , uuu 




1 R45 


1 n n 


14, 6O8 












1 0 1 c 


1 7 f u 


14, o4 1 


jUU, uuu 


7 nnn 
" , uuu 


A nnn 

0 J , uuu 


nnn 




1 <560 

1 , 7U u 


1 071 


1 3, 098 












7 060 

, Vy \.l Vy 


iy ( L, 


1 c 0 L L 

15^ 800 


01c Ann 
J I 3, 000 


23, 714 


Ao nnn 
D^, uuu 


7 A A 1 n , 

^ D , D i U 


566 


7 1 ftn 


1 07*^ 
1 7 f J 


1 6, 356 










581 ^ 


7 740 


1974. 


16,856 


330, 000 


26, 917 


61, 471 


29, 797 


588 


2, 350 


1975 


19, 304 




) 






570 


• 2, 445 


1*976 




• * < 






580 


2,575 


Growth 
Rate 


. , 3.05% 


1.63% 


4. 86% 


0. 15% 


6.47% 


0. 3% 


3. 96% 



Sources: Column (I): Hewitt Report* Actors* Equity As sociation. 

Columns (2)-(5): U^S. Bureau* of Labor Statistics, Directory of National and International Labor 

Unions in the United States . 
Column (6): ATPAMT . ^ r- r r^r- 

Column (7): Active and asspciate members of Drajr^tists' Guild, supplied by David LeVine of DG. 



If, however, we examine the AFM's growth from the mid-1960's onward, 
we observe a relatively rapid growth rate of over 3 percent per year. 
. The only data we have on membership of unions representing non- 

performers are for lATSE and ATPAM. The pattern ehown by thes« data 
is in marked contrast to that shown by the membership data for the 
artists' unions. In particular, memberships in lATSE and ATPAM have 
remained roughly constant over the entire period. Undoubtedly, this 
reflects the fact'that it is difficult to' become a member of lATSE fnd 
ATPAM a policy probably influenced by employment opportunities in those 

particular trades. 

People working in theatre occupations are frequently members of 
more than one union. A study by Ruttenberg, Friedman, Kilgalleh, Gutchess 
tz Associates, Inc. (RFKG&A), currently in progress under sponsorship of 
the Human Resources Development Institute, Inc., AFL-CIO, in cooperation 
with the Council of AFL-CIO Unions for Professional Employees, provides the 
first effort to provide data on the degree of overlap of membership of 
perform'ing artists' unions. - These data come from a survey of members 
of AEA, AFM, AFTRA, AGlvIA, and SAG, and provide a comprehensive 
picture of employment and earnings of mejnbers of the unions in addition to 
information on membership overlap. j 

The basic RFICG^-aampl^'da.ta- on union membership overlap are 

- shown in Table V-^ Bfslow. Each column of the table reports sample data 

■ ■. \ 

1/ Ruttenb«rjg, Friedmatn, Kilgallen, Gutchess & Associates, Survey of , 
~ Employment, Underempl.oyment and Unemployment in the Performing 
Arts , Draft Report, Decelnber 1977. This version of the report (which 
is now undergoing revision) did not discuss the sampling methods or 
other methods employed in the study. Although we make some 
comparisons between the results reported by RFKG&A and other data 
in this chapter, we cannot be certain that these comparisons are 
appropriate. We ^.ajition the reader that subsequent versions of the 
RFKG8<A report may present revised results and/or may show the 
com^parisons made here otherwise to be invalid. 
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Table V-2 
Overlap of Union Membership 





f Union Designation 






ACwOx 9 

Eqtiitv 


AFM 


AFTRA 


AGlvIA 


SAG 




Actors' Equity 


919.8 


0. 1 




19.0. 






American Federation of 
Musicians (AFM) 


1.8 


99.5 


7.0 


2.2 


2.5 




American Federation of 
Television and Radio 
Artists (AFTRA) 




1.7 


97.4 


~ 15..6 


\56^ 




iimerican vauiia ox 
Musical Artists (AGMA) 


3.8 


0.5 


' 1.6 


96.5 


0.7 




American Guild of 


6.3 


0. 1 


2.3 


2.2 


6. 0 




Screen Actors Gtiild 
(SAG) 




1.0 


0 


8.5 ' 


99.0 




V 

Screen Extras Guild 
(SEG) 


1.0 


0. 1 


3.5 


1.1 






Other 


1.0 


, 0.2 


1.0 




0.3 




No Principal One - 














No Answer 






0. 1 


• 0.4 







■m Source: RFKG&A Table 003. 
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for individxials who are r^fembers of the union designated at the head of the 
column. The first column of the table reports the percentage of respondents 
in the sample of Equity meirfbers who are also members of the unions 
designated in the row tabs of the table. For example, we see from this 
table that 53. 2 percent of the individuals who are members of Equity are 
also members of AFTRA, 

The. circled figures in Table V- 2 show the overlap between unions 
with jurisdictions in the theatre, ra^io and television, and the movies. 
As this table shows clearly, there is a^reat deal of overlap, which 
means presumably that there is a great deal of interchange of personnel 
between the theatre, the media, and motion pictures. 

Another interesting type of data concerning membership that 
has been developed in the E^FKG&A study is data dn principal union of 
emplpytaent. In particoilar, the. RFKG&A survey asked each respondent. 

If you are a member of more tharijone PERFORMING 
^ARTS vmion, do you consider one of them your principal 
vmion of employment? If so, which one. ^ 

The responses to this question are tabulated below in Table V-3. As 
this table shows, about 60 percent of the Equity members 
surveyed considered Eqiiity to be their principle^ vmion of employment. 
Only the AFM had a markedly higher percentage. This is additional 
^indirect evidence that union members in AEA, AFTRA, and SAG expect to 
move and do move between theatre, the media, and motion pictures. 

The RFKG&cA data also shed some light on the relationship between 
\inion membership and the performiiag arts labor force. As notedKabove, 
\inion mejnbership is not the same concept as '^member of the labor force'* 
used by the U.S. Bureau-of the Census - U.S. Department of Labor in 



f 



Table V-3 
Principal Union of Employment 





Union Designation 




Actors' 
EQuity 


x^J: iVl 


A TTTP A 


AOMA 


SAG 


Actors' Eqtiity^ 




n n 


in? 


o . o 


Q ^ 

¥ 

U. J 


American Federation 
of Musician^' (AFM) 


n Q 
u# o 


yOm *± 




n A 

u . o 


American Federation of 
Television and Hadio 
' Artists (AFTRA) ' 


0, D 


U. Ct 




n 7 




Ameficatxs Giiild of 
Musical Artists (AGMA) 


1.1 


0.3 


0.5 


81.6 




American Gviild of 
Variety Artists (AGVA) 


0.1 


. 0.0 


0.4 


0.4 


1.0 


Screen Actors Guild 
^SAG) . 


19.8 




17.6 




63.5 


Screen Extras Guild 
(SEG) 


0.3 


0.0 


0.1 




4.4 


Other 




0.1 


1.0 




0.2 


No Principal Orle 


12.7 


0*9 


16.9 


9.9 


11.4 


No Answer 




0.0 


0.1 


^ 





Source: RFKG&A Table 004. 
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Table V-4 - . 
Percentage of Respondents Indicating that Performing 
"^rts is Principal Profession 





Union Designation 




Actors' 
Equity 


AFM . 


AFTRA 


AGMA 


SAG 


Principal Profession is 
Performing Arts 


80.5 


46.5 


76.8 


62.5 


68.3 


Principal Profession is 
Not Performing Arts But 
is Related to It 


7.1 


48,5 


10.4 


17.9 


3.7 


Principal Profession is^ 
Not Related to 
Performing Arts 


11.5 


36.5 


12.8 


19.5 


27.5 


No Answer /Don't Know 


0.9/- 


J 0.2 






0.5 



Source: RFKG&A Table 005. 
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computation of unemployment statistics* The data shown below in Table 
V-4 show the proportion of respondents who consider the performing arts 
as their principal profession, i, e, , who may be presximed to be seriously 
interested in employment in the performing arts. As this table shows, over 
80 percent of Equity's membership considers the performing arts to be 
its principal profession. 

C. Employment 

As was -the case for our discussion of labor force trends and 
conditions, our most complete data once again pertain to employment 
of Equity members under Equity contracts. We dp, however, have 
some shorter aggregate series and individual data showing employment 
of members of other unions and non-unionized personnel, which we will 
also, report and analyze here. 

1. Employment of Equity Members Under Equity Contracts 

a*. Overall Trends ^ 

Basic data available on Equity employment include two different 
types of employment me;asures, median week employment and total work » 
weeks. These data are stimmarized in Figure V-3, which shows indexes 
of median week emplo'ymie'fet — ' and total work weeks of Equity members under 
Equity jurisdiction in the XJ.S. A. over the period 1961-62 through 1975-76. 
For comparison purpbses, . an .index of total civilian employment is also t 
shown in this figure. 

1^/ Mediah week employment is determined by counting the total number 
of members working during each week of the year, ordering the weekly 
.totals from lower niomber to highest number, and taking the middle valu 




Figure V-3 
Actors' Equity Mean and Median 
Week U* Employment and Total Civilian U, S. Employment 
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As is apparent from a comparison, of the curves shown in Figure V-3 
median week employment of Equity members has grown somewhat more 
sporadically than has total civiliaji U.S. employment. The growth rate 
for median week employment of Equity members in the U.S. over the period 
1961-62 to 1975-76 was approximately 2. 34 percent per annum, while that * 
for total civilian employment was about 1. 92 percent per anninn, while that 
same period. The difference between these growth rates (about 0. 4 percent 
per year) is somewhat smaller than the difference between the growth rate 
of the actors labor force and the total civilian labor force, which differ by 
about one percentage point, 

Another perspective on employment of . Eq\iii^;^^ttibe'^^^^ can be 
obtained by examination of data on the total nui^ihi^r pf ^arj^Weeks of Equity 
members. A *^work week** is defined as one Equity m^^Ler working 
during any part of one week. Data on total work weeks of Equity members 
in the U.S. are displayed in index form, by the dotted line. In Figure V-3, 
covering the period 1961-62 to 1975-76. As is the case for median week 
employment, ' total work weeks have grown more sporadically than has total 
civilian employment in our economy. The growth rate for total Equity work 
weeks over the period 1961-62 to 1975-76 was about 1. 22 percent per year. 
^ Th? most important conclusion which can be drawn from the dafei 

depicted in Figure V-3 is that aggregate employment of AEA members seems 
to have grown more slowly than has total membership, and -- using the 

1 
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y This is not surprising since total civilian .eix^iployment tends to average 
out cyclical swings tiiat affect individual sectors lil<e. the' theatre. 

2/ Total work weeks also provides an indicator of the average number of 
actors, working during a week in the year. In particular, if we divide 
total work weeks by the number of weeks'in a year, we obtain mean 
work weeks. ' 

V-18 



work weeks measure of employment more slowly than has total 

civilian employment in our economy. As was noted in the preceding section 
(see Section B), the^slow rate of growth of employment relative to member- 
ship means that AEA members on the average find less employment in the 
theatre today than they did in the 1960's. This is shown in Figure V-4, which 
shows work weeks' per member from 1961-62 through 1975-76. While there 
have been some increases observed over these years, the general trend of 
wqrk weeks per member has been downward. A reduction of work weeks per 
member does not mean that AEA members are finding less em^ro.^ent. 
They may, for example, find employment in television or picture;!;. The 
Individual data that we examine in the neit section, and th^m^^;6^0:MkTDiIlg3 
data examined in Section D show quite clearly that the a^/^tkgh'^'f^p.^'Tnem^ 
needs other employment if an income above the poverty level is to be made. 

b. Employment by Employment Area 

Some insight into the probable sources of growth in employment of 
Equity members can be gotten by examining data on work weeks by employ- 
ment area. Data on work weeTcs in major employment areas are shown 
in Table V-5, as are growth rates computed from these (lata for selected 
periods* 

There a:re two important patterns that emerge from examination of 
the data in Table V-5. First, it is important to note that employment, as 



1/ This is the more appropriate indicator of the two to compare with total 
^ U.S. civilian employment since the latter is also an average (mean). 
See footnote 1 on p^^ge V-18. 
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Figure V-4 - 
Actors' Equity Association Work Weeks 
Per Paid-Up Member 
(U.S. Plus Canada) 
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/ . Table V-5 



Work Weeks of Equity Members by Employmeat Area 











-J 

/ 






Sea^n 


Broadway 


Road 


LORT 


Dinner 


Stock^ 


All Areas 


1967-68 


40,900 


27,076"^ 


38,511 






165,197 


1968-69 


39, 502 


26,586 


36, 150' 






162,283 


1969-70 


38,221 


31,352 


32, 522 


- 


- 


168,473 


1970-71 


34,792 


29,393 


26,893 


10,521 


20,662 


146,876 


1971-72 


36,419 


25,839 


26,658 


15,952 


25 , 409 


157,707 


,1972-73 


27,837 


23,279 


27, 309 


23, 098 


28,850 


155,099 


1973-74" 


22,776 


24, 052 


29,661 


28,858 


27,630 


161,490 


1974-75 


25,417 


17,802 


31,027 


33,411 


26,574 


164, 041 


1975-76 


28,280 


18,464 


35,657 


25,985 


25,231 


160, ai8 


Growth Rate 
1967-68 - 1975-76 


-6.76 


-5.83 


-1.56 




i 


-0. 18 


Growth Rate 
1970-71 - 1975-76 


-6.62 


-9.74 


5.57 


19.89 


3.11 . 


1.75 ^ 



Source: Actors' Eqmty Association, Hewitt Report, 1975-76. 
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meaBured by work weeks, actually tended to decrease at a rate of about 
two-tenths of a percent per year over the period 1967-68 to 1975-76. 
This contrasts with our estimated growth rate for tfeie period 1961-62 
through 1975-76 of about 1. 2 percent, and our estimated growth rate 
for the period 1970-71 through 1975-76 of 1. 75 percent per year (see 
Table V-5). What this fluctuation, of growth rates shows, depending upon 
the perio^^over which they are calculated, is that employment in the 
theatre is subject to cyclical swings. This corroborate^ our finding that 
theatre activity is subject to swings, which is discussed in Chapter II. 

The second pattern that emerges from the data shown in Table V-5 
is the importknce of the theatre out of New York in maintaining employ- 
me^nt levels. ,Over the period covered by our data, Broadway and the. Road 
ha-ve provided less and.less employment for Equity members, whereas 
LORT (at least over the' 1970-71 through 1975-76 period), the dinner 
theatre, and stock have all provided employment growth. This provides 
additional evidence tliaTthe geographic nature and extent o^tl^atre activity 
are changing, a3 also was discussed in Chapter II. 

- ,„ , ♦V/ 

\^ c. Individual Equity MeiYiber's Eiilployment , 

I ' ■ ' • ■ . ' . ■ 

Another perspective on emplpyment of Equity members is provided 
by data on individtial member's employment in the records of the Equity- 
League Welfare and Pension Fxmd^ These records report work weeks in 



covered employment — of Equity members back to 1960-61. We have 

drawn a small sample from these data to develop some very rough 

' 2/ 

information on Equity members' covered employment since 1970. — 

In Figure V-5 below, we show the distribution of work weeks in 

covered employment for members in our sample who worked in covered, ^ 
Equity' employynent during 1976. As this figure shows, the median 
number of weeks worked for members who worked at all in covered 
employment was about 15 wfeeks. Computations based upon the data 
reflected in Figure .V-S show that the mean number of weeks of employment 

for members working in covered employment in 1976 was about 15.5 ^ 
weeks. 

In I^igure^-6, we present distributions for|1970-75 comparable 
to that for 1976 sHown in Figure V-5. A comparison of Figure V-5 with 



similar figurea/flrawn for 1970-75 reveals that the pjittem shown, in 
Figure V-5 is representative: in any year, Equity members who^'are 
employed at aU during the year typically are employed for only a part * 
of it. 



1/ Pension coverage has been extended progressively to Equity contracts 

over the years. Virtually all paid employment under Equity jurisdiction 
^ has been covered since 1967. 

21 Our sampling procedure was as follows. Data were taken ^or every 
100th individual in the Eq^aity-League Fund computer file of fund 
members, listed in alphabetical order. 
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Figure V-5 • 
Work Weeks in Covered Employment 

of Equity Members Working 
Under Equity Contracts During 1976-77 
(Sample Size = 325) ' ^ - 
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Figure V-6 



(a) 



Equity Members* Work Weeks iVCo^^ered Employment 
Under Equity Contracts During 1975-76 
(Sample Size = 298)^ 
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(b) 

Equity Members* Work Weeks in, Covered Employment 
Under Equity Cokatracts During 1974-75 
(Sample Size = 312) 
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Figure V-6 (cont. )' 

1 4 

•(c) 

Equity Members' Work Weeks in Covered Employment 
•Under Equity Contracts During 1973-74 
(Sample Size = 305) 
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(d) 

Equity Members' Work Weeks in Covered Employment 
Under Equity Contil^cts During 1972-73 
(Sample Size = 323) 
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Figure V-6 (cont. ) 



Equity Members* Work Weeks in Covered Employment 
Unde^c. Equity Contracts During 1971-72 
(Sample Size = 295) 
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Equity Members' Work Weeks in Covered Employme 
•Under Equity Contracts During 1970-71 
(Sample Size = 286) 
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The data shown in Figures V-5 and V-6 report covered weeks for 
Eqmty members who worked in covered employment. In any year, there are 
a sizeable niimber qf Eqmty members who do not work under Eqxiity contracts 
in covered employment. Some may be working but not under Eqmty contract 
and others may not work at all. 

An approximate estimate of the percentage of Equity paid-up members 
who did not work at all under Eqmty jurisdiction during 1975-76 can be obtained 
using the data that we have collected. In particular, in 1975-76, Equity- 
work weeks per Eqmty member were about 9- 3 weeks per paid-up member. 
(The Hewitt Report reports 160, 828 work we^Ocs for 1975-76 for 17, 296 U.S. 
members. ) This average nxunber of work wieeks per member should be 
eqrial to the work weeks per member of those not working (which is zero^ 
times the percentage of paid-up members not working, plus the percentage 
of members working one or more weeks times the mean nunpiber of weeks 

worked. Since we know the mean number of weeks worked in 1975-76 

1 

(approximately 15.5) for a sampl<; of members who did work during that 
year, we can estimate the percentage of paid-up Eqmty members who had 
employment iinder the Equity card, which we denote by "p", by solving the 
following equation for p: 

(1 - p)0 + p 15.5 = 9. 3 



1/ Equity members might, for example, be working at other jobs (e. g. , 
television, movies)^ Indeed, there is evidence that Equity's member- 
ship overlaps substantially with the memberships^f unions in related 
• industries, suggesting that thexe is a good deal of movement between ^ 
employment in the the^atre and employment in radio, television, and^ 
pictures. 
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When we obtain this, we obtain an estimated percentage of Equity members 
working at some time dui'ing the year of abo\it'60 percent. This means that 
approximately 40 percent of Eqmty^s paid-up membership did not work at 
all under Equity jurisdiction cjuring 1975-76. 

These figures certainlyss^pport the conclusion that actors, in general, 
face substantial uncertainty in theatre employment. There is a 40 percent 
chamce that a paid-up member will not work at all in the theatre during any 
year, and if an actor works^ all in the theatre- during the .year, the 
average annual employment dtiration is about 15 work weeks. 

It is important to add that, *by themselvesv these figures do not 
establish that the actors are likely to be xmemployed for long periods. 
As noted above, actor g may find other employment during times they 
are not working in the theatre* Indeed, there is considerable evidence 
that some do this. , . * 

Other information, however, also leads to the conclusion that 
there is little employment security in thft acting profession. For example, 
-Census -BLS data on unemployrnent among actors regularly show annual 
unemployment ra'tes ranging from apprc^grimately 30 to 50 percent which 
is consistent with the estimated unemployment rate of Eqii^ty members m 
Eqmty employment. Additional corroborating evidence is available in 
the data collected in the study recently completed by RFKG&A, - which are 
depicted in Figure V-7. This figure shows the distribution of AEA member's 
number of days of work in the performing arts. It thus differs from Figures V 

1/ See Rage V-11 for a brief description of these data. r 
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and V-6 above in that it covers employment in all performing arts rather 
than only those under Equity jurisdiction. - Interestingly, -the distribution 
shown in Figure V-7 is not greatly different from that shown prior for 
1976 in Figure V-5. Both show that Equity members typically work for only 
a fraction of a year. Figure V-5 shows that this is so when only Equity 
jurisdictions are considered; Figure V-7 shows that this is*so when paid 
employment in all performing arts is considered. 

Figure T-7 - , ~ ■, 

N\imber of Days Actors' Equity Association Member Worked 
in Performing Arts with Pay 
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accounts for remaining 1.2 percent of respondants, 



' 1/ Another (minor) difference is that Figure V-7 shows employment" in days^ 
O whereas Figures V-5 and V-6 show employment in work weeks. 
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The sitxiation is somewhat improved, however, when we examine 
data on all paid employment of Equity xilfembers, which have also been 
collected in the RFKG&A survey. A distribution based upon these data is 
shown in Figure V-8. This figure shows that when all paid employment ^ 
(e*g*, employment in teaching, theatre, waiting on tables, motion pictures, etc.) 
is taken into-account, the median ntimber of weeks of employment is about 
37 weeks, and fully 28. 8 percent of Equity members were employed full- 
time. WhUe this is certainly comforting, recall (see Table V-4) that over 
80 percent of Equity's members sampled said that they considered the performing 
artjs to be their primary occupation, and Figures V-5 and V-7 show that they 
get only a fraction of their employment in the performing>rts, ■ • , " 



, Figure V-8 
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2. EmploYment in Other Unions 

As was noted above, most of our, data on employment pertain to 
members of Acto^rs^ ^quity Association. We have, .hq^wever, collected 
some limited data on^theatre employment of members of American 
Federation of Musicians Local Number 802 and members of the Association 
of The^rical Press Agents and Managers., 

a. Musicians 

Our data on musicians are sample data from some of the files of 
the American Federation of Musicians' and Employers' Pension and Welfare . 
Ftind. We did not obtain data on total employment (as measured, for 
example, by total work weeks) although such data^can be computed from 
AFM and EPW fund records. The iiles.. that we sampled report monthly 
earnings in each. year back to 1961 of individual Local 802 musicians working at 
leasFo^ce on Broadway or Out-of-Towii. We have analyzed these data to 
show the distribution of annual employment and annual earnings froipi 1976 
employment of members of Locar802 on Broadway and Out-of-Town. 

The results of our analysis of employment are depicted below in 
Figure V-9, which shows a sample distribution of work months on Broadway 
and Out-of-Town for members whq worked at least once during lj'976. It is 
important in thia regard that the meaning of ''work months'' be clear. A "work 
month" is an 802 member working at auv time during a month. For 
example, one member playing at all performances of a show during a 
' month is one work month; one member filling in for a sick member one 
time during a month, but otherwise unemployed, is also one work month. 
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Figure V-9 
Work Months of Musicians (Local 802) 
On Broadway and Out- of- Town in 1976 
(Sample Size = 49) 
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It is evident that the work^ month, like the work week, is not a very 
exact measure of individual employment. 

As is apparent from Figure V-9, the median of the sampling 
distribution of work months of 802 members working on Broadway . 
during 1976 is about 4 months and the mean is about 5. 9 months. 
While the work month (for reasons explained above) is a very inhomogenous 
measure of employment, it does seem fair to conclude from our sample 
that Broadway theatre employment is either by choice or by necessity 
not a very steady source of employment for individiial musicians* 

Unfortunately, there is no meaningfxil way, using the data we have 
collected, to estimate employment rates or percentage of members working 
at least once in the theatre comparable to the figures we have estimated using 
data on Actors' Equity Association membejrs. This is because AFM members 
work in a val-iety of employments (e. g< ; cluba, recordings, radio and tele- 
vision, private parties, etc) other than theatrical employment. 

b. Press Agents and Managers 

' Data oV employment of members of the Association of Theatrical 

Press Agents and Managers (ATPAM), Union Number 18032, have been 
coUected. These data show both total work weeks of members in ATPAM 
employment and the distribution of work weeks. 

In Figure V-10 below, we have plotted data on the total number of 
work weeks of press agents and press managers over the period 1970-71 
through 1974-75. In contrast to data on Work weeks for Actors' Equity 
Association members, tttese data show remarkable stability in the aggregate. 
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Figure V-10 
^Total Work Weeks - ATPAM Members 
1970-71 to 1974^75 
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Data on individual employment also show stability relative to 
that we l^ve e;i;amined for other theatre occupations, although stability 
is not great in c^^parison with that in other professions it our economy. 
In Figure V-l^^low, we show the distribution of work weeks in ATPAM 
employment 'foV all ATPAM members working at least once in 1974-75. 
Approximately 70 percent of ATPAM' s members work at least once during 
the year in ATPAM'S j^xrisdiction. As can be seen from this figure, over 
one-fifth of ATPAM's members who worked at least once during the year 
were employed for .between 50 and 52 weeks during the 1974-75 year. This 
is quite high in relation to the percentages we have observed for AFM and 
AEA members. Moreover, the mddian employment of about 32. 5 weeks is 
also relatively high. (Recall that the median for AEA members who worked 
at least once during 1975-76 was about 15.5 work weeks, and for ATM 
.members working at least once was about 4, work months.) . 



D. Compensation 



There are. seveJal different indicators o£ compensation obtained 
f:^om employment in the professionaLthea-txe, including- wag^ rates, 
annual income earned in the theatre, iand annual income earned . 
in aU employment. Each of the^6^1cators refl:ects^^dip?ent'a^^ 
of compensation in the theatre. Weekly wage rate data show the progression 
of pa^'y rates over time in various theatre occupations. An examination of • 
these data (which we undertake below) will show that pay rates in the 
theatre ocalpations for which we have data.have generally kept up with^ ^ 
the cost-of-living since the mid-1960's: - ' 

t ^ 
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Figure V-11 ^ 
ATPAM Members » Work Weeks in 1974-75 
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Another aspect of compensation is average annxial income earned 
in theatre occupations* Anniial compensation is affected by two factors: 
wage rates and employment* If, for example, weekly wag^ rates increase 
and weeks of employment decrease in the s^am^e .proportion over some 
period, annvial compensation would be unaffected (i.e. , remain the same 
amoxint). Our examination of anniial theatre compensation data will provide 
some evidence that trends in pay rates have been offset partially by 
decreases in employment opportunities over the period 1964-65 to 1975-76, 

^Oiir data on pay rates comes directly from union contracts. These 

^ ( 
contracts establish minimum rates for performance of certain services 

by the various theatre occupations. As noted above, these data show that 

pay rates in the theatrical occupations have kept pace with the cost of 

r 

living. 

Our data on annual compensation come from two different spurces. 

J . ' ' ^ 

First, we have som^.^j3[a±a which allow us to infer what the total wage bill 
(and the wage bills for selected ^^^ypes of labor) have been over the years 
in the coinmercial Broa^^y theatre and in the non-pj^fit theatres covered 
by the Ford Foundation SrCirvey of Finances in the Performing Arts, 

4 

The second kind of data we shall draw upon is data on individual 



union m^nbers ' income as reported Th the" records of various pension 
and welfare funds. We have collected data of this type on members of 
Actors* Equity Association, the American Federation of Musicians, ATPAJ/E, 
Stagehands Local No. 1, and Ushers and Doormen .Local No. B 183 (lATSE). 
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1. ■ Wage Rates in the Theatre Occupations 

To see' the progression of pay rates in the theatre 
occupations over the past 10 to 15 years, we hav^^Uected and analyzed 
data on union minimi' under selected contracts. We have also computed 
some rough weekly average rates of pay, which reflect not only the various 
minima, but also the distribution of employment among contracts to 

which the minima ^P^^* 

The data we have examined on pay rates, are shown below in 
Table V-6, which reports the rate of growth of pay rates over the last 
10 to 15 years (in column 1 of.the table), the years over which this growth , 

rate has obtained (in col\imn 2 of the table), a recent level of the weekly 

1 

pay rate (in column 3 of the table), and the year in which this pay rate 
was in effect \\n column 4 of the table). All pay rates shown in the table 

are contractual minima. 

I 

Two main conclusions emerge from examination of the data shown 
in Table V-6. i^irst, we see that, in general, wage rates, in the theatre 
occupations have increased more rapidly than has the general price 
level The general price level, -as measured by the consumer price 
index, increased at an average annual rate of approximately 5. 15 
percent per year over this, same period. This means that the purchasing 
power of minimum weekly wages in the occupations we have examined 
has increased for most occupati^s over the recent past. 

Second, we note that the minima shown in Table V-6 could produce 
an annual income that is in line with the low end of pay scales in other 
' professions. For example, a weekly minimuin^rate of pay of* $250 earned 
for 52 weeks .would produce a minimum annual salary of $13, 000. This 
calculation is misleading, however because it does not, take into' account 
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Table V-6 . 

( Growth Rates and Levels for Selected 

t *^ Weekly Salary Rates 
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Growth Rate 


Current 
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* • 
Actors - Roid 




1 9o4* I 9 '7 
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1 977-1978 
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1 fl ^ ^ t fl 
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4. 91 
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1976-4977 


Manager 


3. 79 
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1 aiL^ \ All 
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the fact that many people/Working in the theatre db not have anything near 
52 weeks of employment per year. This was shown quite clea^y by the data 
we exaiiiined in Section C. We, s^hall see in data reported below that when 



employment is taken into account', ea-rnings fall well, below the theoretical 
minimxim that could be obtained from steady employment. 

' Another-perspective'on weekly wage rates can be obtained by 

examining average weekly earnings, which is computed by dividing annual 

} 

earnings by annual work weeks. As noted above, average weekly earnings 
data reflect both the minima that apply to different types of contracts 
and the distribution of employment between the different types' of contracts 
which these wage rates apply. 

Figure V-12 shows the distribution of average weekly .earnings in 
Equity jurisdictions of a sample of me^ibers of Actors' Equity Association 
in 1976. This sample includes members employed as actors, stage managers 
and chorus. As this figure shows,^fullY 40 percent^of the member's in- our 
sample had average ^^kly wages of less than $250, and our sample 
includes only member's who worked at least once during the year. The 
mean average weekly earnings computed ^om the data reflected in this 
figure is about $305 per week. ^ 

Figure V-13 shows the distribution of average weekly earnmgs of 
employed, Equity members in Equity jurisdictions for the yekrg 1970 to 1975. 
A comparison of the various panels in this figure shows that the distribution 
observed in 1976 is quite different from that in earlier years. ^ In particular, 
the percentage of m'embers with average weekly earnings of less than $250 
is much larger in early years. This is perhaps most dramatically shown by^ 
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Figure V-12 - » 

Equity Members' Average Weekly Wage During Covered 
Employment in 1976 Under Equity Card 
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/ Figure V-13 

(a) 

Equity Members' Average Weekly Wage During T^ove red 
Employment in 19 75^ Under Eqtxity Card 
(Sample Size = 33) 
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Figure V-13 (cont. ) 

(b) - • _ . • 

Eqmty Members' Average Weekly Wage During Covered 
, Employment in 1974 Under Equity Card ^ 
(Sample Size - 30) 
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Equity Members' Average Weekly Wage During Covered 
Employment in 1973 Under Equity Card ^ ^ 
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Figure V-13 (cont, ) ^ 

\ ■ 

Equity Memb'ers* Average Weekly Wage During Covered 
.Employment 'inU 972 Under Ejjuity Cai^d 
. (Sample Size = 26) \ 
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Equity Members' Average Weekly Wage During Covered 
Employment in 1971 Under Equity Card 
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Figure V-13 (cont. ) 
(f) 

Equity Members' Average Weekly Wage vpuring Covered 
Employment in 1970 Under Equity Card 
(Sample Size = 29) ^ 
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the j^tern of mean average weekly earnings qver thfe years reported 
below in Table V-7. ^ 



Table V-7 
Mean Average Weekly Earnings 




While these data are based upon a very small sample and therefore 
subject to substantial sampling error, they do show that mean weekly 
earnings remained in the vicinity of $200 per week worked or less until' 
the Vecent upswing on Broadway and the Road. The more recent figures . 
may thus reflect abnornally good times, if such the la'st year or two turn 
out to be, ^ 
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2. Union Members^ Annual Income 

Contractual wage rates alone do not determine how much an 
individual working in the theatre will make in^ny given year. Of equal ^ 
or greater importance is the inciividualls success in finding work/ While 
the theoretical miniminn annual incomes available under most of the 
union contracts seem adequate ■ (the theoretical minimum annual income for 
an actor under the Production Contract working during 1976-77 would have 
been $14, 820, i.e. , 52 x $285), very few theatre employees actually earn 
this theoretical annual minimum. Data from a number of pension and welfare 
funds reported below show that median income earned in theatre^employ- 
ment typically are well-below $10,000 pe^^ year. 




Actojrs' Egxiity Association 

Our data on anntial earnings ofn^twaaliaxs of Actors' Eqmty Associa- 
tion ate taken from a small sample of Equity members working in\;:overed 
employment. As was explaine/fl earlier (see footnote 1 on page V-24), vir- 
tually all Equity employment is covered today. However, /there are two 
exclusions from income in the Equity^ague Pension and Welfare Fund data 
which we have used that tend to result in understatement of income • First, 
only wage incomeAp to $1, 500 per^week is covered, and therefore refledted 
in Equity -Leag.ue earnings data. Second, some actors receive percentages 
of the box offic^'gross or ^harea of profits in addition to salary income. 
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Income tiius received is also not reflected in the Equity-League tiata. In 
view of t]^ relatively sm^irnumber of ac\:ors to whom these exclusions apply, 

,: ' ■ 

^^Figure V-14 shows the sampling distribution of covered income 
otf Equity members working in covered employment in 1976-77. It is 
impo^jtant to keep in mind that this distribution pertains only to members 
who actually worked at least once during the year. Recall from our 
discussion in Section C above that approximately 40 percient of Equity's 
members did not work at all in coyered employment during the year. 

As Figure V-i4 shows, the average covered income in 1976-77 was 
quite low, the median income being less than $5, 000 and the mean (based 
on computations dn the sample dat^) was about $4,^43. By way, of 
reference, the U.S. Bureau of the Census official poverty level income 
in 1976 was ab.out $5,815, ^ and the average fncome of gc?vemment employees 
was about $1^525. Only about ^ perawat of the Equity members in our , ^ 



\ wa 



sample had covered incomes from Equity jurisdictions that were this high. 

An examination of Figure V-15, which shows the sample distribution 
. of covered income for the years 1970-71 through 1975-76, shows that the 
law incomes fovind in 1976-7^ are no :Qjake. Median income of those 
emplo^l^d is consistently less than $5,000, and mean income never 
exceeds $4, 500. The conclusion that the vast majority of actors working 
in the theatre do not earn adequate incomes from^is source alone is 
inescapable. 
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Figure V-L4 

Annual Coveted Income of Equity Members Employed 
Under 'Equity Contracts During I976r77 % 
(Sample Size = 325)^ ^ 
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Jf'igure V-15 
(a) 

Annual Covered ne of Equity Members Employed 
Under Eqxiity CoBtWrtJtsDuring 1975-76 
(Sample Size = 298) 
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Figure V-15 (coat. ) - 
*(b) 

Annual Covered Income of Equity Members Employed 
Under Equity Contracts During 1974-75 
(Sample Size =312) 
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Annual Covered Income of Equity Members Employed 
Under Eqtiity Contracts During 1973-74 
(Sample ^e = 305) 
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- Figure V-15 (cont. ) 
(d) . 

[nnxxal Cove red 'Income of Equity Members Employed 
Under Equity Contracts During 1972-73 
(Sample Size = 323) 
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(e) 

Annual Covered Income of Equity Members Employed 
Under Equity Contracts During 1971-72 
(Sample Size =: 2p5) 
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/ Figure V-15 (cont. ) ^ 

(f) 

Annual Covered Income of Equity Members Employed 
Under Equity Contract^ JDuring 1970-71 
(Sample Size = 286) 
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Additional perspective on the income of members of AEA is .provided 
by the survey data collected by RFKG&cA. - Figure. V-l6 shows the size 
distribution of incoi^e from all sources of the Equity members samplted by 
RFKG&tA. A comparison of this figure with Figure V-14 (which shows income 
of a sample of Equity members from Equity jurisdictions) reveals that the 
median income of members from all sources is. a little over $7, 000, or 
about 75 percent greater than that earned in Equity jurisdictions alone. It 
is. apparent then that Equity members do rely on employments other than 
under Equity jurisdictions for a substantial part of their income. In addition, 
computations based on RFKGStA data show that only about 60 percent of the 
average Equity member's income comes from employment in the performing 
arts. 

s 

b. American Federation of Musicians, Local 802 

Our data on aiinual covered income of members of AFM Local 
Nximber 802 are takett^fasDm a sample of records from- the AFM and EPW 
Fund. The data we have obtained pertain only to those AFM Local 802 
members who worked at least once on Broadway or Out-of-Town during 
1976, and reports only income received from these sources; it says 
nothing about the income of members not so employed and nothing about 
the income that members working on Broadway or Out-of-Town in 1976 
may ha^^r^ceived from oidier sources during the year, j 

Theysample data we have obtained are shown in distribution form 
in Figure V-17» As this figure shows, the median income of members working 



« 

1/ The RFKG&A survey is described briefly on page V- II above. 
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Figure V-l6 
■ Income From All Sources of Actors' Equity 
Association Members in 1976 
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, Figure V-17 

Income of Musicians (Local No. 802) From ^/N^ 
Employroent on Broadway and Out- of- Town in 1976 . 

(Sample* Size = 49) • * 
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on Broadway or on th,e road at least once during 1976 wjis below $5,000, 
and computations based on the raw data re\reil that the mean income in 

/ / • 

our sample is about $8,485, I 

bur s^ample data show that approximately 25 percent of those 
working hajj an annxxal income from this source of employment of over $12,500^ 
This is in marked contrast to the resoilts shown by our sample of Actors' 
Eqtiity members, which' shows that in no year did more than 10 percent of 
the sample members have income from. employment in covered Equity 
jurisdictions exceeding $12, 500* 

One should, however, be wary of direct cpmparisons of the 
distribution of incomes of musicians with that of actors, since the 
distribution shown for musicians probably tends to understate matters 
somewhat* Many of the low incomes shown in Figure V-17 probably result 
from planned temporary employment (which might occur, for example 
when a regtilar member of a show orchestra is sick or goes on vacation)* 
Among actors, such substitutions typically come from the existing cast 
through use of an understudy, and there is thus usually no temporary 
replacement. While our sample is quite .small, we conclude that the 
'portions of the theatre we examine provide reasonal^ly adequate incomes 
to those musicians who work there* . ^ 

c* Press Agents and Managers ^ 

Our data on annual income of Press Agents and Managers earned 
from employment under the ATPAM jurisdiction covers all members of 
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ATPAM wo;rking'*^A'f PAM^s jurisdiction in 1974-75 ,(i; e/, it is not 

taken from ar sample of members'). Data showing the distribution of 

y ^ ^ ' ' 

membe-jPS^-ATPAM incomes are depicted In Figure V-IS.^^ As this figure 

.shows^i the mediVn income of ATPAM members from employment under 
the ATPAM jurisdiction was between $10, 000 and $15, 000 during the 
1974-75 yeat. The mean income forJ:his year wa a. approximately $12,675 
and over 30 percent of the membership had incojjies from ATPAM 
employment of $15,000 or more. , . * , 

An examination of similar data for earlier years (1970-71 through 
1973-74) show roughly the same income distribution. Relative to the 
incomes thit members of other \inions earn in theatre jurisdictions, ATPAM 
members s^m to fare reasonably well. Nonetheless, a not-insignificant 

. fraction of the total (about 18 percent) earn incomes 6f less than $5, 000. 



, ' d. Stagehands 

Our income data on stagehands are for a sample of members 
of Local Mumber 1, in New York, covering incomes earned under the , ^ 
Local Number 1- jurisdiction during 1976. The income data we have 
obtained pertain both to income. earned in the Local N0...I Broadway theatre 
jurisdiction and other Local No. 1 jurisdictions as v^^l (e.g., television 
and shops). Our sample covers Local No. 1 members who 
worked at least once in a Local No. ,1 Broadway theatre jurisdiction. 

Th^e distribution of a sample of Locul No. 1 members^* iiu:omes 
from Local No. I's Broadway theatre jurisdiction is shown irf Figure V-19. 
As noted above, only members working at least once in this jurisdiction 
were included in our sample. An examination of Figure V-19 shows that in 1976 
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^ Figure V-18 

Distribution of Income From ATPAM Employment 
of ATPAM Members - 1974-75 
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Figure V-19 • 

Broadway Theatre Income of Stagehands (Local No. 1) in 1976 

(Sample Size = 160) 
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the median income fro^^roadway employment of members working at 
least once in the Braiiidway theatre jurisdiction was ^^s than $4,000. However, 
computations based on the data reflected in Figure V-19 show that the mean 
income was about $7, flO, and th«ct over 2P pefcent'of the sample^ad 
incomes in excess of $12^000 per yep.r. 

As we believe to be the case for musicians (see page V-57 subove),^ 
many Local No. 1 members earn incomes from employment in areas other 
than the Broadway theatre. Data we have collected on the total incomes of 
the same members whose Broadway income distribution is shown in 
Figure V-19 above are shown in Figure V-20 below. As these data indicate, the 
median income from employment under all Local No, 1 jurisdictions 
during. 1976 was above $12, 000, and approximately 30 percent of the 
members in our sample had annual incomes from em^oyment under 
Local No. 1 jurisdiction of more than $20, 000. The mean^come for 
members in the sample was about $14,212, and on the average^ 
members derived about 50 percent of this from Broadway theatre 
employment. ' . 

e, TJshers and Doormen 

To show the annual incomes of ushers and doormen, we have 
collected a'sample of data on the 1976 Broadway theatre income of 
Local No. B 183 members working at least once in Broadway theatres 
duriry^976. These data are depicted in Figure V-21. This figure shows, 
that the median income of Local No. B 188 members was less than $1, 250 
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Figure V-20 
Covered Income of Stagehands. (Local No* 1) 
of Members Working on Broadway in 1976 
(Sample Size = 160) 
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Figure V-21 

Broadway Income of Ushers and Doormen - 1976 
(Sample Size = 120) 
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and that over 80 percent of those in this employment made less than 
$5, otto from this type of employment. The mean income from this 
employment was $2, 198. 

Data^n total u;icome from aU employments under the Local No. B 183 
ji;iris diction of these' same members reflect approximately the same 
picture;. .indicating that members of Local No. B 183 who work in the theatre 
typicaUy do not have much income from other Local No. B 183 jurisdictions. 



3. ■ Wag^e Bills in the Theatre 

'Perhaps the most interesting perspective on labor compensation 
in -the theatre is provided by data on wage biUs, i.e. , on total expenditure ^ 
for various categories of labor such as actors, stagehands, musicians.- 
administratiV-e staff, etc. These expenditures are of particTilar interest 
because of their intimate association with the "cost disease" first diagnosed 
by Baumol and Bowen. Ejpall from our discussion in Chapter I of 
this report that there is relatively little scope for labor productivity 
advance in live theatrical' performances. This means that, in the 
absence of adjustment of the quantity of labor employed (through, for 
example, production of plays requiring smaller casts, reduction of staffs, 
production of fewer plays, etc.), wage and salary expenses may be expected 
to increase at about the same rate that the wage rates increase. If wage 
rates increase at about the same rate as 'the general price level, then 
we should expect to see (again in the absence of any of the kinds of / 
Adjustments mentioned above) the wage bill increase at about this rate. 
If the wage bill increases at less than the rate of increase of wage 

ERIC 



rates, then is is evidence that the theatre has adopted certain cost- 
saving measures, such as reduction in average cast size, reduction in 
the nTomber of productions and/or performances, and a shift away from 
highly paid personnel, etc. 

Our data on wage bill trends come from two main ^sources. 
First, are data we have taken farom the extensive survey cvonducted by 
the Ford Foundation, which contain detailed financial and cost data on 
JiSX noa^ofi t t h e atreA cav£xiri&±hfi.„pfixiCLdJL9^ 

The second tyj3e of data we draw upon are estimated average 
wage bills for a sample of commercially produced straight plays and 
musicals. These data are described more fully in Chapter III, which 
traces the finaaces of the various segments of the theatre over recent 
years. 

a. The Wage Bills of 30 Non-Profit Theatres 

As noted above, our main source of data on the wage bills of non- 
profit theatres is the data collected by the Ford Foundation in its survey 
of performing arts institutions. Data are ^available from this survey for 
several different categories of expenditure on labor, as described below 
in Figure V-22. Also shown in Figure V*22 are estimated growth rates fo 
the various categories of expenditure gn labor for the theatres iixthe Ford 
survey. As was discussed above, a comparison of these growth rates 
with growth rates irfthe average wage rate for the corresponding category 
of labor provides an indicatipn as to whether or\ot the quantity of laboV 
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Figure V-22 

Growth Rates in Categories of Salary /Fee Expenditures 
^965/66 through 1973/74 
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employed has increased or decreased. In particular, if the growth rate 
in expenditure exceeds the growth rate in an average wage rate, then 
this is an indication that usage of the particular labor category has 
increased. If, in contrast, the growth in the \yage rate exceeds that of 
expenditure, then this is an in^Jication that employment of the particular 
category has decreased. 

Some wage rate data that can be used for purposes of making 
this comparison are reported in Table V-6 above (see Section D. 1, 
page V-41). While these" da tat'db" not perfam precfsely to the^calegories 

of expenditure on labor defined in the Ford survey, we can make some 
approximate comparisons of the wage rate growth rates shown in Table 
V-6 to the regional theatre salary expense growth rates shown in 
Figure V-22. As this comparison shows, the growth rate of wage rates for 
artistic personnel (all categories) are lower than those of corresponding 
expenditures with few exceptions. This is an indication that more artistic 
personnel are being employed in the theatres reflected in our data. For 
most of the expenditure categories the increase is slight, probably in 
the neighborhood of 1 to 1.5 percent per year. The few exceptions which 
imply larger increases in employment of artistic personnel (i^e,. Regular 
Performing Artists in the Pit, Guest Artists/ Creative Designers /Technical 
Personnel) are all categpries which account for only a very small 
proportion of total expenditures. 

The growth rates of expenditures on categories of non- performing 
artists show growth in the most important (in terms of total expenditure's) 
categories (stage managers and creative designers /technical personnel) 



that exceeds growth rates for wage rates and fees. This probably reflects 
both increasing employment of these categories of artistic personnel and 
some substitution of paid for unpaid personnel. 

By far the highest rates of growth in total expenditure for personnel 

are observed for non-artistic personnel. Unfortunately, we do not have 

/ 

any comparable data on wage rates, so we have no ready way of 
determining how much of this growth in expenditures may be due to 
increases in wage rates and how much due to increases in employment. 

Some additional evidence on the growth (or lack thereof) of 
employment is provided by examination of the relationship between salary/ 
fee expenses and total operating expenditures. There has been a sUght 
tendency for the portion of the budget "3evoted to non-artistic salaries to 
increase. These slight changes are shown in Figure V-23, which depicts 
selected salary expenses as a percentage of total operating budget for 30 
theatres in the Ford Survey over the years 1965-66 through 1973-74. 
Apart from these almost imperceptible shifts, what this figure shows is 
that the salary/fee composition of the budget of these theatres has remained 
■ virtually unchanged over the years covered. 

This is an extremely interesting finding", because it provides 
■ additional corroborating evidence that employment in the theatre has grown. 
In particTilar, the relative constancy of salaries and fees as a percentage 
of total operating expen-ses means that expenditures on salaries and fees 
have grown at al^ijg^the rate that total budgets have grown. This, in turn, ^ 
means that the rate of growth of average compensation rates plus the rate 
of growth of average employment has been about equal to the rate of growth 
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Figure V-23 

Selected Salary /Fee Expenses as a Percent of Total 
Operating Expenses 
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of total operating expenditures. Since the latter has grown at about 8. 3 

percent per year, and since wage rate increases generally have been 

in the range of 6 to 7 percent per year, this implies that there may 

have been a very modest overall increase in employment (perhaps on 

the order of about 1 to 2 percent or less per year) over the period examined. 

b. Wage Bills in Commercial Broadway Productions 

As has been discussed in Chapter in, our data on finances of the 
for-profit Broadway theatre are based upon a sample of publicly 
financed shows. Because our data covers only a small fraction (about 10 
percent) of the shows produced in any year, the sampling error in our 
estimates is relatively large. Nonetheless, the pattern we observe in our 
data is consistent with other data at oTir disposal. 

In Table V-8, we report estimates of growth rates for selected 
salary and fee expenditures. In general, the estimates shown in this 
table sW^a pattern that is quite different from that shown by the 
data on 30 non-profit theatres that we examined in the preceding section. 
In particular, our data show that cast salary expenditures (both during ( 
production and running) have grown relatively slowly.^ For example, we 
see in Table V-8 that the growth rate of cast salaries both during running 
and production has been about 2. 2 percent. RecalHng from Section D. 1 above 
that the basic minimum salary for- actors under Equity juris-^iction (all of 
the shows in our sample were produced under Equity jurisdiction) has 
increased by over 7.5 percent per year oveVthis period, we have 
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Table V-8 

Growth Rates of Average Salary/Fee Expenses 
For Commercially- Produced Broadway Shows 
, ^ 1965-66 to 1976-77 
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compelling evidence that the for-profit Broadwsry "theatre has taken strong 
economy measures. If they had not, we wo\ild have expected to find that 
expenditures on casts increased by on the order of about 7,5 percent or 
more. ^ ^ 

The other pattern that emerges from the data is the marked 
increase in Other Artistic and Crew costs during production. Increases 
of the^ costs during the running period of sampled shows have 
bden quite moderate, and indeed well below the range of increases in 
compensation rates. We do not know whether or not this is a statistical 
fluke, or relfects real economization on the use of these resources 
during running. 

E. Conclusions ^ 

Several conclusions follow from the data we ^ve examined in this 
chapter. Before we proceed, it is useful to take stock of what our data 

show. ^ 

Perhaps the most striking trend that emerges from the data we 
have examined is the explosion in membership of unions representing 
artists working in the theatre or in related performin,g activities. 
Our data show xelatively rapid growth of Actors^ Equity 
Association, the American Federation of Musicians, the Screen Actors 
Guild, the Dramatists' Guild, and the American Federation of Radio and 
. Television Artists in comparison with the rate of growth of the civilian 
labor fprce or the rate of growth of membership of most othe;r unions. 

Interestingly, the growth in the size of artists' unions 
also exceeds by a fair margin the rate of growth of memberships 



of unions representing otljer theatre occupations. We have seen, for 
example, that the memberships of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators and 
the Association of Theatrical Press Agents and Managers has grown very- 
little over the period for which we have data. Undoubtedly, this reflects 
the fact that it is somewhat more difficult to become a member of these 
unions than it has been to become a member of the performing artists' 
unions. 

Our data also show a striking dissimilarity between-the employment 
security of the artist vis-a-vis those working in non-artistic theatre occupa- 
tions. Performing artists generally are employed (if at all) for only a squall 
\portion of the year in the theatre. For example, in 1975-76, less than half 
of Actors^ Equity paid-up members were employed for more than 15 weeks 
in the theatre under Equity jurisdiction. Approximately 40 percent of Equity's 
paid-up membership had no work in the theatre at all in that year.^ 

Theatre employment in the non-artistic occupations is by comparison 
much more secure, as is shown by examination of data on employment 
of members of Stagehands Local No. 1 and ATPAM. Many members of 
\^ these tanions had nearly full-time employment. 

One cannot, of course, from these data draw any fi.rm conclusions 
about the extent to which individuals working in the theatre are unemployed.* 
Actors' Equity members may find employmeiit in television or in the movies. 
Or they may find employment waiting on tables in restaurants, or as 
usher's or . doormen. If so, they are employed, although perhaps not in a 
job which makes use of their special skills and talents. 




Limited evid6nce from other sources suggests that inspite of 
possible employment opportunities elsewhere, unemployment among per- 
formers is high. For example, Census-BLS data on unemployment show 
rates ranging^from 30 to 50 percent for actors. Data now being compiled 
from a survey conducted by Ruttenberg et al. show that the median number 
of weeks of paid employment of AEA members (all occupations) is 37 weeks 



It would be \inwarranted, on th^ basis of the evidence we have 
developed, to conclude that the relative stability of employment on the 
non- performing theatrical occupations derives wholely or p^-rtly 
from the restrictions on entry into membership employed by the non- 
artist unions. Another factor making for stability is that the non-artist 
imions contract typically with continuing enterprises (i.e., theatre 
owners) rather than with production companies. This may provide 
greater employment security than is available to the performing artist, 
who frequently contracts on a production-by-produotion basis. ^ 

The only adequate data that we have on aggregate employment of 
members of \inions representing theatre occupations report employment 
of Actors' Eqmty Association members. These data show that employmet 
of Eqmty members has grown over the period 1961-62 through 1975-76, 
but at a rate slightly^less than the rate of growth of paid-up membership. 
In consequence, the average employment per member under Eq\iity 
jurisdiction has tended to decline. A shorter series of data for ATPAM 
membership shows that employment under the ATPAM jurisdiction l^as 
remained roughly constant (as has the membership) since the early 1970's 
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Our examination of data on wage rates in the theatre occupations 
shows that wage rates have generally kept pace with the cost of living. 
In some cases, wage rates have ^rown slightly faster than the cost of 
living. This is no small achievement over the period covered by our ^ 
data, which include the highest in|Jf^ion rate in recent history • 

At today's wage rates, it is possible in theory for individuals 

working in the theatre to niake an adequate living. For example, an actor 

earning the current Production Contract minimum wage for a full year 

(52 weeks) would earn $18,460. Our data show, as we have discussed 

' . . . . 

above, that very few actors work a full 52 weeks under Equity jurisdiction 
For some this is a matter of choice; for others, it is a result of lack of ^ 
. opportunity. 

Our data on performing artists' axmual incomes from theatre 
employment show that\^<iomes ^^??ned in this employment typically are 
low. For example, our data on a sample of Actors* Equity Association 
members show that the median income ^f Actors ' Equity members who 
worked at all under Equity jurisdiction has not exceeded $5, 000 in any 
year wejiave examined (we have examined each year back to 1970-71). 
This is quite sobering when it is recalled that approximately 40 percent 
of the members do not work at all under Equity's jurisdiction in any 
given year. 

Undoubtedly, the persistence of high unemployment, the relatively 
rapid growth of the labor force of actors, and relatively low incomes in 
part reflect the fact that actors are deeply committed to their occupation 
,and are willing to undergo what most would consider hardship to engage in 



It may also reflect the fact that many actors-are part of households that 
have other sources of income and employment. - These factors notwith- 
standing, it is stiU fair to conclude that only a fortunate few earn enough 
in the theatre to provide for their own needs and those "^a family. 

The only other performing artists on whom we have data are 
musicians. Data on incomes of musicians working at least once on 
Broadway or on the Road also show a very lowjnedian, al&^^ 
reasons discussed above relating to other employment opportunitie^than 
in the theatre, our data probably overstate the seriousness of the economic 
problem confronting musicians who work in the theatre. ^, 

Those employed in non-artistic occupations appear to earn better 
incomes in the theatre. This is shown by the data we havp examined on 
incomes of members of ATPAM'and Stagehands Local No. 1. While the 
weekly minima that apply! to employment of ^these union members are not 
vastly different from those that apply to members of Actors' Equity 
Association, the employment stability is somewhat bett^^as has been 
noted above. This accounts in large measure for the diffWnce in earnings. 

Aggregate data on expenditures on salaries, fees, and fringe 
benefits provide some additional perspective on employment trends. Our 
data show some evidence of a slight increase in employment in the larger 
segments of the non-profit theatre, and a very steep decline in employment 
opportunities in the for-profit Broadway theatre. Our data series for 
■ other segments of the theatre community are too sparse to draw any firm 
conclusions at this tiiiie. 



1/ We are indebted for this insight to Mr. Harold Horowitz, of the 
" National Endowment for the Arts. The study by Ruttenberg ^ aL 
(op. cit^), reports that the median household income of members 
of Actors' Equity Association was $12, 000 in 1976. 
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VI. INNOVATIONS' IN^HEATR'E OPERATIONS 



In previous chapters we have examined a variety of measures that 
• the theatre has^taken involving modified production and choice of material to 
keep costs and revenues in balance. We saw evidence that these measures 
have contributed to keeping costs and box office revenues in balance over the 
past 10 odd years. In addition to these measures, however, the theatre has 
taken ^several other kinds of measures designed to expand revenues and/or 
cut costs that do not involve ^modifications of production or choice of material. 
We shall review s^me "of these meaatufes in this chapTex. These additional 
efforts can be roughly divided into ^modernization of ticket sales, techno- 
logical innovation, aind innovations in management and finatnce. 

In this chapter, unlikei previous chapters, we have relatively little 
data. This is due to the fact that many of the initiatives discussecThere are 
relatively new, and only now are the subject of efforts to collect systematic 
^data which will allow monitoring and evalhation of their success. Nonethe- 
less, the few bits of data we have been able to gather in conjvmction with 
some anecdotal evidence suggest that many of the efforts reviewed in this 
chapter making a significant' contribution to the financial stability of the , 
theatre that we have observed in preceeding chapters. 

The plan of this chapter is as follows. In Section B, we examine 
several relatively new methods and practices for selling of tickets. We 
shall see that there have been. some interesting developments both with 

respect to the method of sale and the pricing of tickets. These developments 
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"include group and subscription sales, sales via telephone, and sales via 
credit card.. Pricing initiatives include selective discounting and use of 
price differentials as an added means to ration seats- at times of the week 
for w.hich there is high demand. 

Section B discusses some recent technological advances. While, (as 
has been noted numerous times in earlier chapter), there is little scope ft^r 
increasing/productivity in live performance per se, there are many ancillary 
aotiviti^s such as box Office operation, lighting operation, etc. which may 
lend themselves to improved efficiency. We shall see in this section that 



the theatre is identifying those of its operations which can be improved and 
taking the needed steps to improve thfem. 

Section C briefly discusses a number of relatively new ideas 
theatre management and finance. Perhaps the most interesting of these is 
the idea that productions originally mounted by not-for-profit producing 
organizations niay move to operation in what is for all intents and purposes 
a for-profit mode, thereby providing financing for not-for-profit activities. 
This idea has of course been discussed earlier in our report in Chapter II 
(see pages II-6 through 11-15). Other interesting new approaches discussed in 
Sectid«"Cl3lclude costiame collections, cluster management, the formation of 
state arts agencies to provide state support to not-for-profit institutions, 
ajj^ foimdation programs desgined to improve the management of cash flow 
in arts organizations. 
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Ticket Sales 
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1. Subscription and Group Sales 
The purchaser of a subscription typically pays in the spring for a 
prearranged location x>n prearranged nights for a series of plays (usually 
anywhere from two to eight) to be given the following season. The theatre 
ustially mounts a vigorous advertising campaign to ensure a maxunum 

» 

response, and offers a discoTint from the single ticket price. 

Subscription sales probably have been the most effective factor 

in a t tra ^ttn g p iHi ^ nr - ftq fn f : hff rft gi n n al theatres outside of New York ^ 

because they develop the habit of theatre attendance. TCG reports that 
those regional theatres,that have subscription audiences were found to sell 
6'1 percent of their total seating capacity' in that form. While it is not 
possible to know what would happen if, the seats were sold separately, it 
seems reasonable thdt people would be less faithful if they purchased each 
ticket separately. Subscription sales, as a percent of box office, ^re 
highest i^areas which do not have a wide variety of attractions, and 
lowest wj^ere theatres are abundant. 

One disadvantage of subscription sales is the rigidity imposed oil the 
.schedule, so that management cannot cut down the run of a poor play or 
keep on a successful one. Some patrons dislike the idea of purchasing 
tickets to dhows they know nothing about for specific evenings months ^ 
later. Subscriptions possibly have a homogenizing l^^e^^ productions 
and choice of play, as the same people must be kept happy all the time. 
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The advantages are extremely important. The producer knows 
well in adv?ince the size of audience he can count on for the entire season. 
Subscription audiences tend to be more loyal to the institution than the 
single ticket buyer, often forming guilds and aiding the theatre with services 
and fund raising activity. Also, the patrons pay in advance. The 
financial realities of theatrical production almost invariably lead to a 
Catch-22 situation. Rehearsals, staging, costuming, etc. take place 
in the early fall, 'but mo^t ticket income comes in after the production 
money has been spent and the play opens. Bills are paid with box office 
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income as it comes in, and the following year must be started on borrowed 

'money, usually at over 11 percent interest. For non-profit, subsidized 

institutions the situation is aggravated by the fact that grants are not paid 

out promptly, suid theatres must borrow against their eventual receipt. 
The monies that come in after the season to pay for the next year's 

subscriptions allow important savings by providing a cash advance. 

The Ford Foundation and Theatre Communications Group (TCG) ^ 
have made available to the non-profit sector the services of Mr. Danny 
Newman, who for more than a decade has been the leading proponent of 
subscriptions. Almost every theatre of any size must, by now, have a commtinity 

representative in charge of soliciting and arranging social or fund raising 

theatre parties, and for arranging in-house school matinees. These 

activities almost certaialy attract new audiences who would not have 

attended otherwise, and are an important source of ticket revenue. It 

has been estimated that 15 percent of Broadway tickets are sold by theatre } 
* I 
party organizers and theatre clubs to social or fund raising groups. For I 

\ 
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highly publicized productions with stars it is often possible to sell seats 
to organizations who want to see the show early in its run and are' afraid 
they will be unable to purchase scarce tickets. For the few productions that 
can do this, it is an important source of pre -opening cash income. 

2. Advertising 

In the 1972-73 season a musical called "Pippin" was faced with 
the necessity of going to discounted tickets* The management 
chose instead to put a few sparkling moments from the show 
Into-^ tel^ vision commerciartT— 3run on-^e ^aje-^^ — - - 

Advertising for Broadway shows which was previously concentrated 
in newspaper ads and billboards is often placed on radio and television which 
offer mass exposure, and are, incidentally, far more expensive. 
One can assvime that the producers feel it is worth their while to use them, 
and that improved advertising techniques have had their part in the 
resurgencef of Broadway. 

3. Credit Instrioments 

Many box offices now accept credit card sales, and telephone orders. 
This has been accompanied \y a decrease in the niomber of mail orders, 
and again may have played its part in attracting audiences by making ticket 
purchase less difficult. 
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4. Discounts on Theatre Tickets 

a. Student Rush and Senior Citizen Discounts 

Many theatres now give a discount to senior citizens, and put what- 
ever is left over at the box office on sale to students at a very low price ah 
hour or two before curtain, thus combining the functions of social service 
and filling the house • 

b. Times Square Ticket Center 

The Theatre Development Fund (TDF) operates a highly successful 
Times Square Ticket Center, opened in 1972-73, - which now has a branch in 
lower Manhattan. Unsold tickets from any Broadway theatre tiiat wishes to 
make use of the service are put on sale at 3:00 p, m. for the 7:30 or 8:00 p. m. 
performance, and sold at half price plus a small surcharge to those willing to 
queue up and choose from whatever is available. TKTS also handles a selec- 
tion of tickets for Lincoln Center, dance companies and Off-Broadway shows. 

Because the program was an innovation, TDF in 1974 commissioned 
an evaluation. ^ The results showed that at least 75% of the $2 
million paid out to participating theatres the first year, was money that 
would not have been earned at the box office. An additional audience 
has thus been attracted by the TKTS booth which, interestingly, is also 
of a different economic stratum from the traditional Broadway audience. 
They were comparatively young (median age 30 against 39.9), pre- 
dominantly middle income white collar, and often attended theatre on 



\J "Last Minute Discounts on Unsold Tickets: A Study of TKTS, prepared 
for the Theatre Development Fun'd by William and Hilda Baumol thro.ugh 
Matheixxatica, Inc., Princeton, New Jersey. Published by Theatre 
Development Fund, New York, New York, 1974. 
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impulse. TKTS now accoxints for approximately 5 to 6 percent of the Broad- 
way gross, and the money earned from the small surcharge not only defrays 
the expenses of the booth but helps subsidize other TDF programs. - 

Incidentally, TKTS does a large svimmer business with tourists, 
and has helped to iron out the traditional summer slxmip. 

c. Discoxint Sales — Vouchers 

Also in 1972-73 TDF instituted its Off-Off Broadway voucher pro- 

gram designed to provide a low level of funding to a semi-structured group 

of small theatres characterized by irregular schedules and wide instability. 

fhe system is simple. Those eligible for the TDF mailing list purchase 

vouchers for $1. 50 each in sets of five. When used for admission at any 

participating theatre, each voucher is worth $2. 50 to the theatre accepting 

it. Vouchers are returned by the theatre to TDF and the theatre receives 

$2. 50 from TDF. Any theatre company is eligible to accept the voucher 

from the public if it is non-profit and has a professional orientation. The 

fxmding agency selects those groups eligible to receive vouchers; in this 

case, teachers, students, clergymen, union members, etc., and also 

lays down broad guidelines for theatres which are eligible to receive the 

subsidy. The theatres are rewarded in direct proportion to the number of 

attendees they can attract, relieviiig the funding organization of the burden ' 

of making a long series of value judgments. It is inexpensive to administer 

once the original costs of computerization are covered. TDF has helped set 

♦ 
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independent voucher programs in Boston, Chicago, Buffalo and 
Minneapolis • These have been adapted to the smaller availability of 
perfortnances and usually include larger regional theitres and orchestral 
performances as well as small theatres. HEW is also testing a variation of 
this program with Museum Collaborative in Brooklyn, which is utilizing 
a service voucher in museums and other community facilities to pay for 
services and programming for underpriviledged children. 

The parent program is run with such simplicity and ease 
by the Theatre De^celopment Fund, that its revolutionary nature and 
its implications for the future can be overlooked. The administrative 
burden of funding groups can only increase with increased popularity 

♦ 

of the live performing organizations, their widening geographical 
dissemination, and their increasing reTiance on public and private 
sources of support as the cost disease and inflation continue to under- 
mine their economic viability. It is also becoming clear that the need 
in the future will be not so much for '*seed'* money or once-and-for all 
grants, but for continuous year-to-year support. Under th2^ conven- 
tional systems of funding, grants are made on an individual basis 
after careful investigation into the stability, artistic credentials and 
needs of ^ach applicant. Certainly, even with a full voucher system, 
spot checks would be required, and special handling of extraordinary 
situations, but it is difficult to see how tlie agencies can expand their 
efforts to cover increased activity and needs without diverting even 
larger shares of the monies available to them to administration. The 
voucher program is one solution to that dilemna. It's advantages are: 
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Economy — after the initial expenditure for computerizing 
the program, it can handle an extremely large number of^ 
transactions at very little incremental expense. In certain 
circumstances, a small service charge will cover all 

administrative expenses* 

\ 

Control over who is subsidized both voucher purchases and 
perfomaing groups may have quaiifyiiig characteristics which 
can be determined in advance. For example, in the New 
York program which is meant to assist the highly idiosyn- 
cratic and unstable Off-Off Broadway movement, only pro- 
fessional orientation is reqmred. It is literally the only 
source of funding' available to a new theatre for the first 
two years of its existence. 

Continuous Quality Control — the level of subsidy depends 
completely on the number of voucher-attendees each theatre 
can attract, relieving the funding agency of the burden of 
making a long series of value judgements.- There is con- 
tinual pressure on the theatre to satisfy its chosen audience. 

Cut fund raising costs to theatres there is no need for the 
theatres to engage in competitive grand-application one- 
upmanship. The size of the subsidy depends on artistic' 
appeal alone. ^ 

Several criticisms canalsobe made of voucher programs. While it 
was hoped that a good part of the subsidy would flow to the tiny but artisti- 
cally important experimental theatres, most of the subsidy money has gone 
instead to the larger, better known organizations with established audiences. 
This should not surprise anybody, as there is no reason to think that 
the audience groups selected have tastes different from the general public. 

Even then, an evaluation of the Buffalo program points out that 
people, axe using 20%.,of the vouchers to "try out different kinds of events 
than they would normally attend,'^ which indicates some kind of broadening 
of the base. Thirty percent, however, used vouchers "to save money on 

tickets to performances which they would otherwise attend, " indicating that 

/ 

the program is only paitially fulfilling its ambitious goal to "attract a new^/ 

/ 

audience of those who do not ordinarily attend performing arts events fo;zf 



economic or- other reasons. 
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Four new voucher programs have been established since' the 
New York City one was established in 1972-73. They are in Buffalo 
(begun in 1974-75), Minneapolis -St. Paul and Boston\(1975-76) and 
Chicago, started in the spring of 1976. They differ in details -- 
mechanics of opera4ion and qualifications for participating or^aniza- 
tions and voucher holders depending on local circtimstances. 

Table VI-l reprinted on page IV-ll "--^ sTimmarizes the scope of the 
progranis. All but Boston expect to cover administrative costs from 
income. 

d. TDF Ticket Programs 

The Theatre Development Fund has operated both subsidized and 
unsubsidized discount ticket programs since 1968-69^ In the subsidy program 
TDF purchases* tickets to plays of artistic merit during the early weeks of 
their run at $5 and makes them available at $3 to persons on the TDF mailing 
list* The plays are selected by TDF's Play Approval Committee. By making 
these discoiinted tickets available, TDF underwrites the initial rim^ of the 
productions selected and gives them time to find an audience. At the same 
time, TDF makes tickets available to people who might not otherwise be , 
able^to attend and helps create new theatregoers • .There is a similar non- 
subsidy program where tickets are sold to the TDF mailing list, which is 
restricted to students, teachers, union members, clergy, retired persons, 
performing arts professional, and members of the armed forces, and 
neighborhood, church or community youth groups* 

« 

1/ Lieberman, Linda, ''Preliminary Report on the Feasibility of a Cultural 
Voucher System in Rochester, New York/' for the Monroe County ^ 
Metropolitan Arts Resources Connmittee, February 1977* 

^*^0 VI- 1 0 
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Voucher Programs 

VOUCHER SAI2S ^ R£DEr.^FriON 

• 1st Year 2nd Year 1st Year 

Buffalo Buffalo Minn/St. Paul 

Target No. Vouchers W;,86o ^2,220 60,000 

?jo. Vouchers Sold W,86o ^2,220 56,180 

^0. Seta Sold (5 Vouchers/Set) 8,972 - 8,U44 11,276 

*|0- Individual Voucher Holders ^,200 ^,000 l^^QOO 

I Attount RedemTjtion $87,000 $76,000* $112,730* 

Rate Non-Use 22;« 28?5»* 20?5» 

*23tijnate. Some vouchers do not expire 
untU March 1. 

,?^Non-use rate high because many vouchers 
were sold in the spring to people who 
^•It that even use at two or three per- 
formances was worth the price of the 
voucher set. 



ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Buffalo Minn/St. Paul * Boston "^ Chicago 

2nd Year 1st Year 1st Year 1st Year 
s 

Staff Costs $27,500 $19,300 $39,950 $38,200 

Printing ^ ' 3,550 11,500 12,000 12,000 

Promotion 210 700 ^^,000 1,500 

, Computer Service 1,610 ' i*,100 . 5,000 3,000 
(Includes Mailing 
Service) 

Other 7,130 17 18,050 17,300 



J 



Total Administrative $4O,000S $53 » 000 $79,000 $72,000 

Income Prom Voucher ^ ^ ^ 

Sales $^^2,220 $56,380 $10,000 

♦Both Boston k Mirm/St, Paul include some 
one-time start-up* costs • However, the . 
administrative budgets of both programs 
will increase in the 2nd year as voucher 
sales grow. 

♦^Of the $79,000 in adninistrairive expenses, 
$13; 000 supTjorts other activities, such as 
calendar printing and mailing and administra- 
tion of half-price ticket program for 
commercial theatre. 

**^?ir3t year is ^ot yet over. 
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The importance of the program, particularly in a time of inflation 
and high interest rates, should not be underestimated. Some producers 

.have credited this TDF program with "saving the theatre in the disasterous 
1973 and 1974 seasons.'^ Table VI-2 is a summary of TDF activities 

through 1976.. 

e. Flexible Pricing 

It is only in the last decade that theatre tickets have been priced 
higher for popular nights of the week and lower for less popular times. 
There is room for more experimentation to maximize total attendance. 

B* Technological Advances 

The theatre tends to be highly resistant to technological advances. 
First, they are usually terribly expensive to install. Second, they do not 
always succeed in cutting down on the number of people employed because 
someone is still needed to operate, service and maintain the highly 
sophisticated equipment. ^ 

1. Lighting Boards , 

There has been some modest adoption of computerized^ 
lighting boards. These are prohibitively expensive for typical commercial 
production .companies which rent any available theatre and are newly 
organized for each play. The outstanding user in New York is the New 
York Shakespeare Festival ,^hich has purchased three portable, com- 
puterized light boards. Tiiese are used for the Broadway productioiis 
and accompany the roa^cf companies on tour. NYSF estimates the life of 
the board used in '^For Colored Girls'^ as 10 years and notes that it saves 
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Table VI- 2 

Theatre Development Fund - 1 968-6// 1 975-76 ' 
Support of Theatre, Dance, and Music Events Through TDF Programs 



Hon- 





Subsidy 


Subsidy 






ins 






. Tick«C. 


TlcksC 


Thescrs 


Dsncs 


Thestrs 








Proxrsai 


Voucher 


Voucher 


Centres 


Total 


ADMISSIONS 












1968-69 


13,551 


1,810 








15,361 


1969-70 


20,198 


19,554 








39,752 


1970-71 


38,509 


129.27^ 


- 






167,788 


1971-72 


26,777 


130,473 








157,250 


1972-73 


15,562 


75,978 


16,019 




6,981 


114,540 ♦ 


1973-74 


25,766 


86,314 


38,990 


9,398 


450,715 


611,183 


1974-75 


39,621 


95,949 


41,322 


21,269 


651,339 


849,500 


1975-76 


30,916 


156,947 


52,295 


23,186 


^ 630,244 


893,588 


$ AMOUNT PAID TO EVENTS 










1968-69 


$ 67,753 


$ 3,620 








$ 71.373 


1969-70 


100,990 


39,108 








140,098 


1970-71 


192,085 


261,692 








453,777 


1971-72 


133,885 


256,654 








390,539 


1972-73 


77,810 


193,001 


32,116 




32,853 


334,780 


1973-74 


128,830 


222,134 


95,313* 


23,495 


2,052,155 


2,521,927 


1974-75 


198,105 


301,407 


102,548 


53,173 


3,267,092 


3,922,325 


1975-76 


154,580 


525,787 


130,738 


57,965 


3,591,141 


4,460,204 














Totsl 














Different 


EVENTS ASSISTED 










ProducClons 


1968-69 


5 


4 








5 


1969-7P 


6 


14 








17 


1970-71 


9 


40 








42 


1971-72 


8 


52 ' 








55 


1972-73 


7 


45 


81 




21 


145 


1973-74 


9 


77 


127 


95 


135 




1974-75 


12 


89 


208 


173 


161 




1975-76 


9 


166 


192 


287 


138 


727 
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^Additional $9,846 reflected In 1973-74 audit; this amount vas distributed 
to theatres Involved In the 1972-73 voucher program on the basis of 
previous actual voucher redemptions* 

**For the voucher programs, these figures refer to the number of Individual 
dance or ^theatre companies assisted rather than to the number of different 
productions* 
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thp salary of one lighting man out of two that were employed previously. 
^ The board costs $60, 000 and, in the case of "For Colored Girls, " should 
save $28, 000 the first year of operation. 

For lighting of the musical "Chorus Line" on Broadway and on 
tour, the New York Shakespeare Festival uses a highly sophisticated, 
portable memory board which costs $110,000 and saves the salaries of 
two lighting men. each year, which is approximately $56, 000. . 

The next step at the New York Shakespeare Festival will be 
automated ticket selling 

2. Computerized Box Office 

The other, long awaited technological development is the installa- 
tion of a computerized box office on Broadway. The Shubert Organization 
will underwrite the cost of $1. 6 million, and expect to have a terminal 
installed in at least one of their box office^ by next fall on a test basis. 
Participation will be offered to all other theatres on a prorated basis. 

It has often been surroised that part of the reason for the 
success of the TKTS booths are the fact that they allow the patron 
to choose from what is currently available at a single location* It is 
not known whether the Shubert operation will include terminals at out- ^ 
side locations, or whether it will be limited to telephone orders and box 
office sales. 
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This IS certainly idea whose time has come. The Select-a- 
Seat operation in Minneapolis has terminals in many local box offices 
including the Guthrie Theatre, Orchestra Hall, th^ St% Paul Civic 
Center §ind athletic events. The manager of Guthrie reports that he 
''could not live without it, Other operations of computerized event 
ticket systems already operate in several cities and in the bay area of 

California. 

t 

The advantage to the prospective customer is that he or she can 
call on the telephone or go to a terminal at some convenient location and 
purchase a printed ticket for the best available location at a given price. 
To the box office it has the advantage of tighter control, its choice of 
whatever kind of box office analysis it requires, and freedom from the 
tyranny of having to\handle a stock^of tickets. Tickets can be purchased 
:ujrtain 



at any site until curtain time 



3'. Ticketron 



Prospective patrons who wish to purchase full -price tickets away 
from the box office can patronize licensed ticket brokers or one of the 
Ticketron locations. Ticketron receives a limited allocation of seats and 
• locations; a fact that may be affe^ing its effectiveness. 
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C. Management and Finance 

' - 1. Mbced For-Profit and Not-For-Profit Production 

Some non-profit theatres have learned to utilize the possibility 
of profits on a successful Broadway run to help to subsidize themselves. 
. Activity in the non-i)rofit sector is not meant to be "commercial" in 
nature. However, as one non-profit producer has put it, "non-profit 
does not necessarily mean not popular, and when the occasional "freak" 
which will prove popular with the wide, commercial audieiv'ce emerges 
from the turnover of new plays, staged workshops, and readings, there 
is no reason that it should be withheld.' In fact, it is the only way artis- 
tic personnel can receive top financial renumeration and recognition. 
When "mixed^management" takes place, the non-profit producer supplies 
the play in exchange for some negotiated percentage of the gross and net 
profits, and a for-profit producer puts up the money and undertakes the 
risk. r ^ 

2. Ford Foundation Cash Reserve Program 

If many of the preceding programs have an Underlying theme^, it 
* - is the effort to get a prepaying audience into the theatre. The Ford Founda- 
tion has attacked this cash flow problem through its Cash Reserve Program 
which grew out of an $80 million grant to- symphony orchestras. For the 
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past six years they have worked intensively with more tham 80 organizations 
including 11 theatres. They helped ta liquidate current liabilities and, at 
the same time, supplied guidance on future cash flow management by 
providing the services of a financial consultant who works intensively 
with the theatres. ^ 

Although the program has been received enthusiastically, it 
is very expensive* The Ford Foundation, despite its decreasing arts 
budget, is still maki^ cash reserve grants and intends to continue this 
technique of assistance. 

3. Arts Councils 

The community and state arts councils, which have been funded 
in almost every state, are an important , constituent in the non^;>profit *• 
theatre scene. These community-based organizations in each state have 
undertaken the task of local fund raising and encouragement of the arts 
throughout their states, and must be credited with aiding the dissemination 
of activity throughout the country in the last 10 years. Each state has its 
own priorities and idea of the appropriate level of funding. State approp- 
riations have gro^n, however, from a total of $2, 664,640 in 23 states 
in 1966 to over $50 million and almost $62 million in appropriations for FY 
1978 in all 50 states. Per-capita expenditures for each state will be found 
in Table I-l. 

At its best, the movement brings the opportunity for enjoying 
and participating in professional and grass root arts eventd to previously 
- unserved pa?ts of the country. There has been criticism, however, that 
funds designated for the arts have been used for services that are more 
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"recreational or rehabilitative in nature or for strictly amateur operations, 
and this erodes support fpr bona fide arts organizations. Others fear 
the politicalizaLtion of the arts, as the councils seek to adjust to 50 different 
kinds of pressure. It is, how^v^er,. iutile to try to assess 50 highly 
idiosyncratic. movements, which together form a potent force in the 
funding and administration of the arts in the entire country. 



4. United Arts Funds 

The Arts Councils have encouraged the device of United Arts 

Funds as a fund raising tool, analogous to the Commiinity Chest drives. 

These now exist in 34 cities, and raised $14, 5 million in 1975 from 

business, foundations, and others. 

The example of Fort Wayne, Indiana, which has one of the oldest 

United Funds may be illustrative* 

The Ft. Wayne Fine Arts Foundation raised the money and 
constructed a $4.5 million community center in 1973, including a 680 
seat-hall. It is now a facility for the civic theatre in residence, ballet, 
chamber orchestra, art museiims and cinema center, and is rented out 
to touring companies. It also serves as the focal point for community 
workshops and festivals.^ 

With the mushrooming of community activity, and the fact that 
the civic theatre group has tripled its audience since 1973, it is difficult 
to schedule events, and other houses must be used, so the Fine Arts 
Foundation is raising money for a larger facility. 
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The Arts Councils also press for increased local funding for 
the arts, and one of their publications ^ describes m\inicipal programs 
throughout the coimtry such as the giant neighborhood festivals in 
Boston, San Francisco, and Seattle* 

5. Tax Programs 

Also important as a model for municipal support of arts 

organizations are the different ^ax abatement programs described in an 

2/ 

Arts Coxincil publication. — ' 



» San Francisco applies the revenues of the 

local 6 percent tax on hotel rooms to its 
--major cultural institutions* ^ 

• St» Loms supports three major institutions 
* ^ jtwo mx;3evims and a zoo) through a special 

' ^raperty tax, 
^ • Salt Lake City voters voted a bond issue to 

construct two new performing arts facilities, 

• "Philadelphia, Baltimore and Seattle have 

laws setting aside one percent of a specific 
tax for the arts. 

Community Development Block grants have been used for 
construction for the arts in Atlanta, Baltimore, Tuscaloosa and Rhode 
Island, * r 



If '^Cities, Counties and the Arts/' Associated Councils of the Arts, 
^ 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, New York 10018, 1976. 
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In San Francisco, 5 percent of revenue sharing funds are allocated 
for recreation which includes arts expenditures, and some uses of this 
have been $1 million for construction of a performing arts center in 
San Francisco- and $500. 000- for neighborhood cultural centers. 

In Seattle, South Bend, Indiana, Mobile, Alabama, and Concord, 
Califozmia, States Arts Councils have instituted challenge grants by which 
they m2.tch each dollar allocated by municipal governments for tie arts. 
Another aim of the Arts Council movement is to seek exemption from 
taxes on admissions to performing arts events or visual arts exhibitions, 
and it has succeeded in repealing such taxes in Washington, D. C. and 
Chicago. Another program is modifying local zoning variances which 
are often burdensome and unnecessary for small theatres. 

6. New York State Council 

The largest of the state arts councils is the New York State 
Council on the Arts. It is a major source of funding for the hundreds 
of non-profit theatres in New York City and its great cultural institutions 
like the Metropolitan Opera and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It is a 
potent factor in maintaining New York City as one of the great cultural V 

centers of the world.' 

The legislature requires that expenditures be made throughout 
the State, which has encouraged touring and the development of local arts 
projects outside of New York City. Aside from the obvious contributions 
to the quality of local life, the New York State Council maintains that the 
900 arts groups funded by the Cpuncil represent a major growth industry 
with operating costs totaling more than $410 million in 1976-77 -- an 
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increase of $72 million over three years ago. Table VI- 3 summarizes 
» this analysis. It shows that the New York State Council provided only 8*5 
percent of the revenues of these organizations, 32 percent came from earned 
income, and 21 percent from non-government s.ources. It is clear that the 
money spent by the NYSCA in encouraging and establishing these projects 
has attracted significant outside monies to these communities. 

7. Cluster and Collective Management ^ 

A major problem of the stnall, non-profit theatres has been 
that they coiild not afford administrative help. For several years there 
' has been some movement for smaller theatres to operg-te tinder one 
management, usually private, and this has met with varying degrees of 
success. 

Each company handles its own internal bookkeeping, keeps its 
own books, writes its o^ checks, and prepares its own applications 
for funding. The Bunch has become the center of operations for the 
eight member groups. The central management is supported by 
.several small grants from various sources and a 10 percent internal 
charge on booking arrangements. They are able to save each member 
about 15 percent on advertising, and their fee for booking engagements is 
5 to 10 percent less than going rates. They feel they get better 
service because they can concentrate all their energies on their own 
behalf • 
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Table VI- 3 

New York State Council On The Arta 
3 Year Arts BTxpendUure Analyili 
900 Art! Organization! 



Report Data; 12/1/76 













(estimated) 






1974-75 


PERCENT 


1975-76 


PERCENT 




PERCENT 


ExpenOitures: 










$237.8 


58.0 


Personnel Coiti 




57. 5 


$215.6 


56. 5 


Outfide Profeiilonal Service! 


1 A A 


4. 6 


18. 7 


4.9 


20.7 


5.0 


Other Expenses 


1 ^ f . o 


37. 7 


147. 3 


38.6 


151,6 


37.0 


Total Expenditures ♦ 


$338. 3 ♦ 


100. 0 ♦ 


f Jo 1 • D V 


1 nn n ^ 


/ $410. I 


100. 0 ♦ 


Revenue: 












33. 1 


Karne<l Income 


$106.8 


31.6 


$121. 5 


31.8 


$135.8 


Ind. Corp. t< Found. 


66.3 


19.6 


81.7 


21.4 


80.7 


19.7 


Federal Government 


20.8 


6. I 


26.4 


6.9 


29.6 


7.2 


State Other Than NYSCA 


15.4 


4.6 


15.3 


4.0 


15. I 


3.7 


Coininunity Local 


54.9 


16.2 


56.7 


14.9 


52.2 


12.7 


Endowment 


19.5 


5.8 


18.9 


5.0 


19.8 


4.8 


Miscellaheous 


14.9 


4.4 


14.2 


3.7 


13.1 


3.2 


NYSCA 


31.2 


9.2 


32.3 


8.5 


25.0 


6. I 


Total Revenue ♦ 


$329. 8 ♦ 


97.5 ♦ 


$367.0 ♦ 


96.2 ♦ 


$371.3 ♦ 


90.5 ♦ 


SurplujB or Deficit - 


($ 8.5) 


2.5 


- ($-l4,6> 


3.8 


($ 38.8) 


9.'> 



NOTE: All percent* are calculated by dividing each value by total expenditures 
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It should be stressed, however, that these are among the most 
distinguished and professional experimental" companies, and have 
the interest and support of funding agencies. Some other efforts have 
not been as successful. 

* The New York Cultural Coxmcil Foundation now provides manage- 
ment services and advice to fledgeling groups, and the Foxmdation for 
the Extension and Development of the American Professional Theatre 
(FEDAPT) provides such advisory services to a wider spectrum of 
non-profit theatre s« 

8, Costume Collections 

The Theatre Development Fund, in addition to its other activities, 

\ 

has maintained a costume rental collection for several years. Three hundred 
sixty-nine non-profit organizations in 24 states availed themselves of the 
service in 1975-76, at an average cost per costume of $9.84. Other cities 
have begun their own collections. ^ 

It is not known what costs of costuming would be without this 
service, but considering the relative poverty of most of these theatres, 
it seems certain there would be fewer costumes. 

D. S^c^omary 

It woTild be gratifying to be able to evaluate the various programs 
outlined in this chapter as to their probable effectiveness and the 
importance of their contribution. Unfortunately, this is not possible. 
What would be a great cost saving to some, like a computerised lighting 
board,^>vould be a wild extravagance to a theatre that has difficulty 
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paying its electric bill. The fact that Airxerican theatre has increased 
in scope and audience in the last decade and paid its mounting expenses 
must be attributed to a constellation of causes* Is the growing aware- 
ness of live theatre throughout the country to be 9 r edited to many years 
of school programs designed to foster appreciation and understanding, 
subscription sales by fledgeling regional theatres, increased attendance 
at colleges making for a more sophisticated populace, an increase in 
tourism, or the proliferation of civic arts centers? Has the Black and 
Chicano theatre movement educated a new audience? How much has the 
Arts Council movement contributed and increased federal and state funding? 
How many Americans saw their first live show during the foreign travel 
craze of the 1960*3 on a London theatre tour? 

The sure thing is that, given the pervasiveness'of the *'cos1; 
disease'^ to which theatre is subject, it will be necessary for the theatre 
to continue to pursue cosY-saving and revenue -granting measures if it is 
to continue to 3erve a wide segment of the population. 
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^ , APPENDIX A 

SUMMARY 

The Research Division of the National Endowment for the Arts 
intends to support one study of the condition and needs of 
professional American theatr'e. The study will be conducted 
in two phases. The first phase will be an intensive effort 
to collect, analyze, and report existing information to de- 
scribe the current condition of professional American theatre 
and the perception of needs by the several sectors of American 
theatre. The second phase will consist of an ad hoc advisory 
panel, broadly representative of the American theatre, that 
^ - will utilize the research results of Phase I in an effort to 

arrive at recommendations that it may consider appropriate 
^ at this time. The level of effort for Phase I is estimated 
at the equivalent of two professional person years and for 
Phase II at an equivalent of o^e professional person year. 
The deadlines for proposals is March 15, 1977. proposals 
should be*sent to: 

Grants Office, .Room 1101, M. S. 500 
National Endowment for the Arts 
2401 E Street N. W. 
Wasljington, D. C. 20506 

Attn: Research program Solicitation No. 77-3 
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BROAD AGENCY OBJECTIVES 



The National Endowment for the Arts is an independent agency 
of the Federal Government. The major goals are: (1) to pro- 
mote broad dissemination of cultiiral resoiirces of the high- 
est quality across the land; (2) to assist our c;.ultural 
institutions to provide greater public service and to im- 
prove artistic and adminislirative standards ; and (3) to 
support creativity among our ^ost gifted artists^ encourage 
the preservation of* our cultural heritage, and advance the 
quality of lif^ of our Ration. The Research Division, sup- 
ports a limited ni^ber of research projects to assist the 
Arts Endowment in the development of itss, policies ai\d re- 
source allocations and for the benefit of the fields that 
it serves. Supported projects are always on current policy 
issues. Contracts and grants for support of research pro- 
jects will usually be made by means of proposals received 
in ^]^sponse to competitive solicitations. 

All research outputs from the project that may be supported 
by means of this program solicitation must be designed and 
formulated so that they are useful in support of these ob- 
jectives. 



WHO MAY APPLY 

Proposals aire invited from academic institutions, units of 
government, non-academic non-profit or profit organizations, 
individuals, or from a combination of these. The use of 
consultants and the foinn^tion of consortia are encouraged 
as means of bringing together the special skilTls required 
for the research project. ^ v 



PROPOSAL SCOPE 1 - 

E^ch proposal should be limited to the project described in 
the following section. Project Description* No other pro- 
posed projects will be considered for awards under this 
Program Solicitation. 



DEFINITION OF TERM, AMERICAN THEATRE 

For this Program Solicitation, American theatre is defined 
as the live professional presentation of plays, with or 
without music, before an admission-paying audience in the 
United States*Vnd -its territories. Media presentation, of 
pl^s may be related to the American theatre, as defined, 
in subordinate -or assisting roles. The presentation of 
plays via the media is nbt a primary focus of this study, 
however, ^ such presentations may be an important factor in 
the consideration of certain topics such as economic and 
personnel issues, and audience development. N.B., for 
this Program Solicita?tior., both professional non-profit 
and commercial theatre are included in the definition and 
must be considered in the research project. 

I 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

The objective of the Phase I research project is to collect, 
analyze, and present in a clear and readily understood report, 
the current condition ^d perceived noeds of professional 
American theatre. The objective of Phase II is to establish 
an ad hoc advisory panel that is broadly representative of 
the American theatre community for the purpose of preparing 
recommendations. In the second phase, the report prepared 
in Phase I will be reviewed, discussed, and through the 
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additional panel work, a set of consensus recommendations 
will be developed on the major needs and the steps believed 
necessary to satisfy them. 

Phase I 

Phase I includes Tasks 1-6 which are associated with the 
preparation of a report on the current condition and per- 
qeived needs of Americaui theatre. Parts of these tasks 
should be done concurrently with Phase II. »• • > 

Task 1 - Development of Detailed Work Plan > As soon as 
possible, followi-ag issuance of the award, the awardee will 
meet with the Director, Division of Research and other Arts 
Endowment staff to develop a detailed plan of work. The 
awardee will be given information about the status of other 
research in progress and assistance in obtaining necessary 
information about them. The Arts Endowment has under support 
at this time, some research on a number of topics related to 
this Program Solicitation including: economic forecasting of 
profit and nonfirofit theatre; economic impact studies; consum^ 
demand analysis for theatre in the South; crititcal reviews of 
audience studie^s; ^d auialysis of the 1972 Census of Business 
for legitimate thfeatre. Some information will also be pro- 
vided about studies being supported by other organizations. 
In addition, information will be provided on the membership 
and management of the Phase II theatre research advisory oanei. 



Task 2 - Data Collection . Collect from the piiblished liter- 
atur-e and other documents information that is 'expected to 
contribute to an understanding of the present condition of 
the American theatre* A bibliography attached as an Appendix, 
is illustrative of the publ4.shed literature but should not be 
considered as a complete listing of all possible sources. The 
collection of unpx:iblished doctiraents in addition to 'published 
literature for the analysis shall be done to the extent coop- 
eration can be obtained with theatre service* organizations 
and other institutions, theatres, and. individuals. The col- 
lected published and unpublished material should include 
information on theatre personnel, facilities, products, 
audiences, and economic conditions but shall not exclude 
other subjects necessary to a.fpll descjription of the con- 
dition of Araericsui theatre.- 

Task 3 - Documentation of Perceived Needs . The documentation 
of needs as reported by^ representatives of the several sectors 
of American theatre shall treat the differences in^perceptions 
that may be found as information. The choice of procedures 
that may be utilized in assembling a representation of percep- 
tions of current needs of the American theatre is open. Infor- 
mation may be obtained by means of correspondence, telephone, 
or personal interview. (Structured questionnaires and inter- 
views, if used, may require clearance from the Office of 
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Management and Budget.) The service organizations of the 
theatre field shall be invited to prepare and submit papers 
representing their orgamization ' s viewpoint. The organiza- 
tions to be contacted for such papers include, but are not 
nec issarily limited to: Actors* Equity. Association; Americdn 
Dinaer Theatre Institute; American Federation of Musicians; 
American Theatre Association; Black Theatre Alliance; Council 
of Resident Stock Theatres; Council of Stock Theatres; Drama-- 
tists' Guild; International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees; League of New York Theatres and Producers; League 
of Off -Broadway Theatres; Leagu'S of Resident Theatres; Off- 
Off Broadway Allisuice; Producers Association of Childrens ' 
Theatres; Society of Stage Directors and Choreographers; 
Theatre Commxinications Group; and Theatre Development Fund* _ 
In addition^ individuals and other organizations believed 
to nave an important interest in theatre, including foiinda- 
tions, such as the Ford Foundation^ shall be invited to 
^ro/ide their views. 

Task 4 - Data Analysis . All of the data collected shall 
be subjected to rigorous analysis with the objective of 
accurately portraying the condition and perceived needs 
of American theatre. The smalysis of present conditions ' 
must describe the relationships between nonprofit and cora- 
mercial theatre with resoect to personnel, facilities, 

V 
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products / audiences, the interactions that take place and 
the economic interdepeildencies that exist. The analysis 
of perceived needs shall utilize appropriate methodologies 
that give consideration to the implied alternative futures. 
The analysis shall be structured so that the professional 
nonprofit theatre community and the commercial "theatre 
community and their several components sure clearly distin- 
guished and described. The reported perceptions of needs 
shall be summarized and presented in tabular form in a manner 
that m2tkes clear the common, ^as well as unique requirements 
of the several sectors of American theatre and describes the 
alternative futures, if any, tha^ may be implicit in the 
several perceptions. The analysis shail explain, if possible, 
the basis or justification for the unique needs that may be , 
expressed. 

Task 5 - Draft Report . A draft report shall be prepared. ^ It 
shall contain an executive stmmiary^ (approximately one hour 
reading time) that stammcurizes the" findings of the study. 
Additional sections of the report shall provide for a ""full 
presentation of the informAtion collected and the auialysis. 
The .papers and other documents that may be submitted by the 
service organizations of the field as well as other concerned 
. organizations and' key individuals shall be organized into 
appropriate appendices. Forty (40) copies of the draft report 
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shall be prepaored and distributed to Arts Endowment's project^ 
manaiger and to the meinbers of the theatre research project 
advisory panel for review and comment (see Phase II). 

Task 6 Final Report , Following receipt of the comments 
from the Arts Endowment project manager and the theatre 
research project advisory panel, one hiindred (100) copies 

f the report shall be completed in final form and delivered" 
to the National Endowment for the Arts. 

Phase II 
/ 

Phase II includes Tasks 7, 8, and 9, which axe associated with 
the activity of an ad hoc theatre study advisory panel. Parts 
of these tasks should be done concurrently with Tasks 1-6 
of Phase I* The membership and chairperson of this pcinel 
will be established by the National Endowment for the Arts. 

Task 7 Executive Secretary for the Theatre Study Advisory 
Panel . Upon advice of the National Endowment for the Arts 
(see Task 1), nominees for membership on the theatre study 
advisory panel shall be contacted and invited to serve. 
.Necessaory arrangements will be made for meetings of the 
panel and redLmbursement of travel and subsistence costs. 
The first meeting will be arranged as soon as possible 
following formation of che panel. Subsequent: meening 
fraq^jencv and Iccacion will be determined bv cha canal and 
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the National Endowment for the Arts. Proposers may assume 
that foiir (4) meetings of two (2)*ipiday3 duration will be held 
in the coxarae of the project. 

m 

Task 8 ^ Theatre Study Advisory Panel Review Responsibilities . 
During the course of Tasks 2, 3, and 4, the theatre study 
advisory panel will be kept informed of progress by means 
of one or more meetings a-jj which a report is given and by 
meams of correspondence. T^e appropriate degree and extent 
of communications shall be determined through discussion with 
the panel and the National Endowment for the Arts. When 
Task 5 is comj^Ieted and a draft report is available, the 
advisory panel will be provided the opportunity to review 
the draft and offer comments that can be utilized in the 
completion of the report. 

Task 9 - Development of Panel Recommendations . Coincident 
with the approximate time of completion of the Phase I report, 
the theatre study advisory pamel should begin the develop- 
ment of recommendations concerning the needs cmd necessary 
steps to satisfy them.^ These recommendations may reflect 
the experience of the pamel afhd other sources of information 
in addition to the findings of condition cmd perceived needs 
developed during Phase I. The panel will be regarded as the 
author of the report on recommendations. Acting as Executive 
Secretary^ the awardee will compile these recommendations and 

m 

prepare the final pcuiel report. One hundred (100) copies will 

be delivered to the National Endowment for the Arts. 
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Phase I - COLLECT AND ANALYZE DATA 
m (Approximately six months) 



Task 1 

contractor develops 
detailed wor}c plan 



Tasks 2, 3, and 4 



contractor collects & analyzes 
data on^xf ollowing sxibjects: 

Profit Theatre 



Nonprof 
Theatre 



personnel 
Facilities 
Prodiacts 
Audiences 
""Economic 

condition 
Perceptions 

of needs 



Personnel 

Facilities 

Products 

Audiences 

Economic 

condition 
Perceptions 

of needs 



Relation of 
:)7onprofit and Profit Theatre 

Personnel 
Facilities 
Products- ^ 
Audiences 
Interactions 
Interdependencies 
Conflicts 
Needs in common 



Task 5 

contractor prepares draft 
report 



Task 6 

contractor completes Phase I 
report and delivers to Arts 
Endowment 



Phase II - RECOMMENDATIONS 
(Approximately six to twelve months) 



Task 7 



contractor serves as staff 
executive secretary far ad 
hdc.Jiheatre study advisory 
pauiel and manages the work 
of panel appointment and 
organization, panel meet- 
ing arrangements', travel 
cost reimbursements, min-, 
utes, and report prepatra- 
tion. Panel observes work 
in progress in Tasks 2, 3, 
and 4, and offers advice , 
and suggestions as appro- 
priate. 



Task 8 

Panel reviews draft 
report — comments are 
provided to contractor 
for use in the completion 
of the Phase I report. 



Task 9 

Panel uses Phase I^jg^e- 
port as resource ami develops 
raccmmencar ions' icr zna ?has-3 
cil reocr - . CcnTiracrcr asoarr.- 



?hase II r a per*:: and ia- 
l--ver3 zz' the Xrzs 2Tidcr^.er^z . 
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APPENDIX B 


1. 


A Contemparary Theatre ' 


2. 


The Active Company 


3.1 


i^Actors Theatre of Louisville 


4. 


Alley Th'eatre 


5. 


Amerioan Conservatory Theatre 


6. 


American Shakespeare Festival Theatre 


7. 


Arena Stage ^ 


8. 


A solo State Theater, Inc. 


9. 


Barter Theatre 


10. 


Center Stage Associates, Inc. 


11. 


Chelsea Theater Center 


12. 


Cincinnati Playhouse in the Park 


13. 


Circle in the Sqiiare 


14. 


Cleveland Play House 




Folger Theatre Group 


'*16. 


Ckithrie Theater Foundation 


17. 


Hartford Stage Company, Inc. 


18.^ 


Indiana Repertory Theatre^, Inc. 


19. 


Long Wharf Theatre 


20. 


Loretto- Hilton Repertory Th^tre 


21. 


Mc Carter Theatre Company 


22. 


Mark Taper Forum 


23. 


Milwaukee Repertory Theater, Inc. 


24. 


Phoenix Theatre 


25. 


Seattle Repertory Theatre 


26. 


Stage /West 


27. 


Studio Arena Theatre 


28. 


Trinity Square Repertory Company 


29. 


Virginia Museum Repertory Theatre 


30. 


Yale Repertory Theatre 
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